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‘EVERY: TASTE-AND-USE: | 
Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap has at- 
tained- unprecedented »popularity:on account of.the sweet- 


ness and purity of its composition, and the delicacy and 


refinement of its perfume. 
See adwvertising pase 24. 





BEFORE THE WEDDING 


and while you are wondering what to give, do not fail to 
examine my stock of 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS, 


and you will be sure to find just what you want and save from 
10 to 60 per cent. 

To those living out of town or unable tq,visit my store, I will 
send a box containing a choice selection of gifts in Solid Silver 
and of the best makers, such as TIFFANY, GORHAM, 
WHITING, BAILEY, CAULDWELL, KIRK, and much 
under their Wholesale Prices. 


AFTER THE WEDDING 


send me your DUPLICATE PRESENTS and I will buy them out- 


right or exchange them for more serviceable articles, This 
includes 


Diamonds, Jewelry, Bronzes, Silverware, 


and the empty cases when the Silver is stored or in use. In- 
scriptions erased from Silver; Goods Re-finished and sold 
below Manufacturers’ first cost. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will get out their old 
gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by mail or express to 


me, I will send them by return mail a certified check for full 
value thereof. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
) tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
tf BAKER’S 


>... bredklast Cocde. 


w Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening,easily digested, and 
i, admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Nae | 
— Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 
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SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


AUGUST 1887 


CONTENTS 


DUTCH FISHING BOATS AT ANCHOR IN THE 
SURF—AFTERNOON 
From a painting by George Hitchcock, 


A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF THACKERAY—V ‘ ; : : 
With illustrations and reproductions of letters and draw- 
ings. To be continued in further numbers. 

DISILLUSION 

THE LOST REMBRANDT . 

THE BURDEN OF TIME 


THE PICTURESQUE QUALITY OF HOLLAND 
With illustrations from drawings by the author. 


MIDSUMMER NOON 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO.—SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF ELIZA SOUTH- 
GATE BOWNE-II (Conclusion) 

With portraits and other illustrations. 


A SONG OF LIFE 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters XX VI-XXVIII 
WHAT WORD? 


THE INSTABILITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
With illustrations from photographs and diagrams fur- 
nished by the author. 


A PERILOUS INCOGNITO. Part // (Conclusion) 
THE REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFT 
COMPENSATION ° ° : ° 

REALISM AND THE ART OF FICTION 
FATHER ACACIO’S LITTLE GAME . 
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THE FIRST VOLUME 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1887. 





Buckram Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.25. 





R. H. Stoddard in The Mail and Express: 

‘‘The starting of no American periodical with which we are familiar has ever surpassed that of SCRIBNER’s 
MAGAZINE, which more than maintains the promise of its early numbers. It had, and has, a sure card (whatever that 
phrase may mean in the parlance of the green cloth) in the Thackeray letters, which are good enough to float any new 
enterprise, and which are being looked for by thousands of the best readers of America and England. It had, and has, 
a monopoly of good short stories, and it had, and has, a choice of selections from the authentic records of other times 
than our own. Among these last we should place Ex-Minister Washburne’s Reminiscences of Paris during the last 
days of the Second Empire and the first days of the Commune; the papers of Mr. John C. Ropes on the portraits of 
Julius Czesar and of Napoleon the Great.” 


The Churchman, New York: 

‘* SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE has reached the completion of its first half-yearly volume, January-June, and a careful 
survey of its contents sufficiently establishes the raison d'étre of its publication. . . . It was quickly seen that other 
lines of editorship than those pursued by the prosperous illustrated magazines, remained to be opened up. And the 
editor of SCRIBNER’S has marked out and clearly illustrated a new and valuable magazine individuality. While it 
suggests no comparisons with its contemporaries, on account of its absolute independence of movement, it has abund- 
antly shown that there was room and time for a new departure in this branch of literature. Its contributors are not 
the stock company writers who have almost come to monopolize the pages of our monthlies. Statesmen, ambassadors, 
officers of the army and navy, artists, and many new and effective writers appear in its table of contents. There isa 
remarkably sustained dignity, value and interest throughout. Illustration is chiefly confined to its special use, although 
the picturesque is by no means overlooked. It is not too much to say that these successive volumes will richly occupy 
shelves hitherto unfilled in our parish and public libraries.” 


The New York Commercial Advertiser : 

‘* The completion of the first volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE finds that enterprising periodical in a position as 
honorable and as assured as if it were the twentieth volume instead of only the first. SCRIBNER’s has differed from 
other periodicals in having no editorial department, no didactic, moral, or artistic purpose beyond the cultivation of 
good literature. Its success hd$ been instant, and we feel sure, will be permanent, for the furtherance of 
literature as such is a high and worthy ambition; and the promoters of this magazine have brought to it taste and 
judgment and acquired skill, besides the substantial support of large capital and business capacity. Among the 
achievements of this volume must be reckoned Mr. J. C. Ropes’ admirable articles upon ‘The Likenesses of Cesar,’ 
and ‘ Some Illustrations of Napoleon and His Times.’ These are ideal magazine articles, and they have value in the 
fact that the author is an enthusiast and a connoisseur upon the subjects of which he writes, and not merely a writer in 
search of topics. 


The New York Evening Post: 

‘ SCRIBNER’S opens its second volume with an admirable number, and yet the high grade of its articles is so evenly 
sustained, and their interest is so equal, that one does not at once realize the excellence of this magazine. Thackeray’s 
letters naturally stand first in literary interest, and there is no flagging; one feels almost a friendly obligation to the 
Brookfields for being admitted to peruse such memorials of a great man’s private life, so pleasant in themselves, and 
more charming for what they reveal of the author's self.” 





Subscription, $3.00 per year. Single Copies, 25 cents. 





BINDING FOR THE VOLUME. 
The publishers have now ready a unique and handsome form of binding in English buckram 
cloth, especially imported for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. The volume has a gilt top, and will be found 
extremely durable. 


PRICES—Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are untrimmed and in good condition, 
or the owner's copies bound up. Cloth, . ; . » $0.75 
Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when the volume i is to be returned by mail. 
Cases for binding, post-free, ° ° ° ‘ ° . . . . . +50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


in Scribner’s Magazine for August, ‘‘ Realism 
and the Art of Fiction.’’) 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have now in course of 
publication the novels of this Master in fiction, all of 
them newly translated for this edition by Miss Ka'TH- 
ARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY,. Already published : 


PERE GORIOT. 

THE DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS. 
CESAR BIROTTEAU. 

EUGENIE GRANDET. 

COUSIN PONS. 

THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 

THE ALKAHEST. 

THE TWO BROTHERS. 


In handsome 12mo volumes, neatly half-bound in 
Morocco, French style. Price, $1.50 each. 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NOVELS. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have just published a 
handsome library edition of the novels of this author, 
who is called ‘‘the greatest living English Novelist.” 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 

HARRY RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FL NG. 

BEAUCHAMP'S $ CAREER, 

THE EGOIST 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT, AND FARINA. 


Complete in ten volumes. 12mo, English Cloth, 
uncut. Price, $2.00 each. 


(Read, 


RAMONA, 


the great American novel, by the lamented HELEN 
Jackson (H. H.), is now in its 43d 1,000 and still 


retains its hold in the public interest. Price, $1.50. 
H. H.’s writings should be in all libraries. Send for 
Roberts Bros.’ catalogue, which contains a complete 
list. 


NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


A LAD’S LOVE. By ARLO BATEs. 16mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 
Mr. Bates’ romance has Campobello for its locale, and for its 
subject an experience which most young men undergo, a boyish 
love for a mature woman. e story is told in an unusually 

happy vein, 
OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBORS, Short Chats on 
Topics. ar LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 16mo, 

on price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Moulton ranges Lovet such topics as ‘‘ Rosebuds in ey 
oe Beaux an d Bachelors,” ‘‘Engagements,” ‘ Afte: 
Marri. , Pad oierehedbar eiaetenpudenree, which are ‘diacussed 
with exquisite refinement, good sense, and unfailing charm. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A YEAR IN EDEN. By Miss Preston. Paper covers, 50 
TO ROME ON 4 TRICYCLE. L. & sere, and Mr. PENNELL. 


are 
I i —_ Edition, $1.25. 

GAMHEDRAY pert By Mrs. Dopp. With Illustrations. 

Third Editio 


-00. 
CRACKER JOE. The aay we Name, 


$1.00. 
BETWEEN wes... New Volume of Stories, by HELEN 
JACKSON (H. H.), $1.25. 


Sola by all booksellers, Mailed, post-paid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Houcnton, Mirriin & Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. 


Ten Summers Under Canvas. By SAMUEL J. BAR- 
ROWS and ISABEL C BARROWS. With Map of Lake 
Memphremagog. 16mo, $1.00. 

An excellent summer book, containing many practical sug- 
gestions for spending vacation in a simple, healthful, and de- 
lightful way. The Shayback camp is a family camp, and its 
life and various interests are described in a most engaging 
manner. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE EXCELSIOR. 


By Bret Harte. With four Illustrations. 


$1.25 


A new story by Mr. Harte is welcome to a host of readers. 
The charm of his style never fails, and his characters and inci- 
dents enlist eager attention. This is one of the longest stories 
he = ever written, and it comes just in time for vacation 
reading. 


16mo, 


THE APPEAL TO LIFE. 


A New Volume of Sermons. By THEODORE T. Mun- 
GER, author of ‘‘The Freedom of Faith,” ‘‘On the 
Threshold,’ ‘‘ Lamps and Paths.” 1 vol. 16mo, 
$1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest, which appeals powerfully to 
that which is deepest and most vital in the experience and 
aspirations of mankind. 

“The sermons reach a high level, and move in a broad cur- 
rent, a current that sets in the direction in which all our high- 
est and best aspirations and longings and strivings move, and 
in which we find the noblest satisfactions of life. 

—Prof. LEwis O. Brastow, in the New Englanger. 


PHILLIPS EXETER LECTURES. 


Lectures delivered before the Students of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, 1885-1886. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


A volume of admirable addresses on various important sub- 
jects, sf Rev. Drs. E. E. Hale and Phillips Brooks, and Presi- 
dents McCosh, Walker, Bartlett, Robinson, Porter, and Carter, 


THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


A Treatise on the Law of Divorce, with the Causes for 
which Divorces will be granted in all the States and 
Territories ; the Time of Residence required in each; 
and a brief Digest of all the leading Decisions by the 
Appellate Courts. Containing also a careful Com- 
pilation of the Latest Divorce Statistics. By A. 
PARLETT LLOYD, of the Baltimore Bar. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 ; law sheep, $2.50. 


A DICTIONARY OF BOSTON. 


By Epwin M. Bacon. New Edition. With a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.00. 


This excellent book describes fully, minutely, and compactly 
the Boston of to-day, and the alphabetical arrangement makes 
its wealth of information easily accessible. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


TO THE MAN WHO WANTS, BUT WAITS FOR A CYCLOPEDIA :—You have though: too much of the cost, and 
too little of the recompense. Cyclopedias are not ungrateful. With a hundred-fold bounty they return all that they cost; return 
it in the many utilities and practical values which knowledge always has; return it in that best of all nutriment they provide so 
abundantly for your growing children; return it in the air of solid comfort and adornment they bequeath to your home. A house 
without books looks gaunt and bilious. 

You have wondered why we do not print the prices in these frequent notices of the INTERNATIONAL? Simply because we 
want you to send to us for other details that ought to go with the prices. When all these you have received, your exclamation 
will be that so much is afforded for so little. Have we failed to make you understand that we are to-day selling the largest fully 
finished Cyclopedia in the American Market, at 40% below old-time rates? and also that we give you more than a year in which 


—_— DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Agents Wanted. 753°755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





; ; , THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 

The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book: oath ttt strated, and. Descriptive 
ataiogue sent OY mali on receipt of ten 
cea Dicncieaaiian Gents.” FREDERICK KEPPEL & C0. 

The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book. xen Aged inceieaiainaninie 


Conpeiatn Soven Lm ga a Heseiots, : gy, the Tqtest, 
most Important, and most Use iscoveries in Chemical Tech- t 
nology, and their Practical Application in the Arts and Industries. [ H E CO N N O ISSEU R, omy = P 





ted chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, : - 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerling, with additions by Published by BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
William T. Brannt, Graduate of the Roval Agricultural College | 12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
of Eldena, Prussia, and William H. Wahl, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary a year, contains in each number an ORIGINAL ETCH- 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, author of ‘‘Galvanoplas- | ING, and upwards of 30 other Illustrations, with articles 
tic Manipulations.” Illustrated by 78 eng”: vings, in one volume, by leading Art Writers. Sample copies 15 cents. 
over 500 es, 12mo, closely printed, comtaining an immense 


fet cloth, gilt: Price, €2.00, free af postage to any address in the Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod. 
7 oni ‘ern Works o embracing reproductions of famous 
ap taenen Ag h ~ po my fay ‘Soeume oe one g original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
GRY UTE the Words coho Wik Surtich Me address, cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 

sar evevind _— asaingic pearl & CO. 10,000 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
reomnaiig e acini haa Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY! 


Increase your worth to your employer. This you can do by making yourself quick at figures. 


secome QUICK AT FICURES. 


“How to Become Quick at Figures is fully set forth in a book by that title, which comprises the shortest, 
quickest, and best methods of business calculations. It also includes numerous useful tables. It is a good book to have 
at hand for casual reference and for study. The demand of the day in our cities is for men who Ney ra a 2 ist 

A useful book for teachers also. —The A ei 

PRICE $1.00, POST-PAID. ALL DEALERS. 


NIMS & KNICHT, Troy, N. Y. 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 





A Tragic Mystery, from the Diary of Inspector Byrnes. 

By Jutian HawrTHorng, . : : ‘ ere) si $o 50 
The Yoke of the Thorah. By Seeman _— 00 » 3 
Who is John Noman? By Cnartes Henry noes 00 50 
As Common Mortals. ‘ ° : ‘ 25 50 
A Plucky One. By Mrs. Georce E. ‘Misi, ‘ ; 25 50 
New Man at Rossmere. By Mrs. J. H. Watwortu, . 25 50 
Trajan. By Henry F. Kreenan, . , ‘ 50 50 
The Bar Sinister. By Mrs. J. H. on ‘ ‘ 25 50 
Without Blemish. By Mrs. J. H. Watworts, ; ‘ 25 50 
The Common Chord. By Hewry R. EL tiot,. , ‘ 00 25 
The Whole Truth. By J. H. Cuapwick, . ‘ ‘ 00 25 
Mrs. Peixada. By Sipney Luska, . ‘ ; : ‘ fe) 25 
Ruhainah. By Evan Stanton, . ‘ 00 25 
John Parmelee’s Curse. By JuLian awvncnms, ‘ ‘ 00 25 
The Magic of a Voice. By M. R. Macrartane, , 00 25 
The Phantom City. By Witiiam Westra. . ‘ ‘ 50 25 
Who is Guilty? By Puiuie Wootr, M.D, . : : 00 25 
As It Was Written. By Sipney Luska,. ‘ ; ‘ Je) 25 
Adam Hepburn’s Vow. By Annize S. Swan, . ; 00 25° 
By Fire and Sword. By Tuomas ARCHER, . ‘ ‘ feYe) 25 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Riper Haccarp, 5; fate) 25 
No. XIII.; or, the Lost Vestal. By Emma Marsuatt, 00 25 
Old Fulkerson’s Clerk. By Mrs. J. H. Watwortn, . ; . In paper 25 
Natasqua. By Mrs. Resecca Harpinc Davis, . J : : * 25 
A Prince of Darkness. By FLorENcE WarDEN, . , ‘ ‘ 25 
Marvelous in Our Eyes. By E. A. Horniprooxk, . ‘ ‘ 25 
A Moral Sinner. By M. N. Daty, i ‘ , : ‘ ‘ 25 
A Crimson Stain. By Annie BrapDsuaw, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 
Morgan’s Horror. By Gerorce MANVILLE FENN, . ‘ ‘ : 25 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by J. H. McCarrny, M.P.,_ . 25 
Witness My Hand. A Fernshire Story, ° ; ‘ ' 25 
Scruples. By Mrs. J. H. Watwortn, ; ‘ j 25 
Wanted—A Sensation. By Epwarp S. Van ZrLz, . ‘ , 25 
Two Gentlemen of Gotham. By C.&C., . . ° ° In cloth only, 1 oo 
The Tragedy of Brinkwater. By Minene: Livincston Moopy, ee oo 
A Banker of Bankersville. By Maurice THompson. . ° 00 
At Love’s Extremes. By Maurice THompson, . F ; ‘ 00 





Complete descriptive catalogue of publications sent free to any address on application. 





CASSELL & Company, LIMITED, - 739 & 741 BROADWAY, N. 
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BBE NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS “3 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE SOUTH. 


HE marvellous mineral and timber wealth of the Southern States, their 

unrivalled capabilities as a manufacturing area, and the astonishing progress 
they are making in developing their natural resources and in utilizing their 
facilities for manufacture, are attracting the attention of the whole world. 
The extent of these resources and advantages is so fully and carefully set 
forth, and the progress of this development so faithfully chronicled from 
week to week in the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, that it is now accepted 
everywhere as unquestioned authority on Southern affairs, and its statistics 
and statements are drawn «por Ly almost every writer or speaker on any 
Southern topic. 

Its weekly issues constitute an authentic history of the industrial progress 
of the Southern States. It furnishes every week a vast variety of information 
on Southern affairs that can be gained from no other source. It discusses in 
its editorial columns and in its correspondence every topic of Southern interest. 
It presents the resources and development of the South in all their phases. 
To all who are in any way interested or concérned in the prosperity of the 
South, or who care to keep posted as to the industrial and commercial pro- 
gress of that section, the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD is indispensable. 

Manufacturers and others desiring to locate in the South, will find the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD invaluable. In every issue there are many 
offers from Southern towns and land companies offering free sites and financial 
aid to those who will establish new manufactures or remove their plants from 
the North to the South. There are hundreds of openings through that section 
for factories of all kinds, foundries and machine shops, brick-yards, agricultural 
implement works, handle factories, all classes of wood-working establishments, 
etc. The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD will keep you posted on all these 
points. Subscription, $3.00 a year. Write for sample copy. 











With a view to meeting the demand for a thoroughly reliable book upon the whole South, the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
Co. has issued a very handsome volume of nearly 500 pages entitled 


THE NEW SOUTH; 


ITS RESOURCES AND ATTRACTIONS. 


This book is devoted to an exposition of the South. It gives an accurate and comprehensive description of the Southern 
States, noting each State separately and giving their distinctive features and most salient characteristics ; it tells of their 
resources and attractions, their present condition and vast possibilities; it treats of topography, soil, climate, woods, water- 
courses, and manufactures ; it portrays the attractions to the capitalist and those seeking homes in the South; it shows what 
the South is, what she has already done in the development of her agricultural and industrial interests, and what she is likely 
to become by reason of her boundless resources in soil, minerals, climate, rainfall, timber, marls, and geographical position, 
and the vast variety of products possible to a wise and varied husbandry, and a grasp of her rich opportunities for manufactures. 

me is a work of great value. No similar publication has ever before been issued in this country. Itis just what was 
needed. 

No one North or South desiring to be informed of the advantages and resources of the South, of the more than marvellous 
progress that is being made, and of the wonderful future of this section, can afford to be without this book. 


Handsomely Bound in Full Russia, Gilt Edges, $3.00, including Postage. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, - ~ - $2.50, including Postage. 


For $4.00 we will send the Manufacturers’ Record one year, and ‘‘ The New South,’’ bound in cloth. Address 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD CO., 
Baltimore, Mad. 

















AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Newly Revised in 18: in 1887. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


«The best, most thoroughly systematic, and useful guide- 
books yet prepared in this country.”—T' he Independent. 

“Complete, exhaustive, and exact. It is not only a good 
thing for a traveling-satchel, but deserves a place in the 
library.”—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The only Guide-Book to Eastern Canada. Fifth 
edition. 

«Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or the land 
of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other resorts of this pic- 
turesque and historic region—the land of perpetual coolness 
and quaintness—will find this book invaluable.” 

—New York Graphic. 

«Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense.” 

—Literary World. 

«Everyone going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick or 
Quebec should buy Ticknor's excellent ‘ Maritime Provinces,’ 
a rich treasury of everything the tourist wants to know about 
those delightful countries.”—Boston Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


«The best book ever made for a similar purpose. It covers 
the ground so completely that, as a matter of economy, no 
visitor to the White Mountains should be without it.” 

—Magazine of American History. 

“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and superlatively 
intelligent accounts of whatever is worth knowing and seeing 
in the countries they cover. These exquisitely rich and fine 
volumes serve also as pleasant reminders of days spent in 
rational enjoyment. To travel with one of these guide-books 
is a liberal education.”—-The Beacon. 


$1.50 each. 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 


The following numbers of this now well-known 
and highly successful series are ready for sale (50 cents 
each ; subscription price, $6.50): 


So OF MARGARET KENT. Now in its eighteenth 

on. 

ae eon R. &. poo W. Howarp. The marvellous romance 

reton c 

THE CRUISE OF x WOMAN- HATER. A brilliant and excit- 
ing sea-story. 

A REVEREND IDOL, A romance of a famous divine. 

A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. By JANE G. AUSTIN. Paris and 
Plymouth in Louis XIV.’s time. 

THE PRELATE. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
cal, and princely Rome. 

ELEANOR MAITLAND. By Ciara E. CLEMENT. A story of 
life and travel abroad. 

THE HOUSE OF THE MUSICIAN. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 
“The descriptions of Venetian scenery and incident are remark- 


able. 

GERALDINE. A metrical romance of the St. Lawrence. 

THE DUCHESS EMILIA. By BARRETT WENDELL. 
“Something of the very. atmosphere of Italy.’’ 

OR. BREEN’ PRACT By W. D HOWELLS. 
“It goes behind Art; nt i * watabe: 1s igraeee 

TALE OOF THREE CITIES. By HENRY JAMES. Three ex- 
quisite ey entitled: ‘‘ Impressions of a Cousin,” ‘‘ Lady 
Barberina,” ‘‘A New England Winter.” 

THE HOUSE AT HICH BRIDGE. By Ep@ar Fawcett. 
AP om saa of singular strength, hot passion, and most moving 


»E STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. By E. W. Howe. 
pow ed August 6th.) The intense romance of the Kansas 
prairies, 


Modern, ecclesiasti- 


Sold everywhere. 





PENELOPE’S SUITORS. 


By EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER. 1 vol. 32mo. Quaintly bound 
in antique paper board, with strings, 60 cents. 

This captivating story of the Old Colony days in Massachusetts 
was originally published serially, when it aroused wide attention 
and great admiration. ‘‘ A subtly-clever, original, and remark- 
ably well-told story. The way in which the governor steals tho 
heart of ‘the young gentlewoman ’—just at a time when she is 
about to become engaged to a young friend of his—is sketched 
with exquisite grace and charm.”—Boston Advertiser. 


PROSE .PASTORALS. 


By HERBERT M. SYLVESTER. 1 vol. 12mo. Gilt top, $1.50. 

Aseries of very charming chapters on Nature and the manifold 
attractions of rural life, and rambling in the forests and meadows. 
It is the result of years of communion with Nature. 


HOME SANITATION. 


A Manual for Housekeepers. By the Sanitary Science Club of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. 50 cents. 


The subjects treated are the situation of the house, care of the 
cellar, plumbing and drainage, ventilation, heating, lighting, 
furnishing, clothing, food and drink. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF BOSTON. 


‘* A cross between Dickens and the minor key of ‘The Story of 
a Country Town.’ ’—Press, 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 


A Story for Girls. By Eprra ROBINSON. $1.50. 


‘Here is a bright story that has an uplifting power. It widens 
the mental horizon while teaching the tenderest, truest lessons 
of right living.”—San Francisco Post, 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.” $1.50. 


“This novel will be found more attractive than any society 
novel which has been published for years. We have in mind in 
saying this both Mr. Howells and Mr. James.” 

—Providence Journal, 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 


By EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER. $1.50. 


This is a work of ye species called romance ; and treateth saga- 
ciously of ye long-past days of ye noble and much-lamented Royal 
Governors of ye Massachusetts Bay Province, what time ye 
souldiers did march away to withstand ye Ffrench array before 
Louisburg, and ye many fair maids of Boston town did spinne 
flax on yeCommon. She whose name ye booke doth beare, and 
whose strange and wonderful adventures it doth set forth, wasa 
comely lass of Marblehead, borne from her native rocks by a very 
gallant and debonair knight of England. Nor shall we indite 
further as to what befell these love-lorn people, for whoso doth 
take unto himself the booke, these events to determine and ascer- 
tain, shall have great content. 


THE DEVIL’S HAT. 


By MELVILLE PHILIPS. 


*‘Its graphic sketches of life in the oil regions, with exciting 
recitals of the operations of scouts, prospectors, wildcatters, torpe- 
doists, speculators, etc. The story is bright and stirring through- 
out.”—Home Journal. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, BOsTOn. 











BOOK OF THE YEAR! 





EMARKS sy BILL NYE. 


(EDGAR W. NYE.) 





WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By J. H. SMITH. 





OF THIS BOOK THE AUTHOR SAYS: 


This book is not designed specially for any one class of —. Itis for all. It is a universal repository of thought. Some 
of my best thoughts are contained in this book. Whenever I would think a thought that I thought had better remain unthought, 
I would omit it on this book. For that reason the book is not so large asI had intended. When a man coldly and dispassion- 
ately goes at it to eradicate from his work all that may not come up to his standard of merit, he can make a large volume shrink 
till it is no thicker than the bank book of an outspoken clergyman. 

This is the fourth book I have published in response tothe clamorous appeals of the public. Whenever the public got to 
clamoring too loudly for a new book from me, and it got so noisy that I could not ignore it any more, I would issue another 
volume. The first was a red book, succeeded by a dark blue volume, after which I published a green book, all of which were 
kindly received by the American people, and under the present yielding system of international copyright, greedily snapped up 
by some of the tottering dynasties. 

But I had long hoped to publish a larger, better, and, if possible, a redder book than the first; one tat would contain my 
better thoughts, thoughts that I had thought when I was feeling well: thoughts that I had emitted while my thinker was rearing 
up on its hind feet, if I may be allowed that term; thoughts that sprang forth with a wild whoop and demanded recognition. 

This book is the result of that hope and that wish. It is my greatest and best book. It is the one that will live for weeks 
after other books have passed away. Even to those who cannot read, it will come like a benison when there is no benison in the 
house. To the ignorant, the pictures will be pleasing. The wise will revel in its wisdom, and the housekeeper will find that 
with it she may easily emphasize a statement or kill a cockroach. 

The range of subjects treated in this book is wonderful, even to me. It isa library of universal knowledge, and the facts 
contained in it are different from any other facts now in use. I have carefully guarded, all the way through, against using 
hackneyed and moth-eaten facts. As a result, I am able to come before the people with a set of new and attractive statements, 
80 fresh and so crisp that an unkind word would wither them in a moment. 

I believe there is nothing more to add, except that I most heartily endorse the book. It has been carefully read over by the 
proof-reader and myself, so we do not ask the public to do anything that we were not willing to do ourselves. 

&2~ I cannot be responsible for the board of orphans whose parents read this book and leave their children in destitute 
circumstances. 





BILL NYE is the most popular humorist living. His writings are read by English-speaking people all 
over the world. His admirers are counted by the millions, and his book will have an enormous sale. The 
simple announcement of his name will prepare a welcome for the agent everywhere. 

“REMARKS BY BILL NYE” is handsomely and durably bound, printed on extra cream-tinted paper, 
from beautiful type, and contains 504 closely-printed pages. 

Sold only by subscription, at the following prices : 


Extra Cloth, Gold and Black, Side and Back Stamps, . . $2.75 
“ “6 sé “ce “é sé “ oe. “eo Gold Edges, 3.50 


Extra Sheep, Library Style, ° ‘ 4.00 
Half Morocco, Gold Edges, 4-50 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. Address— 


A. E. DAVIS & COMPANY, 
123 & 125 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, 











READY JULY 15th. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A SOCIETY MAN 





A NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 
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IT IS THOROUGHLY UNIQUE, and 
without its parallel in current light 
fiction. . . . It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether it is the work of a man 
or of a woman. .. . Rumor has it 
that the author is a young lawyer, 
very prominent in the society of Phil- 
adelphia. - Causes one to wonder 
whether the author is a genius or an 
unconscious scoundrel. 

—New York World, June 26th. 
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A NOTED CRITIC SAYS :—This is the 
novel of this Summer. The love-making 
in it is charming, and it is interesting 
up tothe very end, It gives asad picture 
of iives of the men of the present day 
in our large cities, particularly in New 
York and Philadelphia. Like Thack- 

BARRY LYNDON, 

elaborate study of selfishness,” 


eray’s it is an 








Breezy and Entertaining, without an impure word, it is a forcible presentation of the 
great question of the day: Why are Men allowed so much wider 
latitude as to Moral Conduct than Women? 


Charmingly Illustrated, Beautifully Printed, Tastily Bound. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





BEECHER 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER, PULPIT ORATOR, 
PATRIOT, AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


A Volume of Representative Selections from the 
Sermons, Lectures, Prayers, and Letters of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
With a Biographical Sketch 
By THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TRUE WILLIAMS. Copious INDEX. 





This volume contains carefully classified selections of 
Mr. Beecher’s Views on Religious, Social, and Political Affairs 
—His Remarkable ltterances on Evolution—Selections from 
his Prayers, and from the Plymouth Hymn Book—Communion 
Sabbath at Plymouth Church—Great Speech in London— 
Sermon on Lincoln—Last Sermon in Plymouth Church— 
Beecherisms—Eulogies, etc. 





I2mo. Cloth. IWlustrated. Price, $1.25. 





DIVORCED 


A NOVEL. 


By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN, 


Author of “Lights and Shadows of Life,” ‘“‘A Washington 
Winter,” ‘South Sea Sketches,” ‘‘South Mountain 
Magic,” ‘‘ Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” etc. 





This is a masterly discussion of one of the 
burning questions of the age, dealt with accord- 
ing to the logic of facts. The plot is most 
ingenious. The characters are sketched with a 
very powerful hand. 





12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


257-259 State St., Chicago. 


384-386 Broadway, New York. 
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THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S SOUTHERN STORIES. 


In Ole Virginia. 


MARSE CHAN, AND OTHER STORIES. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. INCLUDING ‘*‘ UNC’ 
EDINBURG’S DROWNDIN’,” MEH LADY, OLE ’STRACTED, ‘NO HAID PAWN” AND POLLY. 


I VOL., 12MO; $1.25. 

R. H. Stoddard says in The Mail and Express: 

“ There are qualities in these stories of Mr. Page which we do not find in those of any other 
Southern author, or not to the same extent and in the same force—and they are the qualities which 
are too often wanting in modern literature. They are neither literary nor to be acquired by literary 
processes, however laborious and however toilsome, but are the direct, spontaneous, the natural 
growth, the flower and fruit of his genius. They are qualities which we attribute to the hearts rather 
than to the heads of writers.” 

The Nashville American says: 

‘** Never was plantation life in old Virginia so well described. And there is joy and pride that 
ends in sorrow and death, pathos that is surpassed by no record of the war that we know of; and again 
there is grief and a sense of all lost and utter loneliness—a picture true as life of the sad days that 
followed the terrible struggle—which end again in joy and happiness supreme. We have often said 
that the greatest fame would be won by that one of our Southern writers who would represent 
adequately and truly our ante-bellum Southern life, the life of the Southern gentry, and we believe 
that of all our new writers Mr. Page is best qualified to perform this task.” 


The Richmond (Va.) State: The Christian Union: 

‘Some of the completest and most satisfactory pictures of old “A writer rarely springs more suddenly into the fullness of popu- 
Virginia life. The stories cover quite fully the social life of Virgin- _larity than has the author of these strong and artistic tales, They 
ians of the time of which it treats. It is a book worth reading, and give a capital and, in the main, a cheerful reflection of a state of 
keeping to read again.” society that has passed away forever, happily as we all believe, yet 


which had some agreeable and inimitable features.” 


The New York 8un: 
The Boston Journal: 





‘tA series of tales and sketches scarcely equalled in tenderness, 
pathos, and humor by anything that Southern authors have yet ** The feature which won instant appreciation for these stories is 
produced.” undoubtedly their me gal They are simple “ genuine, and 
with the highest art fresh and original, expressing the author’s feel- 
G. P. Lathrop in The New York Star: ing in a manner which brings responsive sympathy from the reader. 


** Polly is a bright, blithe story of ante-bellum times, sparkling The heights of brilliancy and intensity have not always been reached ; 
with light humor and with happy tears that are as welcome asthe _ but what is perhaps of more importance, truth in delineation is at- 
dew on a flower. The cover of this volume is adorned witha very _ tained, and pathos and humor are accompanying qualities.” 
pretty design formed from the leaves and stalks of the Virginia 
creeper. But the author does not creep. He walks, he runs, he The New York World : 
bounds, and he has bounded into fame by the force of his genius, **These short stories possess conspicuous merit, and create the 
his originality, and his narrative skill. Mr. Page is a genuine, well-founded hope that the aspiring young author will achieve greater 
unimitative American raconteur, whose ‘In Ole Virginia’ justifies | success in more ambitious work. They are notable for their natural- 
us in expecting from his pen a rich contribution to our literature of _ness, ease, and simplicity, and as views of Southern life are valuable 


fiction.” contributions to American literature.” 
The Boston Commercial Bulletin : The Brooklyn Eagle: 

“ The Virginia negro is the central figure of all Mr. Page’s stories. “ These tales at once undeceive a Northern mind, which may 
Ignorant, superstitious, and yet affectionate and pathetic, the con- have thought nothing good in literature could come from the 


ventional heroes and heroines make way before him. The charm Southern’ Nazareth. They are indeed quite competent to found a 
of Southern society before the war, its impressive braggadocio and literature in their line. There is unmistakably the light of genius 
boundless hospitality, its rigid code of honor and financial bank- _ shining out of them.” 

ruptcy, the very shiftl of its prof are the breath of a 

these essays in fresh fields and pastures new.” The Wilmington (Del.) News : 

The C ‘ 4 “Simple and direct in composition, genuine and accurate in nar- 
je Cambridge Tribune : ration, these stories open the door with sympathy and fidelity to the 
‘*The beauty of these stories lies in the freshness of the themes, domestic life of the old slave period in its most attractive and allur- 

the author having broken unfamiliar ground, and having brought _ing aspects. The humor of these stories, their pathos, and droll 

his figures upon the scene with consummate art.” simplicity constitute a new attraction in literature. 
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-BOOKS: 


Obiter Dicta. First Series. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. I VOL., ELZEVIR 16MO, GILT TOP, $1.00. 
The contents are: Carlyle, On the Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning’s Poetry, Truth-Hunting, 
Actors, A Rogue’s Memoirs, The Via Media, and Falstaff. 
* The book is pervaded by freshness, manliness, fine feeling, and ‘¢ This brilliant and thought-compelling little book. . . . Apart 
intellectual integrity.”— The New Vork Times. from their intellectual grip, which we think really notable, the great 


«The book is neat, apposite, clever, full of quaint allusions, happy = charm of these essays lies in the fine urbanity of their satirical 
thoughts, and apt unfamiliar quotations.”— 7e Boston Advertiser. humor.”— The Academy. 


Obiter Dicta. Second Series. Fust Published. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. UNIFORM WITH THE FIRST SERIES. I VOL., ELZEVIR I16MO, 
GILT TOP, $1.00. 
The subjects of the essays included in the Second Series are: Milton, Pope, Johnson, Burke, 


The Muse of History, Charles Lamb, Emerson, The Office of Literature, Worn-out Types, Cambridge 
and the Poets, and Book-buying. 








**A second series of essays of this sort is a thing to congratulate “The point and the wit of these essays make them eminently 
one’s self upon. The subjects are well worn, and yet not one of the —_ readable; in many places they throw a fresh light on the character 
essays but is readable throughout."—7he New York Times. of their subjects, they are humane and tender, symmetrical in form 


*An elegant specimen of the bookmaker’s art. . . . Among and delicate in outline, and must commend themselves to every 
those that will attract especial attention are the articles on Milton, lover of English literature.”"— 7he Philadelphia Record. 


Pope, Burke, and Johnson, in which intelligent criticism is accom- ‘*Apt quotations flavor the essays with appropriate pedantry ; 
panied by a delicate and always enjoyable humor.” often a flash of wit will make the interpretation more vivid ; a light, 
—The New York Sun. graceful manner characterizes the whole.”— 7he Boston Journal, 


Letters to Dead Authors. 


By ANDREW LANG. I VOL., ELZEVIR 16MO, GILT TOP, $1.00. 


This little volume is made up of letters addressed to Thackeray, Dickens, Pierre de Ronzard, 
Herddotus, Pope, Lucien of Samosata, Rabelais, Jane Austen, Isaak Walton, M. Chapelain, Sir John 
Manndeville, Kt., Alexandre Dumas, Theocritus, Poe, Scott, Eusebius of Casarea, Shelley, Moliere, 
Burns, Omar Khayyam, and Q. Horatius Flaccus. 





“A gallery filled with melodious laughter, with felicitous hits, ‘*& book of unique design, scholarly execution, and fine literar 
with poetic and ingenious pages and images.”—7he Critic. criticism by one of the most accompiished of c ary Englis 
‘*Some perfect and much excellent writing, innumerable happy _— writers.".—7he Washington Capital. 
phrases and apt quotations, much wit, much kindly satire of modern ‘*The book is one of the luxuries of the literary taste. It is meant 
follies—social and political—some most interesting literary criticisms, for the exquisite palate, and is prepared by one of the ‘knowing’ 
and not a little gentle melancholy.”—7he Academy. kind. It 1s an astonishing little volume.” 


—The New York Evening Post. 
The three foregoing volumes in a box. Uniform Binding. $3.00. 


The Story of a New York House. 


By H. C. BUNNER. ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. FROST. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


‘‘There is an infinite pathos and charm in the story, in the pic- “It is Mr. Bunner’s delicacy of touch and appreciation of what 
tures of a life that would now seem to us to be old-fashioned, in the __ is literary art that gives his writings distinctive quality. Every- 
studies of character which fill the pages, and in the deft and artistic | thing Mr. Bunner paints shows the happy appreciation of an author 
method by which we are brought to see how hard it is to uproot old —_—_ who has not alone mental discernment, but the artistic appreciation. 


memories."— The Philadelphia Record. : : The author and the artist both —— one another in this ex- 
‘*The story is a very beautiful piece of work in style, in charac- cellent story."—T7he New York Times. | 
terization, and in human feeling.” — Zhe Boston Post. “*Mr. Bunner’s most eminent characteristic is an exquisite taste, 


‘“‘It is a great pleasure to come upon a piece of fine, conscientious a faultless literary breeding, and in this book, even more than in 
work like this little story of Mr. Bunner’s, which shows in every its predecessors, is shown his unerring instinct of literary refinement, 
page a true artistic feeling. We value it not only for the neatness which yet does not lack in strength and is fully masculine. The 
and grace of the style, but for the symmetry of the construction, story must not be judged as a novel; it is not a figure piece, but 
just balance of sentiment, and an indefinable beauty of tone which __ rather a landscape into which figures are slightly sketched. As such, 
is perfectly sustained from the first page to the last.’ however, it is one of the artistic successes of the year.” 

—The New York Tribune. —The New York World, 


Men and Manners a Hundred Years Ago. 


EDITED BY H. E. SCUDDER. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. I VOL., 12MO, GILT TOP, $1.25. 


“Tt is a right good companion for an idle hour—good to read to “Nothing could be better of its kind than this pretty little volume 

one’s self, and better still, to read aloud to a circle of friends under _is. The work was one that needed doing, and Mr. Scudder 
the greenwood tree, or in a quiet corner of a hotel piazza at New- _— done it surprisingly well. He has brought together from half a 
port or Saratoga.”— The Christian Intelligencer. score of hohe, many of them out of = and scarcely any of them 
“The volume is full of rich and varied description, d ac ible to the ordinary reader, all sorts of reminiscences, anec- 
personal reminiscences, and sketches of prominent Americans in all _dotes, extracts from contemporary letters and old records and 
sections of the country a century ago, and is ably edited through- journals, illustrative of the Revolutionary period in all parts of the 
out."— The Hartford Post, country, and piquantly illustrative, at times, of the manners and 
characters of historic personages.”— The New York Evening Post. 
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Agriculture 


IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. H. STorerR, S.B., A.M., PROFESSOR 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 2 VOLS., 8vO, $5.00. 


**Tt will prove invaluable to thoughtful farmers as a book of 
reference, and its pages have a rare attractiveness for any reader 
who takes an interest in the processes and mysteries of plant life, 
especially under cultivation, and can enjoy a scholarly discussion 
of the problems, practical and scientific, which confront investigation 
in this field.".—7he New York Tribune. 

“* Professor Storer has given us what, in our judgment, is the 
most noteworthy contribution to agricultural literature of recent 
years, either in this or any other country. We say this advisedly, 
and after a careful examination of the book. . . . While its scien- 
tific merits commend it to the student of science, its practical common 
sense as well as the lucidity and suggestiveness of its discussions 
will commend it no less to the thinking farmer.” 

—The New York Science. 


‘The work combines very happily the statement of scientific 
principles with due regard for financial and other practical con- 
siderations ; and it is written in an easy, popular style, that should 
render its perusal most pleasurable for any intelligent agriculturist, 
however slight his acquaintance with chemical terminology. It 
is a very valuable work.” 

—The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

“Without disparaging what has been done in other works we 
may commend, with little or no criticism, these two volumes, 
+ «»_.. The work may be described as a farmer’s manual, which 
should be in the hands of every one who is in any degree ambitious 
to profit by the enormous assistance which science has to give to 
the agriculturist.".—7he New York Independent. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, AND 


THE EPISTLES OF PETER, JAMES AND JUDE. 


8vo0, $4.00. 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler says: 
‘Packed and piled with the golden sheaves of many years of thorough Bible research is this precious volume called ‘Word Studies 
in the New Testament.’ It is not a commentary. It is not a dictionary. It is not a series of dry scraps on philology or lexicography. It 
is not a cyclopedia for lazy ministers to crib sermons from. It is just like no other work on the New Testament that we can find elsewhere, 


and therefore it fills a niche that has hitherto been left empty.” 


Bishop . F. Hurst says: 


“It is a contribution to the critical study of the New Testament which will, or ought to, be appreciated by every careful and interested 
studentof the Word. . . . It will be found a useful companion even to the competent Greek scholar.” 


“It is nota commentary, though it contains much that is exeget- 
ical; nor is it a grammar, though there is a large space devoted to 
the etymology, history, and forms of words, in its pages. It is a 
true study of words, designed to aid the careful student in gaining 
the richness and fulness of the divine thought.” 

—The New York Observer. 


Psychology. 


“Dr. Vincent has gathered from all sources and has putein an 
easily-comprehended form a great quantity of information of much 
value to the critical expert as well as to the studious layman who 
wishes to get at the real spirit of the Greek text. His work will 
occupy a position almost unique in its importance to biblical study.” 

—The Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


THE MOTIVE POWERS. By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COL- 
LEGE. UNIFORM WITH THE COGNITIVE POWERS, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. I VOL., 12MO, $1.50. 


“In his first work Dr. McCosh had studied the head; he now 
tells about the heart. The entire work is as popular as a book in 
psychology can be, it is eminently practical, and it is inductive in 
that it takes up manifest facts and tries to explain them or at least 
to classify them. It is a good introduction to psychology, specially 


suitable for use in colleges and ies, thoroughly clear, and 





eminently a safe book. Whether analysis is the right method in 
psychology, is a different question; but no critical student will 
object to President McCosh’s free use of induction. The work is 
specially commendable also for not dragging in the hazy field of 
dreams, hypnotism, mind reading, insanity, and animal intelligence, 
and for confining itself to the manifest realities of the human mind.” 
—The Boston Beacon. 


Mark Hopkins’s Works. 


Prof. Addison Ballard, of Lafayette College, says: 


**I have, for years, used Dr. Hopkins’s Outline Study of Man, in connection with his Law of Love, as a text-book for our senior 
classes. I have done this with unfailing success and with increasing satisfaction. It is of incalculable advantage to the student to come 
under the influence, through his books, of this great master of thought and of style. * cannot speak. of Outline Study in terms of too 


hearty commendation.” 


An Outline Study of Man; or, 
THE BODY AND MIND IN ONE SYSTEM. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS. REVISED 
EDITION. 12MO, $1.75. 


Teachings and Counsels. 
TWENTY BACCALAUREATE SERMONS, WITH 
A DISCOURSE ON PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
12MO, $1.50. 


The Law of Love, and Love as 
a Laws; or, CurisTiAN ETHICcs. DE- 
SIGNED TO FOLLOW THE ‘‘ OUTLINE STUDY 


OF Man.” <A NEw EDITION. 12MO, 
$1.75. 
Scriptural Idea of Man. 12mo, 


$1.00. 
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Around the World on a Bicycle. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO TEHERAN. By THOMAS STEVENS. WITH A COLORED FRONTIS- 
PIECE—PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR IN COSTUME—BY KELLY, AND OVER ONE HUNDRED 


OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vO, $4.00. 


‘‘Althougk Mr. Stevens traversed many countries of which little 
that is new remained to be said, he has produced a fresh and read- 
able book. He had many adventures and some really hair-breadth 
escapes. The illustrations give point and zest to the text.”’ 

—The New York Journal of Commerce. 

‘The journey from San Francisco to Teheran is capitally told, 
full of genial humor and bright observation ; in short, a narrative 
worthy of this unique journey round the globe.” 

—The New York Tribune. 


‘* The adventures of Mr. Stevens are either amusing or serious, 
but his boundless pluck and tact make them always entertaining. 
His book has all the elements of popularity in it. The bicyclers 
have read it or will read it. In addition the brightest boys will 
enjoy it, and in that category it is safe to include men of all ages 
and conditions.”—7he Boston Beacon, 

“Mr. Stevens possesses the dramatic faculty in a high degree. 
The achievement of Mr. Stevens is one that is without parallel and 
the story of it is of absorbing interest.”— Zhe Cambridge Tribune. 


Keel, Wheel, Whip, 


LAWN TENNIS 
AS A GAME OF SKILL. 


By LiguT. S. C. F. PEILe. Edited by 
Richard Sears. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, 
75 Cents. 


THE BOAT SAILER’S MANUAL. 


By Lieut. E. F. QUALTROUGH, U. S. N. 
8vo, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


THE SAILOR’S HANDY BOOK. 


By Lieut. E. F. QuALTROUGH, U. S. N. 
Square 16mo, Blue Roan, with Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams, $3.50. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP: 


How it was Won by the Yacht “ America,” in 

1851, and How it has since been Defended. 

By CAPT. ROLAND F. COFFIN. 1I2mo, 

oa Illustrations, Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, 
1.00. 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. 


Ridden, Written, and Illustrated by JOSEPH 
and ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Square 8vo, Paper, 50 Cents. 


HOW TO CAMP OUT. 


By J. M. GouLp. Knapsack Edition. 16mo, 
75 Cents. 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH. 


Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By af D, 
CHAMPLIN, Jr. Illustrated by E. L. 
Chichester. 


ew and Cheaper Edition, 
I2mo, $1.25. 


AN AMERICAN 
FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE, author of ‘Tri- 
umphant Democracy,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
Paper, Cheap Edition, 25 Cents; small 
4to, Cloth, $2.00, 





and Racket. 


“The book contains a special chapter for the instruction of ladies ; 
and is, in brief, the sort of a book, simple, lucid, and authoritative, which 
should be in the hands of 7 tennis player.”—7he Boston Beacon. 

“Tt is a close study and clear statement of the game, in order to both 
improve and make proficient, and will be found useful by every player.” 

—The Boston Globe. 


“ Besides treating of the management of sailing craft, this carefully 
prepared book contains concise descriptions of the various rigs in general 
use at home and abroad, directions for handling sailing canoes, and the 
rudiments of cutter and sloop sailing."—7he Pittsburgh Chronicle. 





**T think Mr. Qualtrough’s book very valuable to every young 
officer, to yachtsmen, and to all who follow the sea. The material is 
carefully prepared, well arranged, and very useful to all interested in 
maritime matters.”—C. R. P. Ropcers, Kear-Admirad. 





** Captain Coffin writes as one who loves and is thoroughly familiar 
with yachting, and his descriptions of the several contests are fresh and 
vivid.”— Zhe Philadelphia American, 

** Captain Coffin has enjoyed special opportunities for knowing the 
subject thoroughly, for he has witnessed nearly all the important yacht- 
ing contests in this country for the past twenty years.” 

—The Brooklyn Eagle. 





“‘Many adventures they met, queer people, and rare glimpses of 
nature at her best and most picturesque, all of which is graphically de- 
scribed by humorous pen and pencil sketches."—7he Church Union. 

‘Beautifully printed and illustrated, and full of quaint lore about 
Canterbury, Chatham, and Rochester. It is full of the humor of the 
olden time, and takes the reader’s imagination back to Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Pilgrims.” —7he Brooklyn Eagle. 





“Tt is the most convenient and complete hand-book for pedestrians 
and campers out that was ever published, and should be in the hands 
of every party undertaking to live in tents or to make pedestrian tours 
during the summer months.”—T7ke Portland Transcript. 





“*Mr. Champlin everywhere finds legends, traditions, queer monu- 
ments and memorials, odd characters, quaint bits of dialect, and other 
matters which he brings before us with vivacity and genuine literary 
skill. "—7he Christian Union. 

**Mr. Champlin’s book is one of the most delightful that has been 
published in many a day.”—Boston Transcript. 


“* A fresh and vivacious narrative of a very delightful trip. England 
has been done many times by Americans, but we doubt whether ever 
under circumstances more agreeable, or in a manner more favorable to 
observation, than by the party whose summer holiday is described by 
Mr. Carnegie.”—7he Boston Journal. 
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Standard Fiction by American Authors. 





COMPLETE SETS IN UNIFORM EDITIONS. 





Dr. J. G. Holland’s Works. 


“Dr. Holland will always find a congenial audience in the homes of culture and refinement. He does not affect the “wd of the 
darker and fiercer passions, but delights in the sweet images that cluster around the domestic hearth. He cherishes a strong fellow-feeling 
with the pure and tranquil life in the modest social circles of the American people, and has thus won his way to the companionship of many 
friendly hearts.”"— Zhe New York Tribune. 

Bitter-Sweet—Kathrina—The Mistress of the Manse—Puritan’s Guest—Titcomb’s Letters— 
Gold-Foil—Lessons in Life—Plain Talks—The Jones Family—Every-Day Topics, First Series— 
Every-Day Topics, Second Series—Sevenoaks—The Bay Path—Arthur Bonnicastle—Miss Gilbert’s 
Career—Nicholas Minturn. 


COMPLETE SETS, 16 VOLS., IN A BOX; HALF CALF, $44.00; HALF Morocco, GILT Top, 
$46.00; AND CLOTH, $20.00. SINGLE VOLUMES, $1.25 EACH. 


Edward Eggleston’s Novels. 


“Dr. Eggleston’s career as a novelist has been a peculiar one. His first work achieved a swift and unmistakable success. Its fresh 
and vivid portraiture of a phase of life and manners, hitherto almost unrepresented in literature ; its boldly contrasted characters; its un- 
conventional, hearty, religious spirit, and its reflection of the vigorous individuality of the author, took hold of the public imagination.” 

—The Christian Union. 
Roxy—The Circuit Rider—The Hoosier Schoolmaster—The Mystery of Metropolisville—The 
End of the World. 


COMPLETE SETS, 5 VOLS., IN A BOX; ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH; $7.25. SINGLE VOLUMES, 
$1.50 EACH, EXCEPT ‘‘ THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER,” $1.25. 


Donald G. Mitchell’s Works. 


“‘The light and easy movement of Mr. Mitchell’s style, the graceful and delicate transitions which he makes, the quiet humor in 
which he so naturally indulges, the sly but good-natured satire which seems to drop so naturally from his pen, and the unaffected yet 
chastened pathos into which he rises for a moment, are all exquisitely brought into a varied and beautiful tissue, which is filled to give 
perpetual delight to the cultivated reader, and to be itself an instrument of culture and refinement.”—7he New Englander. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Dream Life—Seven Stories—Wet Days at Edgewood—Dr. Johns— 
Bound Together—Out of Town Places—My Farm at Edgewood. 


COMPLETE SETS, 8 VOLS., IN A BOX; CLOTH, $10.00. SINGLE VOLUMES, $1.25 EACH. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Stories. 


‘* Of Mr.§Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are an unmixed blessing and delight? He is surely one of the most 
inventive of talents, discovering not only a new kind in humor and fancy, but accumulating an inexhaustible wealth of details in each fresh 
achievement, the least of which would be riches from another hand.”— W. D. Howe ts, zm Harfer’s Magazine. 


The Lady, or the Tiger? anD OTHER SToriEs, $1.25—The Christmas Wreck; AND OTHER STORIES, 
$1.25—Rudder Grange, ILLUSTRATED, $2.00—The Late Mrs Null, $1.50. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Novels. 


‘*She discovers gracious secrets in rough and forbidding natures—the sweetness that often underlies their bitterness—the soul of 
goodness in thingsevil. . . . rs, Burnett seems to have an intuitive perception of character. If we apprehend her personages, and 
I think we do clearly, it is not because she deseribes them to us, but because they reveal theinselves in their actions. Mrs. Burnett’s char- 
acters are as veritable as Thackeray’s.”—RiCHARD Henry STODDARD. 


That Lass o’ Lowrie’s—Haworth’s—Through One Administration—Louisiana—A Fair Barbar- 
ian—Surly Tim, AND OTHER STORIES. 


COMPLETE SETS, 6 VOLS., IN A BOX; CLOTH, $7.50. SINGLE VOLUMES, $1.25 EACH, EX- 
CEPT ‘‘ THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION,” $1.50. 


George W. Cable’s Novels. 


“There are few living American writers who can reproduce for us more perfectly than Mr. Cable does, in his best moments, the 
speech, the manners, the whole social atmosphere of a remote time and a peculiar people. A delicious flavor of humor penetrates his 
stories, and tragic portions are handled with rare strength."—7he New York Tribune. 


Dr. Sevier—Old Creole Days—The Grandissimes, A Story oF CREOLE LIFE. 
COMPLETE SETS, 3 VOLS., IN A BOX; CLOTH, $3.75. SINGLE VOLUMES, $1.25 EACH. 
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PopuLtaR Booxs IN PAPER Covers. 





A DESPERATE CHANCE. 
By Lrkut. J. D. J. KELLEY. 50 
Cents. 


THE LAST MEETING. 


A Story. By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
50 Cents. 


JUDITH. 


A Chronicle of Old Virginia. By 
MARION HARLAND. 50 Cents. 


FACE TO FACE. 


By ROBERT GRANT. 50 Cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, 


And Other Stories. By FRANK R. 
STOCKTON. 50 Cents. 


DR. SEVIER. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. 50 Cents. 





LATEST ISSUES. 


‘* Novel and exciting incidents follow in rapid succession. It is a fresh and 
lively story, and well out of the common run, and. although written merely to 
entertain, entertains to an unusual degree.”—7he Boston Globe. 





“It is brief, compact, salient ; every word of it is worth reading, and reveals 
either character or bearing on the plot; it is more dramatic than many a drama ; 
it is packed, as full as a nut is with meat, with thrilling intricate story.” 

—The Critic. 





‘*The most perfect, perhaps, of allof her novels. Fiction has afforded no more 
charming glimpses of old Virginia life than are found in this delightful sony 
with its quaint pictures, its admirably drawn characters, its wit, and its frank- 
ness."—The Brooklyn Daily Times. 





‘*This is a well-told story, the interest of which turns upon a game of cross 
purposes between an accomplished English girl, posing asa free and easy Amer- 
ican Daisy Miller, and an American gentleman, somewhat given to aping the 
manners of the English.” —7he Buffalo Express. 





‘Mr. Stockton, more, perhaps, than any recent writer, has helped to define 
the peculiar virtues of the short story. He has shown how possible it is to use 
surprise as an effective element, and to make the turn of a story rather than the 
crisis of a plot account for everything.” —A tdantic Monthly. 


‘*The story contains a most attractive blending of vivid descriptions of local 
scenery, with admirable delineations of personal character.” 
—The Boston Congregationalist. 
“Tt is a story that deepens, and broadens, and lightens, with an indescrib- 
able charm over its deep study of human nature.”—-The Critic. 





EARLIER ISSUES. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. Tue Lapy, or THE TIGER? 

Sid NOOR TEGO sien 'e,, aces cigbicie saiaieaes beseeeess 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. Rupper GRANGE........ 
A. A. HAYES. Tue Jesurt’s RING...........000. an 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT. A Cuitp or THe Century. 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON. Dr. Jexytt anp Mr. 





CAPTAIN ROLAND COFFIN. Tue America’s Cur. 


++. 50 Cts. Illustrated......... sinned. dame pnKGaknenewnanee 50 cts. 
--. 60Cts. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. Otp CreoLte Days. In two 

50 cts. parts ; each complete......... Moma neta coccee cee 30 CtS 
. 50 Cts. FRANCES H. BURNETT. Tuar Lass o’ Lowrtg’s... 50 cts. 
FRANCES H. BURNETT. Earlier Stories: Linpsey’s 








RINE «ase Gee is avatars pistalsreraca'eTsis7s ais ks Siew beak sews as . 50 cts. Pi ae CO eee eenean sate sid.) pias canine ween 30 cts. 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON. Kuipnappep.............. 50 cts. FRANCES H. BURNETT. Pretty Potty PemBerton, 40 cts. 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON. Tue Merry Men, and FRANCES H. BURNETT. KATHLEEN.........+0+e005 40 cts. 

Oiier TRIS ONE Faulesiisseesscs boss asssenvecaecas 35cts) | FRANCES H. BURNETT. THEO.........ccesceeseres 30 cts. 

G. P. LATHROP. Awn Ecuo oF PASSION............++ 50 cts. FRANCES H. BURNETT. Miss CresPIGNEY..... sess 90 Cts. 
G. P. LATHROP. Newport. A Novel................ 50 cts. SAXE-HOLM Srorts. First Series. Second Series. 
G. P. LATHROP. In THE DISTANCE ...... .....e00e08 50 CtS. Each complete...... Ru maW ambos) apeasdeiecaedeeses ce, SOtEEe 
J. S. or Dare. Guernvace; AN OLp Srory........... socts. | FITZ-JAMES O’BRIEN. Tue Dramonp Lens, and 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. A Secret OF THE Ska, and Other Stories. ...ccccscessecs pale hated ae tias sig sae sets 50 cts, 

NOR IPONROR 5 Sy oso s sn cGlens: eushsuecwchicoey 0s . socts. | ANDREW LANG. Tue Mark oF Cain.......... eoccee 25 CtS. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
H. C. BUNNER. 


bin PARTNERSHIP: STUDIES 


CHARLES MARVIN. Tue Russians AT THE GATES 
oF HERAT. With Maps and Portraits......... .. ... §0 cts, 


SM) SSDORV AT MERINO «5 0is'si0'a'aisc's via gsiesis .lelasis eS aa'o's socts. | MAX O’RELL. Jorin Butz anp His Istanp...... .. 50 cts, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. An American Four 1n-HAND CAPTAIN JOHN G. BOURKE. An Apacne Cam- 
IN BRITAIN........ Na NS Pd sso a: Bl hale wae ies witaleed 25 cts PAIGN IN THE SIERRA Mapre. [Jilustrated........... 50 cts. 





JULIA MAGRUDER. Across THE CuasM. A Novel.. 50 cts, 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Charles Scribner's Sons’ Catalogue of their Publications, and also of their Books for Young People muiled to 


any address on application, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 


Translated and edited by H. R. H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. In 8vo, cloth, extra, $3.75. 


The Ma: vine was the sister of Frederick the Great, and exerted great influence over his character. 
narrative of the petty intrigues and gossip of the German Court. 

The volume will have as Frontispiece an Autotype Copy of the Portrait in Berlin. 

*,* Princess Christian, during her recent stay in Berlin, devoted much time and attention to the completion of the English edition 
of the Memoirs of Wilhelmine, Margravine of Baireuth, sister of Frederick the Great. e Princess has for this edition a 

ial yy eyo es ning in a very interesting manner the main features of the general situation in teases, and especially in 
dermany, at tha In order to prepare herself for this task the Princess has made a diligent study of the original manuscripts in 
the Ber! coat om, the documents being placed at her disposal by the Crown Prince’s special request. In the course of her 
studies the Princess discovered an excellent portrait of the Margravine by Pesne; and this, in the form of a beautifully executed 
autotype, stands as the frontispiece of the book. 


Her Diary is a wonderful 








‘4 HISTORY OF THE TIME WE LIVE IN.” JOTTINGS FROM JAIL: Notes and Papers on Prison Mat- 

? ters. By Rev. J. W. HoRsLEY, M.A. Oxon., late (and last) 

MR. PUNCH'S VICTORIAN ERA, An Illustrated Chroni- Chaplain of H. M.’s Prison, Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo, 
cle of Fifty Years of the Reign of Her Majesty the Queen, cloth, $1.40. 


pictorially arranged with annals of the time, from the con- “A wonderfully interesting book.””—St. James Gazette, 


temporary pages of Punch. Tobe completed in from ten | LONDON IN 1887, New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 
Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
to twelve mon’ nD rs. Each 4to, price, 80 

I: ENS On Also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


cents. Originally compiled by HERBERT Fry. Seventh year of 
*«*Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era’ consists of the leading cartoons issue, revised and enlarged, 12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 


and illustrations which have adorned the pages of Punch during | GAPITAL, A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production. By 





the past fifty years, and thus refreshes our memory with regard KaRL Marx. Translated from the Third German Edition 
tothose great political and social questions which have agitated by SAMUEL MOORE and EDWARD AVELING, and edited by 
the world during that period. The work expresses a most happy FREDERICK ENGELS. 2 Vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 

idea.” —Newcastle Courant, ‘*The Bible of the working classes.” 





THE PERFECT WAY; OR, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 


By ANNA Bonus KINGSFORD (M.D. of the Faculty of Paris), and EpwaRD MAITLAND (B.A. Cantab). Revised and enlarged 
edition, being the first with the authors’ names. Square Svo, cloth, uncut tinted paper, $3.75. 


“It is a book that will be largely read sates A stndents of esoteric philosophy, theosophists, and investigators of recondite branches of 
thongnt anc and peseorns. ”— Boston Tra 
ore this book is read ania it deserves to be—the greater does the wonder grow as to its vroduction, and the inter- 
aes e genius that pervades each w eae sentence.’ 
veritable gospel of interpretatio: 
“Those marvellous appendices,” From Light and elsewhere. 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, and the English Ro- | STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE, Classical and 


mantic School. By ALoIs BRANDL, Professor of English at Modern, also The Legend of ‘Il Cenacolo,” a Poem. By 

the University of Prague. An English Edition by Lapy CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 1 vol., crown Svo, vellum, 
EAsTLAKE, assisted by the Author. With portrait, crown red edges, $2.40. 

Svo, cloth, $4.80. THROUGH THE KALAHARI DESERT. A Narrative 

’ ; of a Journey with Gun, Camera, and Note-Book to Lake 

a pg a wernt: Eig N’Gami, and Back. Forty-six illustrations, mostly from 

Bart., K.C.M.G., British Minister at Athens, With illus- iy ge EA. Tae, TREAT. OS, 


trations. 8vo, cloth, $4.80. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘ IDEAL” SERIES. 


CUCUMBER CHRONICLES, A Book to be Taken in | THE LAZY MINSTREL, By J. Asupy-Srerry. Printed 





Slices. By J, ASHBY-STERRY, author of ‘The Lazy Min- on hand-made paper, with charming vignette. 16mo, vel- 
strel,” “‘ Tiny Travels,” etc., etc. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, lum cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

“Quaint and droll, perfect in design and diction, light, bright, 

gilt top, with Four Collotype Illustrations, $2.00. PE a ke these a ns ate the caast cheerful "verses, wovan 

“‘ A capital hook i a lounge in the hammock and a hot day in =e with in latter- ure.”’—Shepiela Weekly 1: 
the le.”’—Sat —§ _; delightful little book del Béful Oo read, and not less de- 
iy to ts title, aoe a 8s book will afford Lghttal to ag upon.” Mer 

genuine plenenre to the AL. he. —Morning Post. The metre is perfect, ¥ music = f the peee well sustained, 

“Mr. Ashby- Sterry’s essays have a Salient air of ’ woniality and and there is that fun and merry qu: x A in ‘ p iaay Minstrel’ 
good spirits.” —Athenzum, which becomes vers de société.” —. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Second-Hand Books 
ready. Special Net Catalogue of Books greatly reduced in price ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 7438-745 Broadway, New York. 
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New YorK Ciry, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR ‘YounG Laprgs. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 
This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





NEW York Crry, 53 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 

Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 

All departments under competent teachers and professors. 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting and 
included in the course. 

Miss Kiersted’s school has removed to 26 East 62d Street. 
Circulars at Brentano’s and Putnam’s. Postal communications 
to be addressed to the school. 


New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. Boarpine ann 
Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduates prepared for College. 
From The New York Evangelist, June 16th, 1887: 


“It is pleasant to record a success well earned, and especially 
so in the case of oo4 a course we have watched with the i in. 
terest of Eat fndetn Peery Few possess in an equal 
degree that indefinable tact which causes everything to glide 
smoothly, and makes the school the place most loved next to the 
home. feed such aschool is a home, and happy are the young 
who are privileged to form a part of a domestic circle graced by 
so much culture and refinement.” 


New YORK Crry, 1961 Madison Avenue, near 125th St. 
Classical School for Girls. Primary and Aa- 
vanced Departments. College Preparatory Course fits for ei) 
Mpg 3 open to women. Pupils completing this Course will 

e admitted to Wellesley without further examination. Board- 
pet pupils at moderate terms. ens September 29th. 
Miss Nort and BARNES, Principals. , 


: New York Crry, 106 East 88th Street,.near Park Ave. 
Miss Susan M. Van Amringe’s Day 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. School P ced we beat October 4, 1887. 
REFERENCES: Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D.; Rev. Henry C: 
Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York; Prof. J. + Van Amringe, 
Columbia College. 


~ New York, 148 Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. Roberts and Miss Walker’s Eng- 
LISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE 
Girts. No home study for pupils under fourteen. 
NEw YorK City, 37 East 6Sth Street. 
The Misses Wreaks’ English, French, 
AND GERMAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens 
Sept. 29th. Kindergarten and separate class for little boys. 
New Yor«K City, 4 East 58th Street. 
Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls. 
Re-opens October 1st. (Facing Central Park.) 























New York Ciry, 414 Madison Avenue, near 48th Street. 
Mrs. Griffitts’ Day School for Young 
LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. Re-opens October 3d. 

New York City, West End Avenue, No. 50. 

West End Avenue School for Girls 


opens September 26th, under the direction of Miss Martha 
8. Thompson, Miss Aletta Annin, and Miss Lucie C. Beard. 








New York CITY, 721 Madison Avenue, near 64th Street. 
The Collegiate School. For Boys anp Youn 
MEN. The 68th school year bagine Sept. 21st, 1887. Circulars 
on application. REV. Dr. HENRY B. CHAPIN, Principal. 

New York City, 38 West 59th Street. 

Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


NEw York Ciry, 54 West 57th Street. 
Nowell and Schermerhorn’s School 
FOR Boys. Day and Boarding Pupils. Business and College. 


New York Crry, 647 Madison Avenue. 
The Misses Moses’ Day and Boarding 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. Re-opens Sep- 
tember 29th. 
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New York City, 6 and 8 East 53< Street. 


Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day ScHoon FoR YOUNG LADIES. 24th year begins Oct., 1887. 





New York Crry, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. pant 
Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls 
Re-opens October 3d. 

New York CIry, 24 West 38th Street. 
Mme. da Silva’s Boarding and Day 
ScHOOL FOR GrRLs. Re-opens October 8d. (Formerly Mrs, 
Ogden Hoffman.) 

New York Crry, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). 


Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 
ScHooL For Grris, formerly in Paris. Resident pupils re- 
ceived. Re-opens October 3d. 

New York Crry, 54 and 56 West 55th Street. 


Rutgers Female College. Boarding and Day 
School. Re-opens ag x: 28th. 
REv. G. W. Samson, D.D., President. 
New YorK Ciry, 26 East 58th Street. 
Mlle. Ruel’s School for Girls. Re-opens 
October 5th. (Number limited to fifty.) 
New YorK Cry, 32 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. (Established 1s¢2.) 
FAMILY AND Day SCHOOL FOR GiRLs. Muss Day in charge. 
NEw YORK CIrTy, 2123 Fifth Avenue. 
Mrs. Smuller and Daughters’ Boarding 
AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens September 20th. 
New York City, 18 West 93d Street, near Central Park. 
Heywood Collegiate Institute. 


























New York Crry, 9 West 14th Street. 
Stammering. An Institute where all nervous defects 
of speech are thoroughly corrected and cured. 


**Mr. Aldrich’s school is a public benefit of inosiinashie value.” 
—N. Tribune. 


For full information, testimonials from sedan pupils and 


eminent men, send for circular. 
I. R. ALDRICH. 





New YORK—PHILADELPHIA—CHICAGO—CINCINNATI—SAN 
FRANCISCO. 7 

Maven’s Short-Mand and Type-Writ- 
ING COLLEGES give skill for office positions in THREE MONTHS 
to all-day pupils. No failures by Haven’s System. Same facil- 
ities at each College. Pamphlets Free. AVEN’S COLLEGES: 
793 Broadway, New York; 1322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
139 Madison St., Chicago; 129 West Fifth St., Cincinnati ; 
23 Kearny St., San Francisco. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 
New York, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 
BROOKLYN, 40 Court Street. 
Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 
WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 


New YorK Crry, 25 Union Square, care WM. A. PonD & Co. 


Mr. Albert W. Berg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 


Instruction. Mr. Bera makes a specialty of Revising and 
Arranging Musical Manuscript. 











New YORK, Syracuse. 


Mrs. C. M. Wilkinson’s Home School 
FOR aon. Number limited to ten. $1000 per year. No 
extras. . ool year begins Sept. 14, 1887. fers to’ Hon. 
Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 


| Hon. Andrew D. White. 











NEw YORE, Rochester. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley’s School for 


Youne Lapies. Begins Wednesday, September 14th. Appli- 
cation should be made early. 
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New York, Brooklyn, 138 Montague Street. 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary. Day ayp 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The session of the 37th 
year will begin September 28th, 1887. 

CHARLES E. WEst, Principal. 





New York, Brooklyn. 
The Packer Collegiate Institute. Ascsoor 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. Re-opens September 23d. Forty-second 
annual catalogue sent to applicants. 





New YorE, ‘Brooklyn, 154 Montague Street. 


Mrs. Robert Goodwin’s School for 
GIRLS re-opens September 29th. Class for little boys. 





New York, Newburgh. 
Siglar’s Preparatory School 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges, and for 
business. Sanitary condition and physical training equal to 
the best; there has been no illness of any kind in the school 
during the past year. For circulars, etc., address 


HENRY W. SiGuaR, A.M., Yale, Principat. 





New York, New Brighton, §. I. 


St. Austin’s School. dncorporated.) A Church 
School of the Highest Class for Boys. Terms, $500. Nine resi- 
dent Masters, from Brown, London, Oxford, Cambridge, Dur- 
ham, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Apply to 

REv. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, B.D., Rector. 





New York, Clinton. 
Houghton Seminary for Young Ladies. 


2ith year. Advantages unsurpassed. Four years’ course. 
Address A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


NEw York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Irving Institute. A home school with refined sur- | 


roundings. Boys prepared for college or business. 
___Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph. D., » Prin pal. 
New Y York, | Peekskill-on-Hudson. 
Military Academy. Wrigut & TILDEN, Principals. 





New YorE, Tarrytown. 
$250—At Mount 


SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. 


Hope __ Ladies’ 





NEw York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 
Summer School ar Peexsxit AcapEmy. 
J. N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


“NEw Yorx, Rye, Westchester Co. 
Rye Seminary. Mrs. 8. J. Lirg, Principat. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut Street. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
GERY. 382d Winter Session begins Oct. 3d, 1887. Lectures and 
Clinics ten months in the year. Ladies res For further 
information, address : De PEIRCE, Dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4318 8 an a 4315 Walnut St. 


French and English Home School. 
Under charge of Mme. Clerc and Miss M. L. Pecke. French 
spoken fluently in two years. No day scholars. Terms, $300 
per year. Address MME. H. CLERC. 


"PENNSYLVANIA, PI Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 


Miss Anabel’s Boarding and Day School 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1124 Arch Street. 


The National School of Elocution and 
Oratory Offers superior facilities for instruction in every 
department of expression. Regular and special courses. 
Confers Diplomas and Degrees. Fifteenth year begins Sep- 
tember 26th. For full particulars, address 
J. H. BECHTEL, 
Secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. P 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies, 
Removed, in 1883, from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to 
OGONTz, the spacious country-seat of JAY COOKE, will begin its 
thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28. For Circulars, apply 
to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Principals. Emeri tus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT. Miss M. L. Bonney. 
* Sytvia J. EASTMAN. «© H. A. DILLAYE, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 
Franklin School for Boys. Attendance double 
that of last year. A full staff of teachers, with specialists in 
French, German, and Music. Ten resident pupils received, 
for which the terms are $600 per annum. The school building 
is the finest in Philadelphia, and equipped throughout in the 
best manner. The Register, giving full information, sent on 
application. Gro. A. PERRY, A.M., 
Head-Master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. 
Selwyn Hall. A Scsoor or rae HicHest ORDER FOR 
Boys. Convenient to all the great Eastern cities. Military 
system. Every modern appliance for study and recreation. 
Steam, gas, hot and cold water. Large gymnasium. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Boys of any age received. 
Send for catalogue. Lor C. BisHop, Head-Master. 





NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. Forty-thira year. Prepares 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 
Yale, or Harvard ; backward boys instructed privately. Place 
healthful, grounds ample, baseball, football, military drill, 
bowling alley, gymnasium. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


- New , JERSEY, C Ola Bridge, 1 hour from N. Y¥. (Penn. R. R.) 
Miss Conover’s Boarding School. For 


| SMALL CHILDREN. $150-$200 per year. Opens eptember 16 15th. 


For YouNG Lapiges. Thorough instruction. Preparesstudents | 


for college. The 39th year begins September 22d, 1887. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. and 21st § St. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 

VANIA. The 38th Annual Session opens October 6th. A three 

fort graded course is given in Spring and Winter terms. For 
rther information, address RACHEL | L. BoDLEY, M.D., Dean. 


ot ‘PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Bishopthorpe. A Church School for Girls. 19th 


year. Pupils prepared for College. F. I. WausH, Principal. 
Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 


| mitted to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith on our certificate. 


healthy. Fourteen resident teachers. 


| 
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Mass ACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester ‘Square. , 
Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Wednesday, Sept. 28, 1887. 


For Catalogue and Circular apply to 
REV. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston ‘Place. 
Preparation for the Institute of Tech- 


NOLOGY AND FOR HARVARD COLLEGE, without Greek. Private 
School. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
Greylock Institute, Preparatory ScHoon FoR 


Boys. 46th year begins Thursday, September 15th. For cata- 
logues, address GEo. F. MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
Boston University Law School. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT. 


For Circular, address the Dean, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. ee i 
Home and Day School for Girls. 
Primary, Intermediate, Classical, English, Music. eens 36 

ree 
“THE ELMs.” _ 


Vassar graduates teachers. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS, Baldwinsville. — 
Private Medical Home and School for 
NERVOUS AND FEEBLE CHILDREN. L. W. BAKER, M.D. 


Onto, Painesville. — 
Lake Erie Seminary, Location pleasant and 
Twenty-ninth year will 
begin September 8th, 1887. Entrance examinations September 
8th to 10th. Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 
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OxI0, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 


Mt. Auburn Institute. Esrasuisuep 1856. 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. History and Literature a | 


specialty. Careful home training and social culture. 
and Art. Advantages of Cincinnati made available to pupils. 
European vacation parties. Address H. THANE MILLER. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1832- 1836 Michigan Boulevard. ; 
Allen Academy for Boys and Young 
Men. Family and day pupils. Backward boys receive special 
attention. Thorough preparation for College or Business. 
Gymnastics and military drill under experienced masters. 
Location and all appointments the best. 25th year opens Sep- 
tember 21st. Faculty of fifteen instructors. Tra W. ALLEN. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
Spread’s Art Academy. A thorough academic 
art education in drawing and painting. Send for circular. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute. A scuoon or 
ENGINEERING. Well-endowed, well-equipped departments of 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering, Electricity, Chemistry, and 
Drawing. Extensive Shops and Laboratories. For Catalogue, 
address T.-C. MENDENHALL, President. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
St. Timothy’s English, French, and 


GERMAN SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES re-opens September 21st, 
1887. Address MISSES M. L. and 8S. K. CARTER. 


MARYLAND, Embla P. O., three miles from Baltimore. 
Notre Dame of Maryland. CouuecraTe In- 
S:ITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS. Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Music 


——_——— 





















ILLrino1s, Rockford. 


Rockford Seminary. For Youna Lapres. Full 
college course. Excellent preparatory department. Superior 
facilities for Music and Art. Resident physician. Sargent 
system of gymnastics. Address 

MARTHA HILLARD, lhaiataniead 


WASHINGTON, D.C ., Georgetown Heights. 


‘The Cedars.” A Home anp Day Scnoon ror Youna 
LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. College Preparatory, and Academic 
Courses. New buildings completed last November. Three 
acres inlawn. Address, Miss EARLE, 1916 35th Street. 








CANADA, London, Ont. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 

HiGH CLASS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Climate fine and dry, 
about same temperature as Ohio and New York States. Col- 
lege of Literature, Conservatory of Music, and School of Art. 
Apply for illustrated circular (free) to 
Rev. E. E. Ne ENGLISH, M. Av » Principal. — 








Connecticut, Hartford. 
Steele’s School for Young Ladies. 
Fall term begins September 2ist, 1887. Address 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





Ox10, Cincinnati, Lawrence and Third Streets. ; 
Bartholomew English and Classical 
ScHooL. HoME AND DAY ScHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. For 
Catalogue and Programme of Studies, address 
G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


Wesleyan Academy. One of the haif dozen best Preparatory and Classical Schools in New England. Excellent 
facilities in Academic Studies, Music, Painting. Industrial Science, and Commercial Studies. 
will cover all tuition in the Preparatory and Academic Courses, together with board, room rent, heating, and all other necessary 
expenses, except books, stationery, and lights, for Fall term of twelve weeks, beginning August 31st. 











The payment of #61 in advance 


Send for catalogue to, 
Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal. 





New York, New Hartford, near Utica. 


Mrs. Collier’s School and Home for 
YOUNG GIRLS, from 6 to 16. Open the entire year. 


i Habla V. Espanol? 
Parlez-Vous Francais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


you can, at your own home, by 
Dr. Richard 8S, Rosenthal’s 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Italian or German. 

Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, Cerman 
or Italian, 25 Cents. 

All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—be- 
come actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects 
all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard 
to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Buiiding. Boston, Mass, 


ART | TERG HA ir JU NE, JULY, 
AUGUST, only FI. 

Includes six numbers of & 20-page illustrated paper, six 0 
pattern embroidery supplements, full size; also three (8) very 
3eautiful Colored Studies, viz..—LARGE STUDY OF 
LANDSCAPE: Forest Trees and Pool, Julian Rix; 
LARGE STUDY OF ORANGES, Fruit and Blossoms; 
STUDY OF CARNATIONS: Pink, Red, White, and 
Yellow. Or for %1.25 eight (8) issues of THE ART IN- 
TERCHANGE with supplements, etc., the three studies de- 
scribed above, and A VERY ATTRACTIVE COLORED 
OUT-DOOR STUDY, by F. K. M. Rehn, Back of the 
Beach. These studies are all 20x14 inches, executed in the 
best manner. Subscribers’ questions answered in the paper. 
19th volume commencing. Sample copy, with illustrated cata- 
logue and Rix LANDSCAPE or MARINE STuDy, sent for 20 cents. 
WM, WHITLOCK, Publisher, 

37 and 39 West 22d Street, N. ¥ 
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upon any matter pertaining to School-books. 
If a different book is desired in your classes, 
advise us and learn what we publish on the subject— 
our prices, terms, etc. Books sent for examination 
are returnable if not adopted. 


[spon sar are cordially invited to address us 





“The Alphabet of Manual Training.’ 


White’s Industrial Drawing 


REVISED, 


The most important books ever pub- 
Write for particulars. 


For schools. 
lished on the subject. 





SWINTON’S Readers, Spellers, Geographies, Histories. 
ROBINSON’S Mathematics. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 
SMITH’S Physiology and Hygiene. 
HUNT’S Hygiene. 
WEBSTER’S School Dictionaries. 
GRAY’S Botanies, DANA’S Geologies, COOLEY’S Chem- 
istry and Philosophy, etc., etc. 


Our BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 
753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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“A MATTER OF OPINION,” - 
These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go with 


Price, $15. 


safety to any part of the world. If intended for Wedding 
Presents, they will be forwarded promptly, as directed. An 
Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in price from $10 
to $25, and pedestals (in mahogany and ebony finish), can be 
had on application, or will be mailed by inclosing Ten Cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., New York. 
TAKE THE ELEVATOR. 





ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS: have been in 
They have 


never failed to do all that is claimed for them, 


use for over twenty-five years. 


and can always be depended upon. Do not 
be deceived by misrepresentation. 

Ask for ALLCOCK’s, and let no explanation 
or solicitation induce you to accept a sub- 


stitute. 





INDURATED , 
FIBRE + 
+ WARE. 


SEAMLESS. 


aie B 

















or foul, Is very light. 
and unaffected by extremes of weather. 


° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 
° 












No Hoops to Rust 
and Drop Off. 





Pails, Tubs, Basins, Water 
Coolers, Milk Pans, 
Keelers, Spittoons, Um- 
brella Stands, Slop 
Jars, etc., etc. 





© Bottoms Cannot 
Drop Out. 





OULDED in one piece from wood pulp. Treated chemically, giving great strength 
and durability, and at the same time making the ware IMPERVIOUS to liquids, 
hot or cold. Being neither painted nor varnished it will not impart taste to any- 
thing put in it, and will not further absorb liquid or odor so as to become heavier 

Has no hoops to drop or rust off. Warranted absolutely seamless 


If he does not keep them send us his name. 





PORTLAND, ME. 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
MECHANICVILLE, N. Y. 


Ask your Grocer or Hardware Dealer to show you these goods. 
OSWECO, N. Y. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


| racromee | 


WINONA, MINN. 








“smes' } 110 Chambers St., New York. 


UNION INDURATED FIBRE CoO., 





39 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





























SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Vou, TL AUGUST, 1887. No. 2. 


A COLLECTION OF 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 
V. 


Waurrte Lion, Brisrot, 
Monday 1850. 


My pear Lapy : 

With the gold pen there’s no know- 
ing how and what I write, the hand- 
writing is quite different and it seems 
as if one was speaking with a differ- 
ent voice. Fancy a man stepping up 
to speak to you on stilts and trying 
to make a bow, or paying you compli- 
ments through a Punch’s whistle -—not 
that I ever do pay you a compliment, 
you know, but I can’t or I shan’t be able 
for a line or two to approach you nat- 
urally, and must skate along over this 
shiny paper. 

I went’ to Clevedon and saw the last 
rites performed for poor dear Harry.— * 
I went from here, and waited at Candy’s 

Profile of Boehm's Statuette. till the time of the funeral, in such cold 

weather! Candy’s shop was full of cease- 

less customers all the time—there was a little boy buying candles and an old 
woman with the toothache—and at last the moment drew nigh and Tinling in a 
scarf and hat-band driving himself down from the Court, passed the shop, and I 
went down to the church. It looked very tranquil and well ordained, and I 
had half an hour there before the procession came in view. Those ceremo- 
nies over a corpse—the immortal soul of a man being in the keeping of God, 
and beyond the reach of all undertakers,—always appear to me shocking rather 
than solemn,—and the horses and plumes give me pain.—The awful moment was 
when the dear old father—the coffin being lowered into the vault where so 
much of his affection and tenderest love lies buried, went down into the cave 
and gave the coffin a last kiss ;—there was no standing that last most affecting 
touch of Nature. . . . Mr. Hallam who had been up-stairs came down after 
an hour or two ; and I was so sorry that I had decided on coming back to Bris- 

* H. F. Hallam died 24th Oct. 1850. 
Copyright, 1887, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


tol, when he asked me whether I wasn’t nearer and nearer, or at least eliminate 


going to stay? Why didn’t I? I had 
written and proposed myself to Dean 
Elliot in the morning personally, and I 
find he is out of town on returning here 
in the coldest night to the most discom- 
fortable inn, writing paper, gold pen. 

. .« Duty, Duty is the word, and I 
hope and pray you will do it cheerfully. 

Now it is to comfort and help the 
weak-hearted, and so may your com- 
forter and helper raise you up when 
you fall. I wonder whether what I said 
to you yesterday was true? I know 
what I think about the famous chapter 
of St. Paul that we heard to-day,—one 
glory of the sun, and another of the 
moon, and one flesh of birds and one of 


falsehood. 

To-morrow then for Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse. Write to me there, dear 
sister, and tell me you are cheerful and 
that your baby is well, and that you 
love your affectionate old brother. When 
will you see the children? to-morrow I 
hope. And nowI will go to bed and 
pray as best I can for you and yours 
and your nieces and your faithful old 
Makepeace. 

G. B. T. 
1851. 


I have no news to give for these two 
days, but I have been busy and done 
nothing. Virtue doesn’t agree with me 








Clevedon Church. 


fish and so forth,—premature definitions 
—yearnings and strivings of a great 
heart after the truth. Ah me—when 
shall we reach the truth? How can we 
with imperfect organs? but we can get 


well, and a very little domestic roseleaf 
rumpled puts me off my work for the 


day. Yesterday it was, I forget what ; 
to-day it has been the same reason ; and 
lo! Saturday cometh and nothing is 
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done. . . . We have been to the Zodlogical Gardens this fine day and amused 
ourselves in finding likenesses to our friends in many of the animals. Thank 
Evns! both of the girls have plenty of fun and humour ; your’s ought to have, 
from both sides of 
the house,—and a 
deal of good besides, 
if she do but possess 
a mixture of Will- 
iam’s disposition and 
yours. He will be 
immensely tender 
over the child when 
nobody’s by, I am ener hie College. Camerisge BA 
sure of that. No ny fa ii aie 
father knows for a At HE one cede ert 


Whe was snatched away by sudden death 


few months what it AN} \ ||) |e Weer enSepemterse™ too 
HABA H ‘ | in the 23% year or his age 
is, but they learn af- EM BGI! Ane ane inchin obesare asd eatery Coun 
terwards. It strikes “| |: cnr to only bt he pal 
of but already conspicuous among his contemporaries 


me [have made these \ 1 | tor the Wightese a is gonna 


the depth of his understanding. 


statements before. “ANE Alam dha satantesat ti digaianes 


the fervour of his piety 


We had a dull din- ened =| (Ate and the por ot his, 
ner at Lady 8, Nfl, (BM) |}!: * {ave oneerissine oesinenarissine 
party of chiefly ; | Bi ||)) raven nc marc mie rosrmae araviescanu’ eu 
and O! such a pret- Niven ogee ak 
ty one, blue eyes, 
eold hair, alabaster 
shoulders and such 
a splendid display of 
them. Venables was 
there, very shy and 
erand-looking—how 
kind that man has 
always been to me! 
—and a Mr. Simeon Her Raig ts 4) OP fis 
of the Isle of Wight, | en 
an Oxford man, who iY) jo ; 
won my heart by i 
praising certain Sa TA "4 Sad eaiizet, an image of He ster eather os 


parts of Vanity Fair Td} Jf: ~" | distinguished like him by early reputation, and by the aflection of 


. Ps " many friends. he was like him also. cut off bya short illness 

which people won’t i Be inatoresgntand ae 

like. Carlyle glow- mus // ‘| psp etn A pyre ieee een 

ered in in the even- LBA IS. << subsite sotto vighteous will o Heaven 

‘ | ’ which has ordained him tebe their survivor. 

ine; and aman who cd 

suid a good thing. 

Speaking of a stupid 

place at the sea-side, Memorial Tablets to Arthur and Henry Hallam in Clevedon Church (from a photograph). 

Sandwich I think, 

somebody said “Can’t you have any fun there?” “O! yes,” Corry said, “but 

you must take it with you.” A nice speech I think, not only witty but indicating 

a gay cheerful heart. I intend to fry after that ; we intend to try after that; and 

by action and so forth get out of that morbid dissatisfied condition. Now I am 

eoing to dress to dine with Lord Holland; my servant comes in to tell me it is 

time. He is a capital man, an attentive, alert, silent, plate-cleaning, intelligent 

fellow; I hope we shall go on well together, and that I shall be able to afford 

him. : : ; P . : ; . P : ; : . : 
Boz is capital this month, some very neat pretty natural writing indeed, bet- 

ter than somebody else’s again. By Jove, he is a clever fellow, and somebody 














. "To the Memory ot : 
HENRY FITZMAURICE HALLAM, 


.Dorn Aug® Si 1924. Died at Siena Oct? 237 1850. 


and purity of life. an image of his elder brother was 


Jlowhose clear and vivid understanding. sweetness of dispesition | 
i 
| 
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else must and shall do better. Quiet, 
pleasant dinner at Lord Holland’s ; leg 
of mutton and that sort of thing, home 
to bed at 10.30, and tomorrow to work 
really and truly. Let me hear, please, 
that you are going on well and I shall 
go on all the better. 


April 29th, 1851. 

MapaM AND DEAR Lapy : 

Will you have a little letter to-day, or 
a long letter tomorrow ? for there’s only 
half an hour to post time.—A little let- 
ter to-day ?—I don’t wonder at poets 
being selfish, such as Wordsworth and 
Alfred.—I have been for five days a 
poet, and have thought or remembered 
nothing else but myself and my rhymes 
and my measure. If somebody had 
come to me and said, “Mrs. Brookfield 
has just had her arm cut off,” I should 
have gone on with, Queen of innumera- 
ble isles, tidumtidy, tidumtidy, and not 
stirred from the chair. The children 


and nobody haven’t seen me except at 
night ; and now though the work is just 
done, (I am just returned from taking 
it to the Times office) I hardly see the 


paper before me, so utterly beat, ner- 
vous, bilious and overcome I feel; so 
you see you chose a very bad day ma’am 
for a letter from yours very sincerely. 
If you were at Cadogan Place I would 
walk in, I dare say, say God bless you, 
and then ask leave to go to sleep. Now 
you must be thinking of coming back to 
Pimlico soon, for the lectures are to be- 
gin on the 15th. I tried the great room 
at Willis’s yesterday, and recited part of 
the multiplication table to a waiter at 
the opposite end, so as to try the voice. 
He said he could hear perfectly, and I 
daresay he could, but the thoughts some- 
how swell and amplify with that high- 
pitched voice and elaborate distinctness. 
As I perceive how poets become selfish, 
I see how orators become humbugs and 
selfish in their way too, absorbed in that 
selfish pursuit and turning of periods. 
It is curious to take these dips into a 
life new to me as yet, and try it and see 
how I like it, isn’t it? Ah me, idleness 
is best; that is, quiet and repose of 
mind and somebody to love and be fond 
of, and nil admirari in fine. The gentle- 
men of the G. tell me, and another audi- 
tor from the Macready dinner, that my 
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style of oratory was conspicuous for con- 
summate ease and impudence, I, all the 
while feeling in so terrible a panic that I 
scarcely knew at the time what I was ut- 
tering, and didn’t know at all when I sat 
down.—This is all I have to tell you 
about self, and ten days which have 
passed away like a fever. Why, if we 
were to let the poetic cock turn, and 
run, there’s no end of it I think. Would 
you like me now to become a great— 
fiddlededee ? no more egotisms Mr. M. 
if you please. 

I should have liked to see your master 
on Sunday, but how could I? and Lord! 
I had such a headache, and Dicky Doyle 
came, and we went to Soyer’s Symposium 
and the Crystal Palace together, where 
the great calm leviathan steam engines 
and machines lying alongside like great 
line of battle ships, did wonderfully 
move me ; and I think the English com- 
partment do beat the rest entirely, and 
that let alone our engines, which be in- 
comparable, our painters, artificers, mak- 
ers of busts and statues, do deserve to 
compare with the best foreign. This I 
am sure will interest and please Miss 
Brookfield very much. God bless that 
dear little lady. Iwould give two-pence 
to hear her say, “more tea.” Oh, by the 
way can I have that young woman of 
whom Rossiter spoke? Mary goes away 
at the end of the week and a cook is 
coming, and I want a maid, but have had 
no leisure to think of one until now, 
when my natural affairs and affections 
are beginning to return to my mind, and 
when I am my dear lady’s friend and 
servant, W. M. T. 


May, 1851. 

AMIE: 

I write you a little word after that Ex- 
hibition from home. : : , 

The ode has had a great success. What 
do you mean by “an ode as she calls it?” 
Vive dieu, Madame, it is either an ode or 
nix (the German for nothing.) And as 
for the Exhibition, which don’t interest 
me at all so much, it was a noble, awful, 
great love-inspiring, gooseflesh-bringing 
sight. I got a good place by good luck 
and saw the whole affair, of which no 
particular item is wonderful; but the 
general effect, the multitude, the riches, 
the peace, the splendour, the security, 
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From a drawing by Thackeray in the possession of Mrs. Brookfield. 


the sunshine, great to see,—much grander 


than a coronation. The vastest and sub- 
limest popular festival that the world has 
ever witnessed before. What can one 
say about it but commonplace? There 
was a Chinese with a face like a panto- 
mime-mask and shoes, who went up and 
kissed the Duke of Wellington, much to 
the old boy’s surprise. 

And the Queen looked not uninterest- 


ing ; and Prince Albert grave, handsome, 
and princely ; and the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Royal are nice chil- 
dren,—very eager to talk and observe 
they seemed. And while the Arch- 
bishop was saying his prayer, begin- 
ning with Pater Noster, which sounded, 
in that wonderful throng, inexpressibly 
sweet and awful, three Romish Priests 
were staring about them, with opera 
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glasses ; which made me feel as angry as 
the Jews who stoned Stephen. 

I think this is all I have to say. Iam 
very tired and the day not over, for I have 
promised the children to take them to 
the play, in recompense for their dis- 
appointment in not getting to the Ex- 
hibition, which they had hopes of seeing 
through my friend Cole. . : 


[1851.] 
Rerorm Cuvs. 
My Dear Sir or Manan: 


Pax vobiscum ; ora pro nobis. Tf you 
go to the lecture to-day, will you have 
the fly? It will be only ever so little 
out of the fly’s way to come for you: 
and will you fetch me from this place 
please, and will you send an answer by 
coachman to say whether you will come 
or no? 

I had a gentle ride in the Park, and 
was all but coming to 15, but I thought 
I wouldn’t get off my oss at any place 
save that where I am going to work, 
mntil lecture time. 


namely this here 
Doyle will be in waiting at 4} o’clock to 
let the stray sheep into the fold. 
I am, yours 
MAKEPEACE, 
Bishop of Mealy Potatoes. 


My Dear Lapy: 

I have been at work until now, eight 
o'clock. The house is very pleasant, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. bent on being so, 
the dinners splendacious, and what do 
you think I did yesterday? Please to 
tell Spring Rice this with my best re- 
gards, tomorrow. I thought over the 
confounded Erminia matter in the rail- 
road, and wrote instantly on arriving 
here, a letter of contrition and apology 
to Henry Taylor for having made, what 
I see now, was a flippant and offensive 
allusion to Mrs. Taylor. I am glad I 
have done it. I am glad that so many 
people whom I have been thinking 
bigoted and unfair and unjust towards 
me, have been right, and that I have 
been wrong, and my mind is an im- 
mense deal easier. 


My DEAR : Will you, I mean Mr. 
Brookfield, like to come to Mrs. S’s 
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sworry to-night? There will be very 
pretty music, and yesterday when I met 
her, I said I wanted her very much to 
go and sing to a sick lady of my ac- 
quaintance and she said she would with 
the greatest pleasure in the world ; and 
I think it would be right if Mr. Brook- 
field should call upon her, and I am dis- 
engaged on Wednesday next either for 
evening or dinner, and Mrs. Sartoris’ 
number is 99 Eaton Place, and I am, 
Your obedient servant 
W. M. Tuackeray. 


My pear VIEvx: 

I have told the mouche to call for me 
at the Punch office at eight, and to come 
round by Portman Street first. If you 
like you can come and we can go to a 
little play, a little something, to Hamp- 
stead even if you were up to it. If 
you'd like best to sit at home, I'd like to 
smoke a pipe with you; if you'd like 
best to sit at home alone, I can go about 
my own business, but don’t mind choos- 
ing which way of the three you prefer, 
and 

Believe me, hallis yours 
W. M. T. 


My pear sick Lapy: 

I send you 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, MSS just 
to amuse you for ten minutes. Annie’s 
I am sure will; isn’t it good? the peril- 
ous passage, and the wanting to see me. 
The letters are to ladies who bother me 
about the Bath and Wash-house /ée ; 
and the verses, marked 2, were written 
in a moment of depression—I wonder 
whether you will like No. 2? 

Virginia wasn’t at dinner after all, 
yesterday. Wasn’t that a judgment on 
somebody? She stopped to take care of 
a sick sister she has ; but I made myself 
as happy as circumstances admitted, and 
drank your health in a glass of Mr. 
Prinsep’s excellent claret; one can't 
drink mere port this weather. 

When you have read all the little 
papers, please put them back, and send 
them by the printer’s devil to their 
owner. It has just crossed my mind 
that you may think it very conceited, 
my sending you notes to read, addressed 
to grand ladies, as if I was proud of my 
cleverness in writing them, and of being 
in a state of correspondence with such 
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grand persons. But I don’t want to 
show off, only to try and give you ever 
so little amusement, and I don’t choose 
to think about what other people choose 
to think about. 
Yours, dear Mrs. Brookfield, 
W. M. Tuackeray. 


My pear Mapam: 

Tam always thinking of Mrs. C— W— 
H— with a feeling of regard, so intense 
and incomprehensible, that feeble words 
cannot give it utterance, and I know 
that only a strong struggle with my 
interior and a Principle which I may 
say is based on the eternal data of 
perennial reminiscences, can keep this 
fluttering heart tolerably easy and se- 
cure. But what, what, is Memory? 
Memory without Hope is but a negative 
idiosyncracy, and Hope without Memory, 
a plant that has no root. Life has many 
such, but still I feel that they are too 
few; death may remove or in some way 
modify their poignancy ; the future alone 
can reconcile them with the irrevocable 
fiat of yesterday, and tomorrow I have 
little doubt will laugh them into melan- 
choly scorn. Deem not that I speak 
lightly, or that beneath the mask of 
satire, any doubt, any darkness, any 
pleasure even, or foreboding, can mingle 
with the depth of my truthfulness. Pas- 
sion is but a hypocrite and a monitor, 
however barefaced. 

Action, febrile continuous action, 
should be the pole star of our desolate 
being. If this is not reality, I know not 
what is. Mrs. C. W. H. may not under- 
stand me, but you will. 


Fragment. 


And is W. Bullar 
going to ‘work upon you with his “simple 
mysticism?” I don’t know about the 
Unseen World; the use of the seen 
World is the right thing I’m sure !—it 
is just as much God’s world and Creation 
as the Kingdom of Heaven with all the 
angels. How will you make yourself most 
happy in it? how secure at least the 
greatest amount of happiness compatible 
with your condition ? by despising to-day, 
and looking up cloudward? Pish. Let 


us turn God’s to-day to its best use, as 
well as any other part of the time He 
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gives us. When I am on acloud a-sing- 
ing, or a pot boiling—I will do my best, 
and if you are ill, you can have consola- 
tions ; if you have disappointments, you 
can invent fresh sources of hope and 
pleasure. I’m glad you saw the Crowes, 
and that they gave you pleasure ;—and 
that noble poetry of Alfred’s gives you 
pleasure (I'm happy to say ma’am I’ve 
said the very same thing in prose that 
you like—the very same ‘words almost). 
The bounties of the Father I believe to 
be countless and inexhaustible for most 
of us here in life; Love the greatest. 
Art (which is an exquisite and admiring 
sense of nature) the next.—By Jove! Til 
admire, if I can, the wing of a Cock- 
sparrow as much as the pinion of an 
Archangel ; and adore God the Father 
of the earth, first ; waiting for the com- 
pletion of my senses, and the fulfilment 
of His intentions towards me afterwards, 
when this scene closes over us. So when 
Bullar turns up his 1 to the ceiling, Tl 
look straight at your dear kind face and 
thank God for knowing that, my dear ; 
and though my nose is a broken pitcher, 
yet, Lo and behold there’s a Well gush- 
ing over with kindness in my heart 
where my dear lady may comeand drink. 
God-bless you,—and William and little 
Magdalene. 


Fragment. 


I have had the politest offer made me 
to go to Scotland, to Edinburgh, where 
there is a meeting of the savants—just 
the thing for me, you know; thence to 
the Highlands with Edward Ellice ; 
thence to Miss Prince’s friend, the 
Duchess, who is the most jovial, vener- 
able, pleasant, and I should think too, a 
little wicked, old lady. And I suppose 
I could be franked through the kingdom 
from one grandee to another ; but it 
don’t seem much pleasure or rest, does 
it? Best clothes every day, and sup- 
porting conversation over three courses 
at dinner; London over again. Anda 
month of solitary idleness and wander- 
ing would be better than that, wouldn't 
it? On the other hand it is a thing to 
do and a sight to see, sure to be useful 
professionally, some day or other, and to 
come in in some story unborn as yet. 

I did the doggerel verses which were 
running in my head when I last wrote 
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From a letter to Mrs. Elliot, now in the possession of her sister, Miss Kate Perry. 


you, and they are very lively. You'd say 
the author must have been in the height 
of good spirits;—no, you wouldn’t, 
knowing his glum habit and dismal 
views of life generally. 

We are going on a little holiday ex- 
cursion down the river to Blackwall, to 
board the American Packet-ship, the 
Southampton, I told you of before ; and 
shake hands with the jolly captain, and 
see him out of the dock. Then the 


young ladies are going to Don Giovanni 
in the evening, and I to dine with the 
Earl of Carlisle, but I want quiet. 

Do you remember my telling you of 
O’Gorman Mahon, bidding some ladies 
to beware of me for I could talk a bird 
off a tree? Iwas rather pleased at the 
expression, but O’Gorman last Saturday, 
took me away out of Lord Palmerston’s 
arms, with whom I was talking, and 
said that some ladies had informed him, 
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that when he made use of that expres- 
sion, my countenance assumed a look 
of the most diabolical rage and passion, 
and that I abused him, O’Gorman, in 
the most savage manner. In vain I re- 
monstrated, he’ll believe it to the end 
of his life. 
1851. 


Good Friday. 

Yesterday evening in the bitter blast 
of the breeze of March, a Cavalier, 
whose fingers were so numbed that he 
searce could hold the rein of his good 
steed, might have been perceived at a 
door in Portman Street in converse 
with a footman in dark green livery, 
and whose buttons bore the cognizance 
of the Well-known house of Brookfield. 
Clouded with care and anxiety at first 
the horse-man’s countenance (a stalwart 
and grey-haired man he was, by our 
lady, and his face bore the marks of 
wounds received doubtless in early en- 
counters) presently assumed a more 
cheerful aspect when he heard from the 
curly-pated servitor whom he interro- 
gated that his Lady’s health was better. 


“Gramercy ” he of the steed exclaimed 
“so that she mend I am happy! happier 


still when I may behold her! Carry 
my duty, Fellow, to my Mistress’ at- 
tendant, and tell her that Sir Titmarsh 
hath been at her gate.” It closed upon 
him. The horse-man turned his charg- 
er’s head home-ward, and soon was lost 
to view in the now lonely park. 

I've been to church already with the 
young ones—had a fine ride in the 
country yesterday—am going to work 
directly this note goes off—and am ex- 
ceedingly well and jolly in health. I 
think thisisall mynews. . . . Mrs. 
Elliot has been very bad but is mend- 
ing. I dined there last night. She was 
on the sofa, and I thought about her 
kind face coming in to me (along side 
of another kind-face) when I was il. 
What numbers of good folks there are 
in the world! Fred. Elliot would do 
anything, I believe, to help me to a 
place. Old Miss Berry is very kind 
too, nothing can be kinder; but I will 
go back to my poetry for Punch, such 
as it is, and say good-bye to my dear 
lady and Miss Brookfield and Mr. 

Ww... TF. 
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[1851.] 
MEspDAMEs : 

You mustn't trust the honest Scots- 
man, who is such a frantic admirer that 
nothing less than a thousand people will 
content him. I had a hundred subscrib- 
ers and two hundred other people for 
the first lecture. Isn’t that handsome ? 
It is such a good audience that I begin 
to reflect about going to America so 
soon. Why, if so much money is to be 
made in this empire, not go through 
with the business and get what is to be 
had? The Meleunds I saw at the ser- 
mon, and the Edinburgh big-wigs in 
plenty. The M’s live over the way, I go 
to see them directly and thank them. 
And I like to tell you of my good luck, 
and am always yours, 


Ws, OE 


15 July, 1851. 

The happy family has scarce had a 
moment’s rest since we left the St. 
Katherine’s wharf, and this is wrote on 
board the steamer in the Rhine, with 
ever so many fine views at my back,— 
Minnie on t’other side writing to her 
grandmother, and Annie reading her 
father’s works in the Tauchnitz edition. 
It has not beena very brilliant journey 
hitherto, but the little ones are satisfied, 
that’s the main point. The packet to 
Antwerp was awful, a storm, and a jib 
carried away, and a hundred women 
being sick on the cabin floor all night. 
The children very unwell, but behaving 
excellently ; their pa, tranquil under a 
table and not in the least sick, for a 
wonder. 

We passed the day, Friday, at Ant- 
werp, when I hope his reverence came 
home to you better. And it was very 
pleasant going about with the children, 
walking and lioonising. Yesterday, we 
got up at five and rushed to Cologne ; 
today we rose at four, and rushed to 
Mayence. We shall sleep at Wiesbaden 
or at Frankfurt tonight, as the fancy 
seizes me; and shall get on to Heidel- 
berg, then to Basle, then to Berne, « 
so on to Como, Milan, Venice, if it don’t 
cost too much money. I suppose you 
are going to church at this time, and 
know the bells of Knightsbridge are toll- 
ing. If I don’t go to church myself 
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(but I do, here, this instant, opposite 
the young ones) I know who will say a 
God bless me. . : : . 

I bought Kickleburys, Rebecca and 
Rowena, and the Rhine Story and read 
them through with immense pleasure. 
Do you know I think all three Capital, 
and R. and R. not only made me laugh 
but the other thing. Here’s pretty 
matter to send a lady from a tour! 
Well, I know you like to hear my 
praises and I am glad to send them 
to you. They are putting off a flat- 
bottomed boat from the shore—they 
are putting out the tables for dinner. 
[ will lock up my paper and finish my 
letter at some future halting-place, and 
so good-bye dear lady. 

Wiesbaden. The first minute to my- 
self since we came away, and that in a 
seround floor closet, where it has been 
like sleeping in the street,—the whole 
house passing by it. It is the Hotel de 
la Rose. Annie and Minnie are put 
away somewhere in the top of the 
house, and this minute at six in the 
morning, on the parade, they have be- 
eun music. The drive hither last night 
from the steamer was the most. beauti- 
ful thing which has happened to us yet, 
and a view of the Rhine at Sunset, seen 
from a height, as lovely as Paradise. 
This was the first fine day we have had, 
and the splendour of the landscape-col- 
ours something marvellous to gaze upon. 
[f Switzerland is better than this, we shall 
be in a delirium. It is affecting to see 
Annie’s happiness. My dear noble creat- 
ure, always magnanimous and gentle. 
I sat with the children and talked with 
them about their mother last night. 

. . It is my pleasure to “tell 
them how humble-minded their moth- 
er was. how humble minded you are, 
my dear lady. They bid me to the 
bath, I rise, I put on my scarlet gownd, 
I go. 

“Thursday morning. Again six o’clock. 
Heidelberg. After the “bath and the 
breakfast we discovered that we were 
so uncomfortable at that most comforta- 
ble inn the-Rose, without having the 
least prospect of bettering ourselves, 
that we determined on quitting Wies- 
baden, though Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie 
had arranged a party for us, to see the 
Duke’s garden,—an earthly paradise ac- 
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cording to her account,—and though in 
the walk, a taking his waters, whom 
should I see, but T. Parr, Esquire, and 
I promised to go and see him and your 
sister. But Dieu dispose, and we came 
off to Frankfurt and took a carriage 
there for two hours and a half and in- 
spected the city and then made for Hei- 
delberg which we reached at 63, too late 
for anything but dinner and a sleep at- 
terwards, in the noisiest street I ever 
slep in; and there were other causes 
for want of rest, and so I got me up at 
five and soothed myself with the pleas- 
ant cigar of morn. 

My dear lady, the country is very 
pretty, zwischen Frankfurt and Heidel- 
berg, especially some fantastical little 
mountains, the Melibocus range, of 
queer shapes, starting out of the plain, 
capped with darkling pine forests and 
ruined castles, covered with many col- 
oured crops and based by peaceful little 
towns with old towers and walls. And 
all these things as I behold, I wish that 
somebody’s eyes could see them like- 
wise ; and R! I should like a few days 
rest, and to see nothing but a shady 
wood and a tolerably stupid book to 
doze over. 

We had Kingsley and his parents from 
Antwerp ; a fine honest go-ahead fellow, 
who charges a subject heartily, impetu- 
ously, with the greatest courage and 
simplicity ; but with narrow eyes (his 
are extraordinarily brave, blue and hon- 
est), and with little knowledge of the 
world, I think. But he is superior to 
us worldlings in many ways, and I wish 
I had some of his honest pluck. And 
so my stupid paper is full, and I send 
my love to you and yours. 


Thursday, 17th. [July, 1851.] 


Yesterday was a golden day, the pleas- 


antest of the journey as yet. The day 
before we got to Baden-Baden ; and I 
had a notion of staying, say two or three 
days, having found an agreeable family 
acquaintance or two, Madame de Bonne- 
val, sister of Miss Galway, with whom 
we went to the hippodrome, & M. Mart- 
chenko, that nice Russian who gave me 
cigars and flattered me last year; but 
the weather beginning to be bad, and 
the impure atmosphere of the pretty, 
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witty gambling place not good for my 
young ones, we came away by the Basel 
railroad in the first-class, like princes. 
A most delightful journey through the 
delicious landscape of plain and moun- 
tains, which seemed to Switzify them- 
selves as we came towards here; and 
the day’s rest here has not been least 
pleasant, though, or perhaps because, it 
rained all the morning and I was glad 
to lie on the sofa and smoke my cigar 
in peace. On Tuesday at Baden it was 
pretty. Having been on duty for five 
days, I went out for a solitary walk, and 
was finding myself fant soit peu tired of 
my dear little companions; and met 
Madame de Bonneval, who proposed a 
little tea, and a little society Xc.; and 
when I came back to the inn, there was 
Annie, with Minnie on her knees, and 
telling her a story with a sweet maternal 
kindness and patience, God bless her. 
This touched me very much and I didn’t 
leave them again till bedtime, and didn’t 
go to the rouge-et-noir and only for half 
an hour to Monsieur and Madame de 
Bonneval,—from whose society I deter- 
mined to escape next day,—and we 
agreed it was the pleasantest day we 
had had ; and Minnie laid out the table 
of the first class carriage (they are like 
little saloons and delightful to travel in) 
with all the contents of the travelling 
bag, books, o de Cologne, ink &c.; and 
we had good trout for supper at nine 
o'clock ; and today, at two, we walked 
out and wandered very pleasantly for 
two hours and a half about the town and 
round it; and we are very hungry ; and 
we hope the dinner bell will ring soon 
—and tomorrow I am forty years old, 
and hope to find at Berne a letter 
from my dear lady. You see one’s let- 
ters must be stupid, for they are written 
only when I am tired and just come off 
duty ; but the sweet young ones’ happi- 
ness is an immense pleasure to me, and 
these calm sweet landscapes bring me 
calm and delight too ; the bright green 
pastures, and the soft flowing river 
(under my window now) and the purple 
pine-covered mountains, with the clouds 
flickering round them—O! Lord! how 
much better it is than riding in the Park 
and going to dinner at eight o'clock ! 
I wonder whether a residence in this 
country would ennoble one’s thoughts 


permanently, and get them away from 
mean quarrels, intrigues, pleasures ? 
make me write good books—turn poet 
perhaps or orator—and get out of that 
business of London—in which there is 
one good thing? Ah, one good thing, 
and God bless her always and always. 
I see my dear lady and her little girl ; 
pax be with them. Is it only a week 
that we are gone, it seems a year. 
Berne. Saturday 19th. Faucon.—I 
must tell you that I asked at Heidel- 
berg at the post only by way of a joke, 
and never so much as expecting a half- 
penny worth of letter from you; but 
here I went off to the post as sure as 
fate. Thinks I, it being my birthday 
yesterday there must be a little some- 
thing waiting for me at the poste res- 
tante, but the deuce a bit of a little 
something. Well I hope you're quite 
well, and ’'m sure you’d write if some- 
thing hadn’t prevented you, and at Milan 
or at Venice I hope for better fortune. 
We had the most delightful ride yester- 
day from Basel, going through a coun- 
try which I suppose prepares one for 
the splendider scenery of the Alps; 
kind good-natured little mountains, not 
too awful to look at, but encouraging 
in appearance, and leading us gradually 
up to the enormities which we are to 
contemplate in a day or two. A steady 
rain fell all day, but this, as it only 
served to make other people uncom- 
fortable, (especially the six Belgian fel- 
low-travellers in the Bei-wagen, which 
leaked, and in which they must have 
had a desperate time) rather added to 
our own pleasure, snug in the coupé. 
We have secured it for tomorrow to 
Lucerne, and today for the first time 
since our journey there’s a fine bright 
sun out, and the sight we have already 
had of this most picturesque of all 
towns, gives me a zest for that fine walk 
which we are going to fetch presently. 
I have made only one sketch in this 
note ; best not make foolish sketches of 
buildings, but look about and see the 
beautiful pictures done for you by 
Nature beneficent. It is almost the 
first place I have seen in Europe where 
the women actually wear costumes—in 
Rome only the women who get up for 
the painters dress differently from other 
folks. Travelling as Paterfamilias, with 
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a daughter in each hand, I don’t like to 
speak to our country folks; but give 
myself airs, rather, and keep off from 
them. If I were alone I should make 
up to everybody. You don’t see things 
so well @ trois as you do alone ; you are 
an English gentleman; you are shy of 
queer-looking or queer-speaking peo- 
ple; you are in the coupé; you are an 
earl ;—confound your impudence, if you 
had £5000 a year and were Tomparr, 
Isq., you could not behave yourself 
more high and mightily. Ah! I recol- 
lect ten years back, a poor devil looking 
wistfully at the few napoleons in his 
gousset, and giving himself no airs at 
all. He was a better fellow than the 
one you know perhaps; not that our 
characters alter, only they develop and 
our minds grow grey and bald, &c. I 
was a boy ten years ago, bleating out 
my simple cries in the Great Hoggarty 
diamond. We have seen many ‘pretty 
children, two especially, sitting in a 
little tub by the roadside; but we agree 
that there is none so pretty as baby 
Brookfield, we wish for her and for her 
mother, I believe. This is a brilliant 
kind of a tour isn’t it? egotistical 
twaddle. Ive forgot the lectures as 
much as if they had never been done, 
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we? such a two-penny absurd thing ?) 
and folding the sheet up in a different 
way. So good bye lady, and I send 
youaG anda Banda Y. 

Lucerne. Monday morning.—We are 
in love with Berne. We agree that we 
should like to finish our lives there, it is 
so homely, charming and beautiful, with- 
out knowing it ; whereas this place gives 
itself the airs of a beauty and offends 
me somehow. We are in an inn like a 
town, bells begin at four in the morn- 
ing, two hours ago, and at present all 
the streets of the hotel are alive; we 
are not going up the Righi; Y should 
we go up a dimmed mountain to see 
a dimmed map under our feet? We 
are going on to Milan pretty quick. 
The day after tomorrow we shall sail 
down the Major lake, we hope to Sesto 
Calendi and so to Milan. I wonder 
whether you have written to me to 
Como? Well, I would have bet five to 
one on a letter at Berne; but such is 
life and such is woman, that the phi- 
losopher must not reckon on either. And 
what news would you have sent? that 
the baby is well, that you have enjoyed 
yourself pretty well at Sevenoaks ?—I 
would give sixpence to hear as much as 


that. 
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and my impression is that they were a 
failure. Come along young ladies, we'll 
go a walk until dinner time, and keep 
the remainder of this sheet (sacrificing 
the picture, as after all, why shouldn't 


Such is a feeble but accurate outline of 
the view out of my window at this mo- 
ment, and all the time I am drawing it, 
(vou will remark how pleasantly the firs 
and pastures in the foreground are in- 
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dicated, whereas I cannot do anything 
with ink, being black, to represent the 
snow on the mountains behind) I am 
making pretty dramatic sketches in my 
mind of misfortune happening to you,— 
that you are unwell, that you are thrown 
out of a carriage, that Dr. Locock is in 
attendance, que sais-je ? 

As for my dear young ones I am as 
happy with them as possible ; Annie is 
a fat lump of pure gold, the kindest 
dearest creature, as well as a wag of the 
first water. It is an immense blessing 
that Heaven has given me such an art- 
less affectionate companion. We were 


looking at a beautiful, smiling, innocent 
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view at Berne, on Saturday, and she 
said, “it’s like Baby Brookfield.” There's 
for you! and so it was like innocence, 
and brightness, and &c. &. Oh! may 
she never fall in love absurdly and mar- 
ry an ass! If she will but make her 
father her confidant, I think the donkey 
won't long keep his ground in her heart. 
And so the paper is full and must go to 
England without ever so much as saying 
thank you for your letter. Good-bye 
my dear lady, good-bye Miss Brookfield. 
Good-bye Mr. Brooktield, says 
Your affectionate, 
Ww. &. 2. 

Au Suisse, July 21st. 


eUhe 
; Mt h 
Ca 


* Portrait of No. 913,"' from a drawing by Thackeray. 





DISILLUSION. 


By Mary W. Plummer. 


MORNING. 


Come, sweet, the world is wide; so, hand in hand, 
Let us fare forth to win our victories. 

Thou shalt be queen of beauty and of love, 

As in the old, bright days of tournament; 

And I will wear thy colors in my heart, 

And on my brow the seal invisible 

Of thy true kiss; so shall before me fall 

All shapes of evil that infest the light. 

Then, when the jousts are ended and the games, 
Thou shalt sit proudly upright in thy place, 

And while the world is wondering, all agaze, 

Lo! at thy feet my garlands shall be laid ; 

For half my strength is thine, being come from thee 
And that sweet faith that armors me anew. 


EVENING. 


Tue days are short’ning,—wilt forgive me, heart, 
For the long turmoil I have led thee through 
And to no end? I meant it otherwise, 

But one right arm is weak against the world. 
Here on thy shoulder let me rest my head, 
My weary head that aches from life’s long din; 
And in thy comforting let me forget 

The disappointment and the hidden foe, 

And all that made my days a vulgar strife, 
Unheralded, untrumpeted, uncrowned. 

My strength is weak beside thy steadfastness, 
And there takes refuge. If thou cherish it, 
Then to have failed, and yet to win thy smile, 
Ah, love, is victory beyond desert! 


VoL. IT.—10 
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By T.‘R. 


XG HE lovely old city 
of The Hague, 
now, as_ always, 
withdrawn from 
the vulgarizing in- 
fluences of com- 
merce, has an in- 
describable air of 
refinement, much 

dwelt upon in the books and peculiarly 
its own. This is due, as any writer of 
guides will bear me out in saying, to 
the fact that the town grew up around 
the royal hunting-box, and has_ been, 
since Holland was, the favorite resort of 
Dutch princes. And the same writer 
will probably go on to tell you that, by 
leaving your hotel at 6 a.m., you can in 
one day see it all—al/, even to its flip- 
pant watering-place, two miles off, among 
the dunes on the melancholy shore of 
the North Sea. And so, with this im- 
pression of dulness setting, as it were, 
the seal upon his own, he will cheerfully 
whirl you away to view the Leyden Uni- 
versity and the Haarlem tulips, with no 
effort whatsoever, from the window of 
your railway-carriage. 

But if you are ofa certain age, and 
temperate; if Time has touched you 
gently, inclining you to be sad and civil, 
like Malvolio; if you are fond of the 
light that falls aslant into old pictures ; 
and if, above all, the commercial spirit 
of your own enterprising nation often 
oppresses and disheartens you—why, 
then, you will walk leisurely back from 
Scheveningen over the ancient dyke, 
that is really a long, straight, lofty arbor 
of interlacing elm-branches; and you 
will wonder at the contentment in the 
faces of the peasant women, and at the 
barbaric gilded crowns and ear-rings 
which they wear. On either hand you 
will catch glimpses of sunny gardens, 
and choose more than one villa you 
would be glad to call your own ; while 
the trees go on before you, in among 
the broad canals and splendid city 
squares, where all the houses seem 
palaces, built for comfort, with no state 
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apartments in them; until a few steps 
more have brought you to the border 
of the shadowy wood, upon which the 
old hunting-seat now encroaches. Here 
are acres of superb beeches, with mossy 
trunks and gnarled roots, recalling some 
enchanted forest of the brothers Grimm, 
and that picture of it left over in your 
memory from the pantomime of child- 
hood; only now you find the dreadful 
abode of fabulous monsters and mis- 
shapen goblins haunted merely by an 
invisible chorus of blackbirds, too far 
above your head to fear or even to heed 
you. Who calls that place dull where 
town and country meet upon such terms? 
Forgive the Dutchmen, for the moment, 
if they take their pleasures somewhat 
sadly, as the English do. It is true that 
the city’s one poor theatre is closed in 
this warm June weather. But the train 
is always panting to take you back to 
Paris ; stay here a little longer, if only 
for a day or two. 

The Hague has its open jewel-casket, 
and therein its captain-jewel. When you 
make your first visit to Maurice of Nas- 
sau’s house, now transformed into a 
museum, you will pass through certain 
anterooms, where the two wives of Ru- 
bens, his father-confessor, a glorious 
Faun and Nymph of Jordaens, and a 
likeness of William of Orange, by some 
unknown but strong and tender hand, 
will all delight you. Then, at the top of 
the great staircase, you will hesitate for 
a moment, as one often does in all the 
galleries, wondering which way to turn. 
A look to the left will decide the ques- 
tion. There is the loadstar; no other 
guide is needed. You stand a long time 
before it, and turn away only to come 
back. You are surrounded by fine pict- 
ures, half of them to be forgotten within 
the next hour; but this one you will re- 
member through all the after years. 

It is the “ Lesson in Anatomy” of Rem- 
brandt. A famous surgeon explaining 
to five brothers of his guild the muscles 
in the arm of a subject upon the dissect- 
ing-table ; and not to these eager listen- 
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ers alone are the words and gesture of 
the man directed; for he stands in a 
vaulted hall and looks beyond you to 
the imaginary audience, of which, losing 
your own identity, you, for the time 
being, form a part. All the world knows 
this masterpiece from countless repro- 
ductions ; but only those who have seen 
the picture can fully understand the 
charm in the painter’s noble treatment 
of it that compels one to overlook its 
disagreeable motive. 

The light streams down upon the 
dead man; yet you hardly know he is 
there. It is death, indeed, and painted 
so truthfully that to shut out the liv- 
ing faces is to shudder at it. Bring 
them back, and this central object which 
so fixes their attention has no power 
upon yours. They glow with color, they 
breathe ; you are ready to swear that 
one has moved a little. Hark! the lect- 
urer has spoken. Alas! his voice has 
been hushed for more than two centu- 
ries. All these that look have become 
even as the thing they look at; their 
very dust is now unrecognizable. And 
while the beauty of this life completely 


fills your thought, all life’s sadness, all 
the mystery of death, lie on the canvas 
there before you. 

One day, on my way out of the gal- 
lery, I turned back for another look at 


the Rembrandt. The noon light was 
superb, and there was no one about ; 
so I stayed on, absorbed in the picture, 
and studying it from every possible 
point of view. At last, determined to 
go, I made some commonplace exclama- 
tion of delight or regret, speaking aloud, 
as when alone one may without undue 
absence of mind. A slight movement 
behind me brought me to myself, and, 
looking over my shoulder, I saw that I 
had been overheard by a little, gray, old 
man, who had come quietly into the 
room by another door. He was plainly 
dressed, closely shaven, and his some- 
what heavy features had nothing dis- 
tinctive about them ; yet I felt sure that 
Thad seen him before. But one often 
has this fancy, and I dismissed it at once, 
even though I had caught him in the 
act of eyeing me curiously. For I saw 
at a glance that he was a Dutchman, and 
my acquaintance in Holland was limited 
to landlords and bankers, with an occa- 
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sional porter or two. The man turned 
from me to the Rembrandt almost im- 
mediately, and I could only be provoked 
with myself for my small display of emo- 
tion. This had amused him, naturally. 
I must be more self-contained in future. 
With these mental notes I went away. 

But the next day and the day after I 
found him there again. Then, to avoid 
him, I changed the hour of my daily 
visit ; to no purpose. Whenever I went 
to the gallery, this strange companion 
was sure to make his appearance before 
T left it. I tried not to notice him, and 
sometimes he hardly noticed me; but, 
once or twice, I could not help observ- 
ing that he seemed pleased when we 
met, as usual, in the Rembrandt room. 
He never spoke, never saluted me, never 
sought in any way to make his presence 
an intrusion. He irritated me, never- 
theless. I could no more see my favor- 
ite picture apart from this gray shadow 
than I could stand in the sunlight and 
escape my own. 

I pointed him out to each of the cus- 
todians in turn. They all agreed in rec- 
ognizing him as a constant visitor, but 
none knew his name. If I expressed 
surprise, or questioned further, I was 
either politely referred to the visitors’ 
book, that labyrinth without a clew, or I 
was given, in imperfect English, a sum- 
mary of the custodial duties, of which a 
personal acquaintance with all mankind 
had never been reckoned one. He did 
no injury ; he molested nobody. Upon 
these conditions the gallery was open to 
him. What would I have? 

What, indeed? I could complain of 
nothing ; the annoyance was of my own 
making. Why should this man dog my 
steps with no apparent purpose? Could 
it be a case of mistaken identity? Was 
I, through a chance resemblance, in dan- 
ger of arrest for some extraordinary 
crime? No. Were I really shadowed, 
in that sense of the word, I should be 
the last to know it. Besides, I had be- 
come convinced that my first impression 
was correct, and that I had of the man 
some knowledge earlier than any I could 
now recall. Moreover, he emphasized 
himself, so to speak, by never leaving 
the gallery before me. Once, I waited 
in a remote corner until the hour of 
closing, with the conviction that this 
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time he would be forced to take the 
lead. When I ventured out, it was to 
find him standing, with the rigid patience 
of a lackey, near the head of the stair- 
case. At the sight of me, he drew back 
with a courteous gesture that was al- 
most servile. Further persistence on 
my part would involve conversation, 
perhaps fellowship. I accepted the sit- 
uation, and went first, lifting my hat 
formally. At the door I looked back 
and saw him slowly following. But I 
had already passed out of his thoughts, 
and my look was not returned. 

I might have played the shadow in 
my turn, and, watching my chance, have 
dogged him to his own door. But this 
scheme, I argued, if detected, would 
lead me into endless complication ; if 
carried out successfully, it could avail 
me little ; I might learn his address, his 
occupation, perhaps his name ; for all 
which, as I persuaded myself, I cared 
next to nothing. I wanted to ignore 
him, to forget him ; but I was not long 
permitted to do either. 

One evening, after dinner, I strolled 
lazily away from the hotel-porch, to 
smoke my cigar, in the gathering twi- 
light, upon the shore of the Vyver. 
This pretty sheet of water lies in the 
centre of all things, and has, to mark 
its own central point, a little mossy 
island, around which many garrulous 
ducks and stately swans go always glid- 
ing—as if they bore, in those unruffled 
breasts, vague longings vaster than their 
appetites, and less likely to be satisfied. 
On one side, the irregular, medizval 
Palace of the Binnenhof springs directly 
from the water, and throws back upon 
the waveless surface a reflection that 
seems to sink deeper than its own foun- 
dations. There are strange gate-ways, 
and high-pitched roofs, and oddly orna- 
mented towers ; while, farther off, the 
great Church of St. Jacob thrusts itself 
up from the humming market-place ; 
and, opposite the palace, a broad, shady 
walk runs the whole length of the Vyver, 
with now and then a seat, where a man 
may take his ease and watch all this, and 
let the great world hum on in the dis- 
tance. And if he remembers that he is 
a little lonely, just a very little, when 
the stars come out, and the recesses of 
the Binnenhof grow deep and black 
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under his eyes, why then that tinge of 
loneliness suits the place and helps it, 
so long as the pain does not prove acute 
enough to be unbearable. 

Upon this memorable evening I found 
the Vyverberg crowded with good city 
folk, walking sedately up and down un- 
der the trees. They looked so dull that, 
thankful for not knowing them, I turned 
back to the ducks and muttered Vol- 
taire’s malicious marginal note upon his 
life in Holland: ‘‘ Canaux, canards, ca- 
naille!” Here was his picture reproduc- 
ing itself in little, to perfection. Then 
the light waned, and the throng gradu- 
ally dispersed ; until, at the end of my 
second cigar, I was left almost alone. I 
smoked on, trying to lose myself in my 
thoughts. But night came down with 
a rush, for there was no moon; and it 
brought up my wardering senses more 
than once with a round turn. The stars 
grew brilliant, and the lamps cast sharp 
lines of light into the water. It was 
picturesque, but disagreeably damp and 
chilly, too. I shivered a little; then I 
thought of the homely saying, that a 
man shivers when a step has been taken 
somewhere, a long way off, upon the 
spot of earth destined for his grave ; 
and, at this not over-cheerful sugges- 
tion, I shivered again. “I shall catch 
my death,” I mentally predicted. The 
cigar was bitter ; I tossed it away, and 
got up to go. 

As I turned out into the path, I saw 
aman moving slowly toward me in the 
darkness on the very edge of the basin. 
At the first glimpse of his figure, two 
thoughts came to me like successive 
lightning-flashes—that I had never en- 
countered my tormenting shadow in the 
open air, and that this was he. I stood 
still. The light from one of the street- 
lamps must have fallen upon my face ; 
for as the man came nearer, he looked 
up, saw me, and, starting a little, lost 
his balance and stepped back into the 
water of the Vyver. 

I knew that it was very shallow; but, 
of course, I dashed forward and helped 
him out. He had fallen flat, and I found 
him thoroughly limp and wet. He shiv- 
ered, and his hands were cold. To my 
surprise, he thanked me in good Eng- 
lish, speaking very simply ; and _ his 
voice was decidedly agreeable. He did 
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not laugh, or even smile at his acci- 
dent ; yet he treated it lightly, and his 
way of taking it made me forget its lu- 
dicrous side. 

“T will find you a carriage,” I said. 

“Oh, no; I should walk, it is better. 
I am cold.” 

“But not alone. That will not do.” 

And thereupon, forgetting my former 
antipathy, I pulled out my card and 
actually offered to walk home with him. 

He looked at the card and read the 
name, as we stood there under the lamp. 

“Yes,” he said, “ you are at the Mar- 
shal Turenne. I have no card about 
me; but I am called Lucas Grafman. 
You are very kind. I could go alone, 
yet I shall be glad of your company. 
Will you walk on? It is cold.” 

It did not strike me as strange that 
he should know the name of my hotel. 
I felt that we were in sympathy, and I 
was anxious to learn more of him; yet I 
hesitated to put leading questions. We 
walked for some time in silence, and at 
a slow pace, his gait being uncertain and 
feeble ; until, as we turned a corner, and 
came out into the great square of the 
Plein, one side of which was ablaze with 
lighted windows, he stopped and sighed. 

“You are tired,” I said. 

He shook his head, and, avoiding the 
shops, led the way across the darkest 
part of the square, by the statue of Will- 
iam the Silent, and so on under the 
trees. 

“Where have we met before?” I 
asked, abruptly. 

He pointed at the dark Mauritshuis, 
just definable through the wavering shad- 
ows. 

“There—in the Rembrandt room,” 
he answered. 

“Ves; but before that ?” 

“Never before that.” Then quicken- 
ing his pace, he added: “A little faster ; 
T am cold.” 

It made me cold myself to walk beside 
him. But his voice was low and sweet 
as the night-murmur of a brook. I 
liked to hear it. 

“Do we go much farther?” I asked 
again. 

“No, only a little—a very little.” He 
went on as if he were talking to him- 
self. “The way is short—and it is sure. 
No one can miss it.” 
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We crossed the top of the Spui, where 
all the bustle and movement evidently 
distressed him. Another turn into a 
narrow, dimly lighted street put him at 
his ease. He looked at me, saying al- 
most gayly : 

“You do not regret your kindness ? 
I have not bored you ?” 

“No; on the contrary.” 

“Good! I thank you.” 

The street brought us out upon the 
brink of a sluggish canal, which we fol- 
lowed for a few steps under a row of 
dark houses, all leaning different ways, 
with the uncanny effect peculiar to old 
buildings in that sea-disputed land. 
These looked as though one touch 
would send them tottering to their fall. 
Half way down the row he stopped. 

“This is the door.” 

He went up to it and pulled a bell 
that rang in the distance, echoing back 
to us as if through deserted rooms. 
After a moment's delay, he called, but 
so faintly that even I scarcely heard him : 

“ Yanna—Adriana !” 

There was no answer. He groped 
about, apparently for a key, which he 
must have found. I could hear the grat- 
ing of the lock. Then, as he held the 
door half open, I had a glimpse of the 
hall, where a dying lamp was on the point 
of giving up the ghost of its flame. 

“Will you come in ?” he asked. 

I excused myself. The hour was late. 

“ But you will come again?” 

Why should I? I hesitated. All my 
old dislike to him returned. 

A sound decided me—the sound of 
low, sweet music in the house. There 
was a woman singing. I could not dis- 
tinguish the words, but I knew that the 
voice was a young girl’s. 

“ Yanna—Adriana ! ” he called, softly, 
as before ; and there was no more sing- 
ing. 

“You will come again ?” he repeated. 

“Yes.” 

“To-morrow, then—at this hour. I 
shall expect you.” 

And he was gone. The door fell back 
behind him. The place was horribly 
still. There was no sign of life, no 
movement, except in the mist slowly 
streaming up from the canal to fold 
itself about me like a winding-sheet. I 
lost no time in getting clear of it. 
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The next morning, though I paid my 
usual visit to the gallery, it was not to 
see the pictures. Even upon the great 
Rembrandt I turned my back, and went 
from room to room with but one thought 
—that of meeting Mynheer Grafman. 
All in vain. He was not there, and his 
unwonted absence set me thinking. Was 
he ill? That might well be, consider- 
ing his accident of the night before. In 
the broad daylight, I had gone more 
than half way toward a resolve to break 
my reluctant word with him. What 
possible good can come of our appoint- 
ment, I had asked myself, after sleeping 
upon it soundly. But now[ felt in duty 
bound to keep the promise, if only to 
prove that I had startled him unwitting- 
ly, to show a decent regret for his false 
step in the dark, of which, innocently, I 
had been the cause. 

Yet I found more than one misgiving 
left to conquer when the time came. A 
lonely walk, after dark, in a strange city, 
at best is notalluring. And afterward? 
What risk might I not run in crossing 
that dismal threshold? If the old man 
were a decoy, the house a den of thieves? 
I laughed these thoughts away. My 
watch weighed so little, and I carried 
nothing else of value ; my money, in a 
letter of credit, to a thief would be un- 
available. I was in for an adventure, 
mildly interesting, perhaps ; but what 
were travel without adventures? Nev- 
ertheless, I gave the hotel-chamber that 
mute farewell one bids his household 
gods on the eve of a long journey. 
With this, too, went certain precau- 
tions. I left upon the dressing-table a 
line to indicate my destination, so far as 
I knew it ; I closed the door of my room 
without turning the key; and finding 
below the monumental portier, resplen- 
_dent in steel buttons and silver lace, I 
passed the time of night with him, tak- 
ing pains to state the precise hour of 
my return. He twirled the waxed ends 
of his absurdly small moustache ; then 
smiled and nodded confidentially. His 
keen glance was my best assurance. The 
soul of the Marshal Turenne would not 
fail to be disquieted, in case my absence 
were prolonged. 

I followed the narrow street to the 
pale mists of the canal. This was the 

place, and there the house I wanted— 
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the fifth from the corner, I remembered 
that. I pulled the bell, which jangled 
again remotely with the sound I knew, 
and immediately the door was opened 
by a tall, white-haired man-servant in 
dark livery. 

“ Mynheer Grafman ?” 

He bowed and moved aside to let me 
pass, then led the way into the long 
hall, painted white and panelled, with 
here and there a portrait frowning 
down. At the farther end I saw a 
staircase in its carved spiral of balus- 
trade. But he stopped half way, and, 
lifting a piece of faded tapestry, waited 
silently for me to goin. I did so, and 
felt the curtain fall heavily into its place. 

I seemed to step at once into the 
golden age of Holland. The high walls 
of the huge drawing-room were hung 
with splendid pictures that outshone 
the gilding of their heavy frames. The 
polished furniture was carved into 


strange shapes, and richly ornamented. 
There were odd, rococo cabinets, reveal- 
ing through their glass doors many pre- 
cious objects—gold and silver drinking- 
cups, ancient prizes of the hunting-feast, 


South Sea curios of coral, ivory, and 
jade. The soft Eastern carpets and 
softer hangings had those subdued tints 
that only Time’s slowly moving shuttle 
weaves ; the crystal drops of the sconces 
glowed with candlelight ; and upon the 
wide hearth, in spite of the season, a 
fire had been kindled. In the chimney- 
corner stood a harp, and close beside it, 
on a heap of crumpled music, a jar of 
yellow roses. Their perfume, strength- 
ened by the warmth of the fire, filled 
the room. Only this handful of flowers 
held the odor of the present in them; 
all else belonged to an interior that 
Terburgh might have painted for back- 
ground to a knight and lady smiling 
over a love-letter. And my timid fancy 
had pictured it a den of thieves! 

Mynheer Grafman left his seat by the 
fire, and came forward to meet me. 
He did not offer his hand, but greeted 
me with grave cordiality. 

“You are welcome,” he said. 
feared you might forget.” 

His voice had the same clear note, 
which again disarmed me. 

“IT could not forget,” I answered, 
“that through me you were caused an- 
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noyance, possibly serious. You are 
none the worse for your accident ?” 

“No; as you see.” 

He went back to his place, inviting 
me with a gesture to draw closer and be 
seated. 

As I turned for a chair, the curtain 
was brushed aside, and I saw in the 
door-way the slender figure of a young 
girl so lovely that I stood still and stared 
at her in speechless wonder; almost 
fearing to breathe, lest I should wake 
from a dream to long for her forever. 
But she dropped the curtain, and came 
into the room. 

She wore pale yellow, the color of the 
roses, with no ornament except a white 
camellia. It could not match the white- 
ness of her throat; and her arms, bare 
to the elbow, might have been the miss- 
ing ones of Melos, they were so delicately 
rounded. Her hair was black, and its 
heavy braid fell over one shoulder to 
her waist. Her eyes were black, too ; 


they had no laughter in them; they 
deepened the sadness of the face, yet it 
was of beauty indescribable, beyond all 
other beauty of the earth. I can only 


liken it to the face of night, just flushed 
with the rosy tint of morning—mourn- 
ful, but submissive ; reluctant to go, yet 
preparing to be gone. 

There was an awkward moment of 
silence before my host looked up and 
presented me. 

“Ttis my daughter Adriana, ” he said, 
tenderly. 

She bent her head, but did not offer 
her hand. 

“Tt is not the custom,” I thought, 
wondering in what language to address 
her. 

Then she spoke, in English. 

“You are welcome.” That was all. 
But her father’s voice seemed harsh after 
those words. 

I stammered incoherent thanks for 
her kindness to a stranger. 

“T knew we were to meet,” she an- 
swered. “Let us forget that we are 
strangers.” 

She turned away, while I sat down, 
as her father begged me to do. I lis- 
tened to his talk, thinking only of her, 
and following her with my eyes. She 
brought a low table, and set it down 
between us; then placed upon it two 
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glasses with curiously twisted stems ; 
and after filling these from a silver- 
mounted flagon, she handed one to me. 

“That you may forget,” she said, 
gently. 

My hand shook a little as I took the 
glass. The time, the place, and her 
strange presence, all had something fear- 
ful in them. The wine was black, but 
through it one crimson bubble, glowing 
like fire, rose to the brim and broke. 

Will you not drink?” said the old 
man, pausing with his own glass at his 
lips. 
“Friends always!” I murmured, 
drinking as I spoke, and looking from 
him to her, while she whispered back 
my words. 

So, in honor of the toast, we drained 
the glasses. 

“ Fill again!” said Mynheer Grafman, 
as we put them down. The liquor had 
the richness of an Italian vino spumante, 
or some old Burgundy of noted vintage ; 
but it was very cold, and its fine, aro- 
matic flavor was quite unknown to me. 

“ What wine is this?” I asked. 

“The grapes were grown in Java,” he 
replied ; “and this cask of mine has, in 
its time, made many voyages. The wine 
is rare and old; but there is no harm in 
it.” 

“None whatever,” said I, sipping it 
again. ‘These were grapes, indeed.” 
The draught had an effect upon me more 
than pleasant, wonderfully soothing. I 
settled myself in my chair, and felt at 
peace with all the world. Care and 
sorrow seemed to float away in an alem- 
bic fume. There was in my past one 
bitter hour, whose recollection had never 
failed to move me. I thought of it now 
indifferently, as though it were another 
man’s ; I could not even sigh at it. And 
of the future I thought nothing. I was 
there, I saw her ; I was content with the 
present moment; so content as to be- 
lieve that it would last. 

Mynheer Grafman asked me if I liked 
music. 

“Yes,” I answered, eagerly ; “to the 
music of last night I could listen al- 
ways.” 

“Yanna!” he said, looking up at her 
and dwelling on the affectionate diminu- 
tive ; “ Yanna!” 

She had been standing behind his 
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chair, but now she crossed the room, 
and, seating herself at the harp, stretched 
one white arm across it to try the 
strings. Of all instruments, the harp 
is perhaps the one best suited to grace- 
ful girlhood ; and I found it hard not to 
startle her into a consciousness of her 
own beauty with a false note of admira- 
tion. 

The song was in her native language, 
and I understood no phrase of it ; yet 
my eyes filled with tears. I could not 
praise her voice ; and though its sweet- 
ness lives in my mind’s ear like the sea’s 
voice in a shell, I cannot put it into 
words ; it won my heart. She stopped 
singing, and played on, till the music, 
note by note, had died away. 

“The song?” IT asked. “ What is it? 
What does it mean ?” 

“It is a song about life,” she an- 
swered. 

“Life!” I repeated. “There was a 
sob in every word. Can life, then, be so 
sad a thing?” 

* There is nothing in all the universe 
so sad as human life,” she said, with per- 
fect calmness, as though this were to her 
a truth long since established, past all 
disputing. 

“No matter!” Iecried. “Though it be 
a wail, I must know your song by heart. 
Sing it to me again—once more, I beg 
of you!” 

She hesitated, but her father made a 
warning gesture. She rose, left the harp, 
and went directly to the door, as if in 
obedience to the signal. 

“Not now,” she said, with her hand 
already at the curtain. ‘No more, until 
we meet again.” 

* But that may never be,” I urged. 

“Yes, sooner or later, it will surely be. 
All rests with you.” And she was gone. 

I longed to speak of her, but this was 
not permitted. My host seemed bent up- 
on changing the current of my thoughts. 
He led me about the room, opening the 
cabinets to give me a closer look at their 
contents ; talking of them rapidly, and 
of the pictures. 

“There is a Hobbema, and here a 
Ruisdael. This horn is of wrought-silver 
—good work, it might pass for a Cellini. 
The other is of later date, inferior, as 
you see. That portrait is a Rembrandt” 
—I started involuntarily, remembering 
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our first meeting. He stopped for a 
moment, then went up to the picture. 

“It is Nicolaas Tulp,” he continued, 
“the painter’s friend and patron. You 
remember ?” 

“ Perfectly. 
‘Lesson in Anatomy. 

“Yes,” he said, turning upon me with 
a sharp look which was somewhat dis- 
concerting. 

“Why does he do that ?” I thought ; 
“T will keep a sharp lookout for him in 
the mirror.” Then I noticed for the 
first time, with wondering eyes, that, in 
spite of the rich appointments, there was 
no mirror of any kind in the room. 

Meanwhile the other went on, still 
talking of the once-famous surgeon. 

“The same man, of course,” said he ; 
“without his hat, this time. But you 
recognize him, do you not? The like- 
ness is unmistakable.” 

“To be sure,” I returned, lightly. 
“Mynheer Tulp and I are old friends. 
I greet him cordially. This is he, be- 
yond all question.” 

We looked at the portrait for a time 
in silence. Then Mynheer Grafman 
spoke again. 

“You are very fond of Rembrandt,” 
said he. 

“Yes; and especially of his master- 
piece—the picture in the Mauritshuis, 
of which we were just now speaking.” 

“Pardon me ; his master-work is not 
there.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I expressed but my 
own opinion. The world will tell you 
of the ‘Night-Watch,’ so called, in Am- 
sterdam 

“Pardon me; nor is it there, in Am- 
sterdam.” 

* And where else should one look for 
it?” I demanded. 

“One, indeed!” was his strange an- 
swer. “The world has looked long in 
vain for what one man may see.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Hush! not so loud. 
will show you.” 

He went over to the high chimney- 
piece and laid his hand upon one of its 
smaller panels ; with some slight press- 
ure the bit of wood turned upon a 
pivot, disclosing a shallow hiding-place, 
from which he took a rusty key and an 
old brass lamp. He pushed the panel 


It is he who gives the 
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Wait, and I 
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into place again, and, lighting the lamp, 
looked about uneasily ; then beckoned 
me to follow. 

At the back of the room was a long 
window, which he opened stealthily. 
“Make no noise!” he whispered, as we 
stepped out upon the loose pavement of 
a terrace encumbered with dusty vines. 
We passed down the broken steps, and 
on through a neglected garden. In its 
erass-grown paths the glow-worms were 
shining faintly ; and, as we walked, the 
toads leaped right and left before us into 
beds of straggling flowers choked with 
weeds. Along one side a line of out- 
buildings, dark and dingy, stretched 
away from the house. Following this 
almost to the end, he stopped at a low 
door and tried his key. After some ef- 
fort, with more noise than he cared to 
make, it turned in the lock, and we went 
in. 

I stood in a stone chamber, built like 
a cellar or a crypt, with a vaulted ceiling. 
There were wooden shelves crowded 
with glass vessels, plump and unwieldy, 
some with wicker covers. Rows of casks 
loomed up in the darkness; some of 


these were empty, some still contained 
liquor, or, perhaps, were only reeking 


with its fumes. The dampness was vis- 
ible; my breath turned to vapor, and, 
touching the wall, I felt there a patch of 
mould. 

“Tt was once a wine-shop,” whispered 
Mynheer Grafman, holding the lamp 
above his head with one hand and feel- 
ing his way forward with the other. 

I waited near the door, watching him. 
As he went on, I began to see that the 
opposite wall-space was entirely filled by 
a large picture, with figures indistinct, 
at first, and spectral in the darkness. 
But my guide stopped under a hanging 
shelf to light a pair of many-branched 
candelabra that stood upon it ; and as 
the flames flashed up I gave, incautiously, 
loud expression to my wonder and de- 
light. Hesilenced me with a stern gest- 
ure ; and, hurrying back, he listened for 
a moment to the dismal call of the in- 
sects in the garden. Then he shut the 
door and locked it. 

“Now we may speak freely,” he said ; 
“but not too loud.” 

I did not care to speak. My eyes 
spoke for me. What I saw was a pen- 
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dant, undoubtedly, to the great Rem- 
brandt of the Hague Museum ; though it 
looked larger than that in this cramped 
space. The composition recalled the 
“Lesson in Anatomy,” but differed from 
it widely in all details. The portraits 
were of other men in other attitudes. 
The operating surgeon, uncovered, was 
older than Mynheer Tulp, with a face far 
stronger than his and finer. His sub- 
ject, so foreshortened that the hands 
appeared almost to touch the feet, lay 
turned directly toward me; and this 
partially draped figure, so like death that 
it must once have lived, was the body of 
a woman. But here the noble quality 
of the other picture reasserted itself. 
This hideousness, thrust into the fore- 
ground, failed to catch the eye. All my 
admiration went up to the group around 
it. ‘Life, life!” was my one thought ; 
“these men were made to be immortal.” 

Out of my startled silence I was 
brought back to myself by an unpleasant 
consciousness that Mynheer Grafman 
had again been closely watching me. I 
turned quickly, to detect and to confuse 
him; but he looked away indifferently. 

“You were perfectly right,” I said ; 
“this is Rembrandt’s masterpiece.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “The surgeon is 
the illustrious Johannes Deyman, inspec- 
tor of the Collegium Medicum. For 
many years the picture hung in the old 
Weighing-House at Amsterdam, oppo- 
site its companion, the ‘Lesson in Anat- 
omy. Then—” He stopped and sighed. 

“Then ?” I repeated. 

“The corporation needed money. 
They sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. Offered at public sale, this 
picture went for a handful of silver to 
an Englishman. And no one interfered ; 
all the great ones of the city looked on 
and saw it done.” 

His speech had a suppressed fury, 
which I understood and could not help 
admiring. 

“When was this?” I asked. 

“Within the memory of living men. 
In what other age could it have come to 
pass? Years before, the king had saved 
the ‘Lesson in Anatomy,’ buying it, in 
private contract, for more than thirty 
times the paltry sum this brought. But 
times had changed; pride and self-re- 
spect were gone. The nation grovelled 
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in the dust, and clutched its money- 
bags, while the genius of art wept for 
shame, with folded wings.” 

“Why, then, is this picture here? It 
did not go to England. By whom was 
it saved? How?” 

“The ship was lost, with all on board,” 
he said, mournfully. “Only the picture 
came to me ; saved, as you see it, by a 
miracle.” 

“A miracle!” I answered, with a 
touch of contempt that I could not re- 
strain. ‘We have no miracles. Say by 
accident, or by design.” 

“Or by theft,” he added, calmly. 
“That was in your tone.” 

Our glances met, and I withdrew 
mine, not without embarrassment. The 
suspicion had, indeed, occurred to me. 

“Have no fear,” he continued, with 
the same sadness. “There was no 
double-dealing. Wrested from the sea, 
like this poor land of Holland, the in- 
heritance fell to me honestly. Mine by 


right, it is here in my possession, and 
here it shall remain.” 
“Surely,” I objected, “you are not 


serious. You cannot mean to hide this 
treasure from the world?” 

“The world!” he repeated, bitterly. 
“What is it to me? It has left this 
picture to become a line in Burger's 
history. Who knows—who cares—who 
mourns its loss? The world tramples 
upon graves.” 

“That is unjust ; if not to all, to one.” 

“T have no quarrel with you,” he 
returned. “But the money-changers 
made their price, and it was paid to 
them. Their treasure is lost, beyond 
recovery. I have sworn it. Then, too, 
there is another reason.” 

* And what is that ?” I demanded. 

“Look! Can you find nothing there 
that answers you?” 

Iturned back to those glowing faces, 
incomparable in their vivid color, in 
their strength and beauty. The painter 
had breathed into them the breath of 
life; they almost took. away my own. 
Yet his hidden meaning still eluded me. 

“No,” I sighed ; “it is useless, I can- 
not find the reason.” 

He had already left me; and, as I 
spoke, he began to put out the lights, 
one after another, slowly. 


“You are so young,” he said. “Your 
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eyes have all youth’s weakness in them. 
Patience! they will grow dimmer ; you 
will see.” 

The light was nearly gone, when, 
groping with my eyes, as with the brain 
one struggles for the thought it misses, 
I felt that I was about to catch a glim- 
mering of his secret. 

“Wait!” I cried. 
more !” 

But the last light went out, leaving 
only the lamp to guide us. It was dark- 
ness visible, through which, as before, 
there rose a group of spectral figures. 

“Your time will come,” whispered 
Mynheer Grafman, as he unlocked the 
door. “You said just now, ‘We have 
no miracles ;’ count it one, hereafter, to 
have seen the lost Rembrandt.” 

We stole back into the house with all 
our former precaution. Everything was 
as we left it. My host moved back the 
panel, and put away his lamp and key. 
It was late; I had no excuse for delay- 
ing longer, and bade him good-night. 
For answer he refilled our empty glasses. 
I drank the perfumed wine, and once 
more a grave content benumbed my 
senses. But I put down the glass and 
turned to go. 

“T can only thank you,” I said, “and 
assure you that I shall always remember 
these things.” 

“¢ Haec olim meminisse,’” he mur- 
mured. Then, without a smile, without 
offering his hand, he led the way to the 
street-door and opened it. 

“Good-night!” he said, “and good 
repose.” 

Thus, with no hint that we might ever 
meet again, the door closed upon him. 
It was a final parting. 

I had not overstayed my prescribed 
limit of time. The quizzical look of the 
portier bore witness to that. But the 
familiar sights and sounds of the hotel 
jarred upon me horribly. I could not 
sink at once to their lower level. I was 
like one returning home after long ab- 
sence, to find forgotten flaws in every- 
thing. 

So I went to my room, wide awake, 
yet half inclined to fancy I was dream- 
ing. Among the few books which had 
been my only travelling-companions 
lay a worn copy of Burger’s “Dutch 
Museums.” It did not take me long to 


“One moment 
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find his record of the lost picture—a 
few lines only, easily overlooked, as I 
must often have overlooked them. “The 
color resembles closely that of Titian.” 
Sir Joshua had spoken of it once in those 
very words. Then followed a statement 
of the price paid by the Englishman, 
together with the date of his purchase— 
February 7, 1842. “It is astonishing,” 
said the author, in conclusion, “that 
here all knowledge of the picture ends.” 

I read and reread the paragraph im- 
patiently. It said so little. But the 
writer had never seen that of which he 
wrote. What more could he say? There 
was a scrap of paper on the dressing- 
table. I laughed, remembering how I 
had left my last instructions upon it. I 
took it up now to mark the place in the 
book ; then saw with surprise that this 
paper was not mine, but that it bore my 
name in a strange hand. I opened it 
and pulled the bell violently. 

“Who brought this?” I asked. 

The maid had small English, but was 
able to state that she did not know. 
Whereupon I summoned other servants, 
until at last I learned that earlier in the 
evening an old man had been seen to 
knock at my door. He wore livery, and 
otherwise the description tallied per- 
fectly with my recollection of the si- 
lent familiar who had admitted me to 
Mynheer Grafman’s house. The mes- 
senger was thus accounted for, but not 
the message. 

The paper contained but a line, in 
faded ink, lightly written : 


“Come to-morrow, three hours after 
mid-day. I shall be alone. 


“‘ ADRIANA.” 


Nearly all that night I heard the 


chimes quartering out the hours. To- 
ward daybreak I slept, to dream of her ; 
and, waking, feared to look, lest I had 
only dreamed that she had written. But 
the letter was still there. At the sight 
of it my heart leaped, and then I knew 
I loved her. What could those words 
mean, but that she also knew it, and 
loved me. 

In the clear light of day I reviewed 
the adventure with all the calmness pos- 
sible to a man who has just unlocked 
his heart’s door and found the immor- 
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tal little bailiff in possession. All my 
thoughts led to the same conclusion; 
and I chafed, impatient of the hours. 
The time came at last; and it found me 
at the house, which now, more than ever, 
looked like one deserted. The blinds 
were closed, and there was thick dust 
upon them. I rang, and got no answer. 
But the door stood ajar; the afternoon 
breeze stirred it a little, as if bidding 
me to goin. “She is alone,” I thought, 
making my way on through the un- 
lighted hall, and finding it very cool 
and dark to eyes that carried all the 
sunshine with them. This was the cur- 
tained door. As I touched it, low notes 
of the harp within confirmed me. I 
waited in the dark one tremulous mo- 
ment more; then all the light came 
back, and I saw her there alone. 

She sat at the harp, playing softly to 
herself the air she had played to me. 
She wore the same colors, even to the 
white flower at her breast ; the surround- 
ings, too, were all the same. The little 
table, with the wine, stood exactly where 
T left it; the present day was carefully 
shut out; the candles were still burning. 
There was the pile of music, there the 
jar of roses ; but a few petals had fallen 
upon the hearth, and the fire had died 
down into a heap of ashes. While I 
looked at her I saw these things; for 
she did not rise, and, though her look 
met mine, she gave me at first no sign 
of recognition. 

I drew nearer, and she welcomed me 
with her eyes. 

“T thought that you would come,” 
she said. “It was much to ask; yet I 
have more to ask of you.” 

“JT will do all you ask,” I answered, 
“upon one condition.” I pointed at 
the harp. ‘The song I heard last 
night—that is all.” 

“Listen,” she said, and touched the 
strings. 

“Yes,” I replied, “it is the same.” 

“The same air, but with other words. 
These are in your language.” 

“And about life?” I asked. 

“Yes, always about life. Listen! It 
is called ‘In Circe’s Garden. ’” 

There were tears in her voice—tears, 
too, in my eyes. I longed to hear her ; 
yet, at that moment, would have im- 
plored her not to sing. The prelude 
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went on softly. There was a cushion on 
the floor at her side; I flung myself 
down upon it, half kneeling, half reclin- 
ing, at her feet. But she had forgotten 
me; absorbed in the music, with a 
sweetness that even Circe, the enchant- 
ress, might have envied, she sang these 
words: 


‘*Oh, Love, stay by and sing ; 
Thy reddest roses bring, 
Thy richest wine! 
I would but fill and quaff, 
I would but live and laugh 
And make thee mine! 


* For Fame’s a field hard-fought ; 
And gained, a thing of naught 
To have and hold! 
Who would the laurel wear 
Immortal youth should bear, 
And Iam old! 


*¢ So, Love, stay by and sing; 
Thy reddest roses bring, 
Thy richest wine ! 
I leave the work unwrought, 
I leave the field unfought, 


For thee and thine! ” 


The song ended. I forgot its under- 
lying sorrow. I only knew that with 
its last notes she turned tenderly to me. 
I caught her in my arms and kissed 
her. She broke away with a low cry; 
and I drew back, trembling even in the 
moment of my triumph, for my chilled 
lips had touched a cheek as cold as 
marble. A string in the harp snapped, 
and one end came rattling down. She 
looked at it, and laughed bitterly. This 
sound of mirth, the first known to me 
in that strange household, brought an 
angry flush into my face. Once more I 
was on fire. 

“ Adriana!” I cried, “do not mock 
me! Do not laugh! I love you.” 

She sighed, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know.” 

“Why, then, did you bring me here ? 
To laugh at me?” 

“No,” she replied. 
gotten your promise ?” 

“What promise ?” 

“Just now—to do all that I should 
ask?” 

“T am ready to keep it. 
What shall I do?” 

She moved nearer, holding me with 


“Have you for- 


Speak ! 


a mute appeal which was not to be re- 
sisted. Had she bade me commit some 
dreadful crime, I could not have denied 
her. 

“So slight a thing,” she said. “ Show 
me what you saw last night.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“The treasure that my father hides 
from all the world—even from me.” 

“ The lost picture—Rembrandt’s mas- 
terpiece ?” 

“Tt isa picture, then. How often I 
have tried to see it! But the door is 
always locked, and my father keeps the 
key—where, I do not know. But 
you ” 

“ Yes,” I whispered, turning anxiously 
to assure myself that we were not over- 
heard. “ Yes, I know.” 

“ Do not fear!” she answered. “ We 
are alone. You will let me see it?” 

I took a step toward the carved chim- 
ney-piece, to find the secret panel ; then 
hesitated a moment longer. 

“ And afterward ?” said I. 

She held out her hand to me. 

* Afterward,” she murmured, “we 
shall go hand in hand. You will be 
mine, henceforth; I shall be yours. 
Though you long to escape, there can 
be no escaping.” 

“T shall never long for that,’ I said, 
and took her hand. The touch of her 
fingers sent an icy thrill through all my 
veins. I seemed to grow sadder and 
calmer—years older, in a moment. 
There was a new heaviness about my 
heart ; it still remained there after our 
hands unclasped ; indeed, it has never 
leftme. Yet in spite of it I loved her, 
and shall love her all my days. 

I found the panel and pushed it open. 
I lighted the lamp, while she stood by 
with questioning eyes and parted lips. 
Then I took down the key. 

“Come!” I said. 

I was no longer in her thoughts ; they 
were all for the end, and not the means. 

“Show it to me!” she whispered, 
eagerly. ‘Show it to me!” 

We went out into the blinding day- 
light, through the dusty garden to the 
door of the wine-shop. I opened it, 
without a word, and went on through 
the clinging darkness, assured that she 
would follow. I found the candelabra, 
and began to light them, still silent, 
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leaving the master to make his own im- 
pression upon her. But half the tapers 
were lighted, when a low moan broke 
the silence, and, turning, I saw her face 
pale, distorted, with all its beauty faded, 
in an agony of terror. She spoke no 
word, but pointed toward the picture, 
half revealed ; and then, with a frightful 
cry, fled from the place. 

O horror! The livid figure there 
upon the canvas was her own. The 
lovely eyes were closed, the features 
were sharpened, drawn, distorted, as I 
had just now seen them. But the face 
was hers—dead, dead ; only waiting for 
the grave. She had recognized it; she 
had learned the secret, and now I saw 
it, too. 

I dropped the lamp and rushed back 
into the sunshine. There was ro sign 
of her ; but the long window, which we 
had carefully closed behind us, stood 
open, as she must have left it in her 
flight. I hurried after her, up the broken 
steps, over the crumbling terrace, into 
the room. She was not there; but on 
the floor I found the white camellia, ly- 
ing where it had fallen from her breast. 
I caught it up ; its petals were already 
stained and withered ; I saw an ugly 
worm wriggling in their folds; and I 
dropped the poor, decaying flower with 
a shiver of disgust. 

ITlooked around me. A shadow had 
fallen upon the room. The glare of day 
had blighted it, even as the white ca- 
mellia had been blighted. The candles 
writhed in their sockets, sputtering and 
flaring and going out, one by one. The 
drops of the rusted sconces hung lustre- 
less; the pictures showed centuries of 
blackness on them; their frames were 
tarnished ; the splendid hangings, too, 
were musty and worm-eaten. The very 
floor felt rotten under my feet. Some- 
thing rustled along the wainscot; it 
was only a hungry rat slinking back to 
his hole. 

“Adriana!” I called. “Adriana!” 
and the walls mocked me with her nick- 
name—“* Yanna! Yanna!” 

I rushed out into the hall, dislodging, 
as I went, the heavy curtain, which fell 
in shreds about my heels. I climbed the 
creaking stairs, still calling her by name, 
entreating her to answer. Above were 
locked doors that I could not open. One 


at last gave way, crashing down into a 
chamber empty but for an old bedstead 
with a tattered canopy. The broken 
window-panes were choked with cob- 
webs. Dust rose in clouds. Then, all 
at once, the loneliness appalled me. I 
dashed down the staircase to the street- 
door, on the threshold shouting back 
once more into the silence; and once 
more my voice returned to me that dis- 
mal echo—“ Yanna! Yanna!” 

I took to the streets like a thief in 
desperation, spurred on by a new fear, 
bent upon a*‘new purpose. I had no 
time to lose, for my objective point was 
the Mauritshuis, which in a few minutes 
would be closed for the day. I found 
the last visitors departing; the door- 
keeper smiled as he pulled out his watch ; 
but I passed him by breathlessly, and 
went up, at breakneck speed, two stairs 
at a time, to the Rembrandt room. I 
stood before the “ Lesson in Anatomy ;” 
and, shutting out the surgeons with my 
hand, looked only at their recumbent 
subject. There could be no longer any 
doubt. The face was set and rigid; 
lengthened, sunken, blank, and expres- 
sionless, like all dead faces. But I knew 
it now for Mynheer Grafman’s. 

Excited arid alarmed, I dared not look 
behind me, lest I should find him at my 
shoulder, where I had seen him first. I 
shut my eyes, and groped my way to the 
door; then felt for the stair-rail, as a 
blind man would have done. Only when 
I heard the custodian’s chatter did I re- 
cover sight ; only in the open air could 
I breathe freely. 

How to account for all this noise and 
shouting in the great square? The so- 
ber Hollanders had lost their self-con- 
trol for once. A herd of them flew by 
me, like wild deer, across the gravel in 
the direction of the Spui. I gave chase 
at once, determined to be in at the 
death if that were possible. But my 
haste got the better of me, and, before 
I could check myself, I had plumped 
into the waistcoat of a big Dutchman, 
who bore down upon me adversely with 
ponderous swiftness. He stopped to 
take breath, swinging me round like a 
cat. It was only the giant portier of the 
Marshal Turenne. 

“ What is the matter?” I gasped. 

He was in no condition to talk. 
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“Fire!” was all he said. “Fire! 
This way—come!” and we plunged on 
together. 

In a few seconds I longed for wings. 
We turned from the Spui into the nar- 
row street thrice familiar to me. I 
knew where we were going. My guilty 
cry passed unnoticed in the increasing 
uproar, but it might have given evi- 
dence against myself. I had opened 
doors and windows upon fifty candle- 
flames. I had dropped a lighted lamp 
into a tinder-box. I knew where we 
were going. The angry cloud of smoke 
above us interpreted my fear. 

Our way was already blocked. It 
soon became impassable. Then my com- 
panion turned off into a maze of by- 
streets and slimy, green canals, I follow- 
ing blindly. We made a long détour, 
crossing bridge after bridge, and com- 
ing out into the crowd again ; but the 
friendly giant ploughed a furrow in it 
with his shoulders, dragging me behind 
him. And he did not stop until, with 
inarticulate murmurs of satisfaction, he 
had set me up like a tenpin directly in 
front of the burning house, but on the 


opposite wall of the canal. One—two— 


three—four—five. I counted again and 
again. I had guessed it. The house 
was the fifth from the corner. 

I saw files of men handing water in 
buckets; others working madly at 
primitive hand-engines. But the case 
was obviously desperate. Before I had 
recovered my breath, the roof fell in, 
and a shaft of flame shot up into the sky. 

Near us, in the crowd, a workman 
stood talking and gesticulating to his 
neighbor, and, as the best of us will do 
under excitement, repeating over and 
over the same words. 

“What does he say?” I asked the 
portier. 

The man listened a moment; then 
translated the speech. 

“He says it is a good thing. 
house was haunted.” 

“What? Listen again. 
sure ?” 

“Yes,” repeated the portier, after an- 
other pause. ‘“ The house was haunted. 
No one has lived in it since thirty 
years.” 


The 


Are you 


THE LOST REMBRANDT. 


* Impossible! ” I cried. 

The man misunderstood me, of course, 

“Impossible, perhaps, in your coun- 
try. Here we have ghosts,” he said, with 
the serenity of conviction. 

I did not dispute the point, and we 
stood still for some time huddled to- 
gether in an ill-assorted group of all 
ages, sizes, and conditions. The fire 
roared and crackled ; the sashes of the 
drawing-room were like the bars of a 
grate; all within was a live coal. [ 
stared at it vacantly, with the refrain of 
that unearthly music moaning in my 
ears. 

At last, I turned again to the inter- 
preter. 

“Ask the fellow,” I said, ‘if he has 
ever heard of one Heer Grafman, living 
here in the quarter.” 

“What for a name is that?” the 
portier asked. 

“ Grafman—Mynheer Grafman.” 

“Excuse me—one must have made a 
mistake—that cannot be the name.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

‘There was no name like that in our 
language. In Dutch, that means 24 

“ What?” I urged, impatiently. 

“Tt means ‘one come out of the 
grave.” 

“You are right,” said I; “there has 
been some mistake. You need not ask. 
That cannot be the name.” 


There is no more to tell. A few days 
later I left The Hague ; I have not re- 
visited Holland, and all this happened 
years ago. It is a ghost of my lost 
youth, but one that never can be laid. 
Often in the summer night, I hear that 
saddest and sweetest of all songs in a 
troubled dream, from which my own 
despairing cry arouses me; and I wake 
in tears, to find myself calling, “ Yanna— 
Adriana!” TI can listen to no other 
music ; for me, on earth, there is no love 
of woman. The old delight I had in liv- 
ing has been taken from me; but, at 
least, I live on calmly, and no longer 
dread the end. All fear of Death is 
gone—I know no touch of it. I only 
know that I looked into those quiet 
eyes, and that I ceased to find them ter- 
rible. 





THE BURDEN OF TIME. 


By Charles Lotin Hildreth. 


In cloudy legends of the dawn of years, 

Or sculptured verse on shard or shattered stone, 
The oldest lore is still of love and tears, 

Of wild, dark wars and cities overthrown, 
And blows and bitter deeds and mad defeat, 
Whereof the burden is, “Yet love is sweet.” 


And from all ways where men have dwelt and died, 
From nations waned to myth or minstrel song, 
A sound of voices, mingled, multiplied, 
A rumor of delight, despair, and wrong, 
Of sorrows infinite and strange amaze, 
Waft down the troubled winds of many days, 


Crying: “We were love’s votaries of old; 
Though dust, cur immemorial names remain 
Embalmed in tales a thousand times retold, 
That beat like echoes in the breast and brain 
Of stately strains through whose exultant flow 
Breathe parting sighs, vain longings, utter woe ;” 


Crying: “Ten years against the city’s walls 
The brazen waves of battle beat in vain, 

And many a widow wailed in Dardan halls, 
And many a Greek lay cold along the plain, 

Till hapless Troy expired in blood and flame 

And grew a word for Helen’s love and shame ;” 


Crying: “I am Leander whom the sea 
Spared to young Hero’s arms a little space, 
Then seized and smote the life out suddenly, 
One black and bitter night, before her face; 
But we had loved, nor gods nor mortals may 
Efface the perfect past—we had our day;” 
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Crying : 


“The proud, sweet mouth and subtle smile, 


The varying mood, the dusk, low-lidded gaze, 
Stayed my war-wandering steps beside the Nile ; 
There, hand in hand, down love’s delicious ways, 
We walked to death, forseeing, unafraid, 
And passed from dreams to darkness, well repaid.” 


But these are intimations faint with time; 

Hark, how from hearts that tremble and aspire, 
Albeit unknown in any poet’s rhyme, 

The passion-song leaps up like living fire !— 
“Travail and tears, wan brows and wounded feet, 
These are love’s sure award—yet love is sweet.” 


THE PICTURESQUE QUALITY OF HOLLAND. 


‘By George Hitchcock. 





N many accounts 
Holland is most 
paintable. From 
the point of view 
of a landscape- 
painter purely, 
without reference 
to its figures, cos- 
tumes, or interi- 

ors, as in the following notes, it is par- 

ticularly interesting. One cannot paint 
the song of birds or the roar of an angry 
sea; no more can the most vivid word- 
painting present the subtile differences 
of color between this and less-favored 
lands, or the peculiar atmospheric effects 
of it. The tendency of study in Hol- 
land is to make one a meteorological 
painter, in distinction from a painter of 
mere things, since its chiefest charm is 
in its atmosphere ; but in no way, with- 
out absolute color, can a rightful ex- 
pression of this distinctive quality be 
given. That which in other lands is a 
cold gray, uninteresting, often repel- 
lant, here becomes an indefinable har- 
mony, containing a depth and rich- 
ness or a pearly brilliancy, opalescent, 
sad—an infinite variety, each effect ap- 
parently more beautiful than the last. 
The result of this luminous gray atmos- 











phere is to transform everything, to 
change the bugbear of “ commonplace ” 
into mystery, and through its many 
gradations to give as many charming 
motives. 

Fog and mist, which in other coun- 
tries painters rely upon to add the mys- 
tery to nature, are to be deplored here, 
and are, fortunately, exceedingly rare. 
It is not only in the distance that the ef- 
fects of this full atmosphere are felt, but 
in the middle distance, and even to the 
very foreground, and it is, perhaps, one 
of the chief causes of that wonderful 
“tone” which every observer of the 
country, or of pictures of it, must have 
noticed ; indeed, it is from this stand- 
point—“ tone” stand-point—that every 
intelligent effort to produce a character- 
istic transcript of these motives must be 
observed. It is a common and great 
error to think of Holland as a dark or 
gray country—a mistake natural to those 
who have never seen it, from the pre- 
vailing character of studies of it, which 
are the outcome of the fascinating gray 
effects common to no other lands, and 
which lead painters to insist upon them. 
Light is an individual and common 
quality of the country; the days whes 
its pearly tones are most marked are the 
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brightest ; a suffused brilliancy is over 
everything, and had the objects in nat- 
ure less fine local color, less “tone,” 
they might not be possible to paint. 
These days are rare, sorrowfully rare ; 
but that they come at all is something 
to be most grateful for. The simplicity 
and grandeur of the face of nature be- 
neath this sunless, pearly atmosphere is 
a vision of vast beauty, so reposeful, so 
broad, and so shadowless, as to make one 
wish it might never change, since simplic- 
ity and nobility are qualities to be desired. 

Holland is the most harmonious of all 
countries, either in sun or shadow. It 
is never crude; it is always a picture, 
atmospherically, as it stands, without 
change or thought of change ; even un- 
der the bright light of the sun it does 
not lose its opalescent attributes, nor are 




















its eternal harmonies im- 
paired. It is often most 
bright, if sunshine be 
_ brightness ; not that the 
sun-effects of tropical 
countries are duplicated, 
for even the sunniest days 
have something of sad- 
ness in them; the shad- 
ows are never the crude, 
Vor. IT.—11 
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purple, cut-out spots of a southern sun, 
nor is the blue of its skies ever metal- 
lic; the brightness is always diffused 
even through the shadows, and, no 
matter how sharp the sunlight is, the 
“tonality ” is always fine. Those golden 
autumn days, when nature is seen as 
through a tender yellow medium,—how 
exquisite they are! The darkest winter 
day has ever a deep color-note ; the pure 
spring sunshine—they all have some- 
thing entirely different from the same 
moments in other lands. The golden 
tone of Rembrandt may be only a re- 
flex of the tone without. 

The north wind brings with it, summer 
and winter, a sky of the purest turquoise, 
so bright and sweet a blue, as no other 
country can produce ; for itis by contrast 
in painting that colors are judged, and in 
no other country are the contrasts and 
harmonies so fine. Imagine this pale tur- 
quoise sky, a soft tender sun, a delicate 
yellow tone over everything, and withal 
a suffused light, softening the lines of 
cast shadows, and harmonizing every ob- 
ject,—are not all the conditions of a great 
picture atmospherically present ? 

The low-lying country seems to give 
more prominence to the cloud-forms ; or, 
at all events, they are seen with fewer ob- 
structions. Thisalways interesting, often 
grand, panorama of cloud-effects has the 
tendency to reduce the horizon to one- 
fifth or less of the height of the pict- 
ure, as in the masterpieces of Ruysdael ; 
but even then one seems to have neg- 
lected to do the cloud-stimmung justice ; 
and when the shadows in the cloud-val- 
leys are painted with the full gray of 

which they 





are compos- 
ed, and the 

lighted sides 

with their 

warm color, 

the results 

are remark- 

able. The 

azure of the 

zenith, or as 

near toitasa 

limited can- 

vas will per-_ 
mit, is full of 

movement 

and light. 


Village Houses 
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Market Day in a Dutch Town. 


It is not to be wondered at, then, that pictures of Holland seem to be chiefly 
studies of atmospheric unity; and yet here one comes in contact with most 
paintable “things” at every turn, the fascinating productions of an essentially 
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artistic people. One forgets the stigma 
of painting bric-i-brac, in seeing it in 
daily use ; the country abounds in things 
full of character and beauty, both the 
work of former generations and of to- 
day. True, the “ cast-iron capital of the 
modern railway-station ” is not wanting, 
but it is neutralized by the sympathetic 
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of a ship, or the tomb of a sea-warrior, 
is before you ; if you compose a peace- 
ful landscape, almost anywhere, the sail 
of a canal-boat, or a sea-gull, will in- 
trude itself. It was the sea as much as 
the Netherlanders which drove the Span- 
iards from theland. An immense num- 
ber of people get their living directly 
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The Edge of the Dunes. 


costumes of the travellers. Its fishing- 
boats are the same in model as in the 
marine pictures of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; its wagons (especially its sleighs), 
a survival of the Rococo period ; and so 
through nearly everything that one sees, 
in the places more remote from the larger 
cities, and even in the smaller towns. 
The frank iron-work seen on peasant 
houses is still the work of the village 
smith ; all the agricultural implements 
are most primitive, handmade, and often 
decorated with wood-carvings, as are 
many other things which enter largely 
into pastoral landscape. 

Perhaps the most important element, 
pictorially, is the sea; for, in a coun- 
try mainly reclaimed from it, pierced 
in every direction by arms of it, whose 
riches are due to it, and which is washed 
on two sides by it, this must be so. If 
you paint in a church, the votive model 


from the sea; and its many miles of 
coast make it impossible to entirely 
omit it in any artistic effort, even 
though it be but in feeling the fact 
that it is present. 

It is indeed 


‘* A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 
Where people do not live, but go on-board.” 


The shallow, stormy German Ocean, 
breaking in ceaseless beauty on its white 
sands, is always a picture. Its waters, 
often mixed with sand, always in storms, 
make up in fine color what it lacks in 
transparency—from pale blue to warm 
red in the wave-shadows, yellowish 
foam, and yet withal gray and harmo- 
nious. In high winds it breaks miles 
from the shore, when all the light in 
the picture seems to be in the mass of 
rushing, foaming water ; then if through 











‘Tulip Culture.’’) 
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this comes the black hull and russet 
sails of a fishing-boat, making for a 
place—certain death to any other mod- 
el—it is indeed a picture. The size of 


these boats makes them most useful ; 
large enough to compose well, and yet 
their feeling and pathos not lost in too 


A House on the 


ereat evidence of safety. The almost 
daily going and coming of the fishers 
from the few villages, the departure for 
the herring-fishing, with the groups of 
disconsolate wives and sweethearts, the 
rise and fall of the tide, with its cease- 
less change of color and conformation, 
are a never-failing source of interest. 
The cloud-panorama over the sea is 
never quite so fine as over the plains. 
But the westward front of the coast 
gives magnificent sun-effects from mid- 
day, looking seaward, and lights the 
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white sand, bringing out the delicate 
greens of the dune-grass which covers 
the line of low sand-hills fringing the 
coast, while deepening the blue of 
the sky background ; looking landward, 
where fashion, with her hotels, has not 
spoiled them, the red-roofed fishing- 


Dunes 


villages, nestled under the sand-hills, 
seen in combination with the broad 
beach, dotted with stranded fishing- 
boats, are most graceful—such a soft, 
warm color-note amid the gray wildness 
of sea and sand. On the Zuider Zee 
the fishing-villages are more numerous 
and most paintable, and the famous 
“dead cities,” with their abundance 
of color and florid Dutch Renaissance 
architecture, seem to smile on the 
painter. But, of course, here the in- 
terest of the open sea is lost, as it is 
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but a large bay after all; its boats have more keel, and come into a port—they 
do not pound on to a sandy coast through a dangerous surf—although they are 
as rude and personal in model. This is true especially of the boats of its two 
islands—places less spoiled by modern machine “commonplace” than any other 
part of Holland. Over the Zuider Zee the tone is perhaps finer than over the sea. 
The land is in larger proportion, and seems to influence it more; the sky-effects 
are better, and 
when com- 
bined with the 
yellowish col- 
or of the water, 
and with the 
reds of cities 
and towns, of- 
ten make a su- 
perb picture. 
Behind 
these cities 
stretch away 
the myste- 
rious, endless 
fields of Hol- 
land ; who can 
describe them, 
or rightly ap- 
preciate them? 
The opulence 
of tone and 
color; the uni- 
ty and myste- 
ry of the vast 
meadows, 
pierced in 
every direction 
with canals, 
dotted with 
villages, cities, 
and isolated 
houses; the 
ever-present 
windmill; and, 
above all, the 
magnificent 
cloud-arrange- 
ment. Here 
you have a 
The Windmill on the Road. wide expanse 
of pure, deep 
green, broken by lines of azure ditches and canals ; beyond, a cluster of velvety 
red houses, the apex of the irregular mass a gray church-tower, flanked by wind- 
mills; and behind and beyond, the tender distance pulsating with rich color, 
or a narrow, lonely road, bordered by slender silver lines of. water, winding 
through the green meadows; at a near turn stands a windmill, its thatch, 
toned by sun and rain to a warm brown-ochre, broken by cold, greenish lines 
of wood-work, and stretching into the vast sky its giant arms, perhaps car- 
rying sails of ivory or russet canvas, a part of the wide horizon, blurred by the 
movement of waving gray willows masking a lonely house. The interiors of the 
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villages are simply symphonies in color. 
The ancient bricks of the houses are a 
real red, or pale yellow ; the wood-work 
—door-frames, etc.—is usually a whitey- 
green, harmonizing perfectly with the 
trees and fields, while the reds give the 
complementary contrast. So small are 
many of them, that in almost any of their 
crooked little streets the eye can find 
an opening through which a bit of the 
peculiar distance can be seen—the 
straight line of which is so useful in 
artistic composition ; the architecture is 
always paintable, and time has softened 
line and color into a compact, simple 
whole. In a small city, especially if it 
be a market-town, the pictures are nu- 
merous and very telling, where, combined 
with this most paintable architecture, 
are the canal-boats, bringing with them 
a breath of the outside world, and the 
curious and highly decorated wagons of 
the neighboring farmers; every street 
almost has a canal in the centre, the 
bright gleam of its waters relieving the 
sombreness of the bordering houses, 
shadowed by lines of trees ; and above 
and over all a windmill, its arms reach- 
ing out of the frame toward the zenith. 
Seen from the outside, most of these 
towns have been spoiled by changing 
the lines of the ramparts into stupid 
nineteenth-century parks, and the moat 
into ridiculous ornamental water. Yet 
the lines are preserved, and from a short 
distance they are still picturesque, their 
church and town-hall towers rising over 
the low red houses. 

To follow out the line of a canal is to 
see a continuous picture—now it is a 
blue ribbon through the green of the 
fields, again a small village is passed, 
the brown hulls and queer sails of the 
canal-boats are continually composing, 
and at its close you glide into a sleepy 
old town, every inch of which is an 
artistic treasure, deepened and harmo- 
nized, as are all its colors, by the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. With the 
exception that they are broader, the 
rivers present similar picturesque qual- 
ities to the canals—the same low-lying 
banks, fringed with willows, the same 
boats ; indeed, one mouth of the Rhine 
is but a canalin Holland. Near the sea, 
on some of the more important rivers, 
a singularly beautiful effect is produced 
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by the large cities upon them, with ship- 
ping lying at their quays, and the 
broad, mirror-like surface of the water 
reflecting and doubling all the beauties 
of color present. How blue is this 
water, repeating the cloud-forms in the 
skies, thrown into prominence by the 
vivid green on the banks and the reds 
and browns of the cities in the back- 
ground ! 

Zeeland, surrounded by large rivers 
which seek the sea through it in myriads 
of canals and ditches, gives a peculiarly 
Dutch landscape—the roads, banked up, 
crossing the streams by bridges whose 
arch, high enough to permit the pas- 
sage of a canal-boat, often frames the 
most charming bits ; a windmill ; a few 
old houses irregular in line, the brown- 
yellow of their roof-tiles and bricks en- 
hanced by the glad blue of the sky and 
sunlight-green of the fields. Suppose 
this bridge to be ivory whitewash, and 
in the foreground a brown canal-boat, 
its stern decorated with splashes of 
“Prussian blue.” 

Aside from the color in nature sim- 
ply, many other causes unite in giving 
the painters the widest range from 
which to select. The house-painter 
revels in color, which fortunately soon 
looses its crudeness; the colors of the 
large fields of hyacinths and tulips in 
the spring give a variety and opulence 
of primaries confusing to any but a 
skilful colorist, and yet made quite 
paintable by the exceedingly harmoni- 
ous atmosphere. When grown in large 
fields in the open, this array of violent 
color is, perhaps, a little too strong ; but 
when a smaller field of purple hyacinths 
or yellow tulips is enclosed in the heart 
of a small village, softened by subtle 
tree-shadows, and tempered by the reds 
in the houses, it is more than agreeable. 

As this is largely a grazing country, 
it abounds in cattle, chiefly black and 
white, their sombre color supplying 
that sad note so necessary in landscape- 
work. The purple-gray sheep were 
made for the fields and sand-dunes 
where they are seen. These poetic, 
wonderful dunes—a barrier—washed by 
the ocean on one side, and by the vast 
ocean-like green of the plains on the 
other, are of all things the most grate- 
ful to the painter. A superb harmony 
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of tertiary colors—russet moss, olive 
grasses, the thirsty blue-gray of the sea- 
holly, the peculiar fitness in color of the 
myriad wild-flowers, broken by the yel- 
low sand in which the colors stand as in 
a simple tone. Blown by the wind into 
fantastic hills of every form and size, 
and wide-open valleys, and seen in the 
distance, this sea-sand seems to retain 
the undulating lines of the waves it 
once bore ; yet itis not for their form 
that the dunes are sought,—it is chiefly 
for their poetic quality of color. Per- 
haps on either side they compose best 
where through a valley of great nobil- 
ity and unity of form and color the 
simple blue line of the ocean can be 
seen, or a bit of the strand; or where 
the greener hills jut out into still 
greener fields, and the sea-sand com- 
bines to give effect to the play of line 
and color over the landscape, cut into 
by the upright lines of sparse trees or 
dotted with cold-gray sheep. 

True, these motives are not so peculiar 
to Holland as some others, yet it has 
them ; and, granted the line and color 
be the same, yet the Dutch sea-dunes 


will always have a character quite their 
own, and one of the most idyllic beauty 
and simplicity. 

It will not be possible in this space 


MIDSUMMER NOON. 


to speak of all the landscape-subjects 
that Holland affords; there is much 
yet to be said—the Venetian-like cities, 
with their wealth of architectural com- 
positions, the tree-bordered canals, the 
dune corn-fields, and many others sug- 
gest themselves. Granted that which 
in itself is simply ugly, placed here, 
under proper conditions, it would be 
possible to make an agreeable picture 
of it, so strong and so far-reaching are 
the tone and all the atmospheric effects 
of this most favored land; and that 
Ruysdael, Hobbema, and Vander Meer 
van Delft were the first and greatest 
landscape-painters, and that the Dutch 
school of to-day is the first in land- 
scape, is due directly to the beauty, 
the atmospheric beauty, of the country 
of their birth. 

Holland has ever produced and at- 
tracted landscape-painters ; and it is a 
matter for surprise that the mere 
seeker for surface beauty will paint 
anywhere else. For to one who ap- 
proaches nature in a more reverent 
spirit, to one who seeks to paint her 
purest and simplest feeling—to a true 
landscape-painter, in short—there is 
here less which is antagonistic, less 
which masks and hides nature’s highest 
secrets, than in any other spot. 














MIDSUMMER NOON. 


By Charles Edwin Markham. 


YonpDer a workman, under the cool bridge, 
Resting at mid-day, watches the glancing midge, 
While twinkling lights and murmurs of the stream 


Pass into the dim fabric of his 


dream : 


The misty hollows and the drowsy ridge— 
How like an airy fantasy they seem ! 





A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF ELIZA SOUTHGATE BOWNE. 


IL. 


New Yorks, June 6th, 1803. 

We talk of you—when we get to house- 
keeping, how delightful *twill be—what 
u sweet domestic circle.—I must leave 
you. Caty says—“ Mrs. Walter ”—(for so 
the servants call me to distinguish), “a 
gentleman below wishes to see you.”— 
Adieu. Who can this said gentleman 
be! ; 

Mr. Rodman was below, whom I saw at 
the Springs, and for these two hours 
there have been so many calling I thought 
I should never get up to finish my letter. 
Mrs. Henderson,* whom i mentioned to 
you as one of the most elegant women 
in New York, and Maria [Denning, her 
sister] came in soon after. Engaged to 
Mrs. Henderson’s for Friday. 

Thursday morning :—I have been to 
two of the Gardens. Columbia,+ near 
the Battery, a most romantic, beautiful 
place ; ’tis inclosed in a circular form 
and little rooms and boxes all around, 
with tables and chairs,—these full of 
company ; the trees all interspersed with 
lamps twinkling thro’ the branches ; 
in the centre a pretty little building 
with a fountain playing continually ; the 
rays of the lamps on the drops of water 
gave it a cool sparkling appearance that 
was delightful. This little building is a 
kind of Canopy, and there are pillars all 
round the garden, and these had festoons 
ot colored lamps that at a distance looked 
like large, brilliant stars seen thro’ 
the branches; and placed all round are 
marble busts, beautiful little figures of 
Diana, Cupid, Venus, which by the glim- 
mering of the lamps, (which are partly 
concealed by the foliage), give you an 
idea of enchantment. Here we strolled 
unong the trees and every moment met 
somebody walking from the thick shade 
unexpectedly, who came upon us before 
we heard a sound ;—’twas delightful. We 


* Mrs. Henderson was the daughter of William Denning 
wid Amy Hauxhurst, and had married William Henderson, 
a Scotchman, who was a partner of Mr. John Delafield, 

: ' Columbia Gardens were on the corner of Broadway and 
ine Street. 


passed a box that Miss Watts was in. 
She called us and we went in and had a 
charming, refreshing glass of ice-cream, 
which has chilled me ever since. They 
have a fine orchestra and have concerts 
here sometimes. I can conceive of 
nothing more charming than this must 
be. 

We went on to the Battery ; this is a 
large promenade by the shore of the 
North River; vefy extensive rows and 
clusters of trees in every part, and a large 
walk along the shore, almost over the 
water, gives you such a fresh, delight- 
ful air, that every evening in summer 
it is crowded with company. Here too 
they have music playing on the water, in 
boats, of a moonlight night. Last night 
we went to a garden a little out of town 
—Mount Vernon Garden ;{ this too is 
surrounded by boxes of the same kind, 
with a walk on top of them.—You can 
see the gardens all below, but ’tis a sum- 
mer play-house—pit and boxes, stage 
and all,—but open on top; from this 
there are doors opening into the garden, 
which is similar to Columbia Garden,— 
lamps among the trees, large mineral 
fountain, delightful swings, two at a 
time. I was in raptures, as you may im- 
agine, and if I had not grown sober be- 
fore I came to this wonderful place 
‘twould have turned my head. But I 
have filled my letter and not told you 
half—of the Park, the public buildings. 
I have so much to tell you, and of those 
that have called on me I have no room 
to say half. Yesterday Mrs. Henderson 
came again to see me and _ brought 
two of my Aunt King’s most intimate 
friends to introduce—Mrs. Delafield§ 
and Miss Lucy Bull. Mr. and Mrs. 
Delafield are Uncle’s and Aunt’s very in- 
timate friends; she is called the most 


t Mt. Vernon, afterward called Contoit’s, Gardens were 
situated on the northwest corner of Broadway and Leonard 
Street. 

§ Mrs. Delafield was Miss Ann Hallett, and had married 
Mr. John Delafield, an Englishman, who was in business 
in New York, Their marriage had taken place December 
11, 1754. 
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elegant woman in New York. I was 
delighted with her and very much grati- 
fied at Mrs. Henderson’s attention in 
coming again on purpose to intro- 
duce them ; they were so attentive, so 
polite, and Mrs. Delafield said so many 
things of Uncle and Aunt King—how 
delighted they would be to find me set- 
tled near them, how much I should love 
them and everything of the kind—that 
were very gratifying to me. Miss Den- 
ning has been to see me 3 or 4 times; 
several invitations to tea, but we de- 
clined as our family friends were visit- 
ing us this week. This morning we go 
to make calls. I have got a list of names 
that most frightensme. All our brothers 
and sisters say—‘‘ Why Eliza does not 
seem at all like a stranger to us ;”—in- 
deed I feel as easy and happy among 
them as possible, which astonishes me, 
as I have been so unaccustomed to 
Quakers ; but their manners are so af- 
fectionate and soft you cannot help it. 
Mrs. King (sister) is a beauty. She 


would be very handsome in a different 
dress ; she looks so much like Alicia 
Wyer, you would love her,—just such 


full sweet blue eyes, charming com- 
plexion and sweet expression, and her 
little quaker cap gives her such an in- 
nocent, simple appearance. Imagine 
Alicia with a quaker dress—and you will 
see her exactly. Adieu. I am expect- 
ing to hear from you every day. Mr. 
Bowne is out,—would send a great deal 
of love if he were here. Kiss dear little 
Mary * and all the children. I never go 
by a toy shop or confectionary without 
longing to have them here. Love to all. 
Our best love to my Father and Mother, 
Horatio, Isabella and all. I mean to 
write as soon as I am settled a little. 
Adieu. 


New Yorks, June 18th, 1803. 


I am just going to set off for Long 
Island and therefore promise but a 
short letter. I have a mantua maker 
here making you a gown which I hope 
to have finished to send by Mrs. Cod- 
man. The fashions are remarkably plain ; 


* Mary Southgate, Dr. Southgate’s youngest child, at 
that time four years of age. She married, in 1824, Gren- 
vilie Mellon, a classmate of Henry W. Longfellow’s and the 
class poet. 
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sleeves much longer than ours and half 
handkerchiefs are universally worn. At 
Mrs. Henderson’s party there was but 
one lady except myself without a hand- 
kerchief,—dressed as plain as possible, 
the most fashionable women the plainest. 
I have got you a pretty India spotted 
muslin,—’tis fashionable here. Jy hus- 
band sends a great deal of love, says we 
shall be travelling about all Summer, 
settle down soberly in October and de- 
pend on seeing you as soon as we are 
at housekeeping. Sister Caroline +t has 
made Sister Boyd a tasty quaker cap, 
which I shall send with the gown. How 
could you mistake what I said of Caroline 
so much? Far from being stiff and 
rigid, she is most affectionate, attentive, 
and obliging ;—nothing was more for- 
eign to my thoughts and you must have 
taken your idea from what I said of her 
dress, which, you may depend upon it, 
with Quakers is no criterion to judge 
by. I never was more disappointed in 
my life—to find such a stiff, forbidding 
external, cover so much affability and 
sweetness. 

You must give my love to Miranda. { 
I wish I had time to write to her, 
Horatio, my Mother and all, but I ex- 
pect the carriage every moment. Tell 
Horatio he must write to me. At pres- 
ent my letters to you must answer for 
all, till I am more settled. Mrs. Cod- 
man § has promised to call at our house 
and tell you all about me. Malbone | 
has just finished my picture. Ihave done 
sitting ; he was not willing I should see 
it, as “tis unfinished. I have told you in 
a former letter we shall go to Bethlehem, 
Philadelphia and perhaps to the Springs. 
Give my best love to Lucia, Zilpah and 
John { and ask the latter if he has dis- 
covered on whom my mantle rested. 
Tell Zilpah we pass her friend Mrs. 


+ Miss Caroline Bowne, Mr. Bowne’s eldest sister. 

¢ Miranda Southgate, a younger sister, who married 
Mr. Tileston. 

§ Mrs. Codman was a Miss Coffin. Her husband, 
William Codman, was in the insurance business in New 
York. 

|| Malbone, a celebrated miniature painter of those days, 
was born in Newport, R. I. He travelled about the then 
known portions of the United States, painting portraits 
of people in Charleston, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
etc., many of which are now in existence. His price for 
painting a head was fifty dollars. He died of consump- 
tion, in Savannah, May 7, 1807, in the thirty-third year 
of his age. 

§ The daughters and son of General Peleg Wadsworth, 
who lived at Hiram, on the Saco River, Zilpah married 
Stephen Longfellow. 
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Bogert’s house every day and never 
without thinking of her. The City air 
has not stolen my country bloom yet, for 
every one says—“I need not ask you 
how you do Mrs. Bowne, you look in 
such fine health.” Dr. Moore* would 
not inoculate me for the Small Pox, 
after examining my arm, as he was sure 
from what I told him Ihad had the Kine 
Pox well, and he would insure me 
against the Small Pox. But Mr. Bowne 
seems to wish I should be inoculated, 
tho’ I care nothing about it now. 


New York, June 30th, 1803. 

Uncle Rufus} has just landed! The 
hussahs have ceased, the populace re- 
tired, and I hasten to give you the earliest 
information.—Several thousand people 
were on the wharf when he landed, my 
Husband among the number. As he 
stept from the vessel they gave three 
cheers, and escorted him up into Broad- 
way to a Mr. Lowe’s { (his friend) ; then 
three more cheers as he entered the door. 
He stood at the door, bowed, and they dis- 
persed all but a dozen particular friends 
who accompanied him into the house 
and Mr. Bowne with them.—Was intro- 
duced by Mr. Watson, and immediately 
after Mr. Henderson § said: “A niece of 
yours, Mr. King, has lately married in 
New York to Mr. Bowne.” My uncle 
immediately came up to him shook 
hands a second time and said: “ J/iss 
Southgate I presume.”—He staid but 
a few moments ; the acclamations of the 
people had rather embarrassed him 
(Uncle). Aunt King had not landed. 
. This evening we are going to see them ;— 
imagine me entering, presented by Mrs. 
Henderson, Miss Bull, or Mrs. Delafield, 


* William Moore, a celebrated physician, who had married 
Miss Jane Fish. His son, Samuel Moore, was a very fa- 
vorite physician. Another son was Nathaniel, one of the 
presidents of Coiumbia College. 

+ Tke Honorable Rufus King returned from the mission 
to the Court of St. Jamesin 1803. He was Mrs. South- 
gate’selder brother, but had been engaged abroad for so 
many years by his public duties that his niece, Mrs. Bowne, 
had not seen him since she wasa child. Rufus King had 
married Mary, only daughter of John Alsop. They hada 
large family of sons, Among them were the Honorable 
John Alsop King, some time Governor of the State of New 
York; Charles King, President of Columbia College ; and 
James G. King, a well-known merchant of the city. 

¢Mr. Nicholas Lowe and Mr. Watson were intimate 
friends of Mr. King. Mr. Lowe has left many descend- 
ants. One of his daughters married Charles King, and 
among his granddaughters are Mme. Waddington, wife 
of the French Minister to the Court of St. James; her 
sister, Mrs, Eugene Schuyler; and the wife of Sir Roderick 
Cameron, 

§ William Henderson, a partner of John Delafield. 
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all her intimate friends ; think what a 
mixture of sensations; Ill tell you all 
about it. I returned from Long Island 
this morning,—delightful sail, beautiful 
country, and pleasant visit. Malbone 
has finished my picture, but is unwilling 
we should have it, as the likeness is not 
striking ;—he says not handsome enough 
—so says Mr. B. But I think ’tis in 
some things much flattered. It looks 
too serious, pensive, soft,—that’s not my 
style at all. But perhaps ’twill look 
different ; *twas not quite finished when I 
saw it. However he insists on taking it 
again as soon as he returns from the 
Southward, and told Mr. Bowne if he 
must have one he might keep this till he 
returned and he would try again. Uncle 
Rufus brings news that war has actually 
taken place, hostilities commenced. The 
King (George Third of England) on the 
14th sent a message to Parliament that 
he was determined to use every effort to 
repress the overbearing power of France, 
and hoped for their united assistance 
and exertions.—So much for Sather. 
—The whole City seems alive, nothing 
else talked of, but the arrival of Mr. King 
and the news of War. . . . Weare 
in expectation of great entertainment 
on Fourth of July—Independent day ! as 
they laugh at us Yankees for calling it, 
—the gardens, the Battery, and every 
thing to be illuminated, fire-works, mu- 
sic, ete. ete. 

10 o’clock evening. Just returned 
from Uncle Rufus’s. Mr. B. introduced 
me to Uncle, he took my hand, intro- 
duced us to his wife and they both 
seemed much pleased to see us. Uncle 
is so easy, and graceful, and pleasing, I 
was delighted with him. 

EK. S. B. 


New York, July 4th, 1803. 


Dear Motuer : 

I have written generally to Octavia, 
but as I meant my letters for the family, 
tis not much matter to whom they were 
directed. I wrote you of Uncle Rufus’s 
arrival and our calling on them the even- 
ing after. Sunday they called on us 
with Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, their friends 
with whom they were staying till their 
own house was ready ; they both kissed 
me very affectionately, said every thing 
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that pleased me, and were very solicitous 
that we might get houses near each 
other in the winter, that we might be 
sociable neighbours. Uncle Rufus says 
I remind him of Martha* very much ; 
he inquired particularly after all the 
family. 

My letter will be an old date before 
I finish it. You must have perceived, 
my dear Mother, from my letters, that I 
am very much pleased with New York. 
I was never in a place that I should pre- 
fer as a situation for life, and nothing 
but the distance from my friends can 


Rufus King, from a painting by Woods. 


render it other than delightful. We 
have thus far spent the summer delight- 
fully ; we have been no very long journeys, 


* Martha Coffin, Mrs. Richard Derby, a celebrated 
beauty, who had been travelling abroad, and had been pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James by Mrs. King. 
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but been on a number of little excursions 
of 20 or 40 miles, to see whatever is pleas- 
ant in the neighborhood. Mr. Bowne’s 
friends, tho’ all very plain, are very 
amiable, and affectionate, and I receive 
every attention from them I wish. Ihave 
a great many people call on me, and shall 
have it in my power to select just such 
a circle of acquaintances as suits my 
taste.—Few people whose prospects of 
happiness exceed mine, which I often 
think of with grateful sensations. Mr. 
Bowne’s situation in life is equal to my 
most sanguine expectations, and it is a 
peculiar gratification 
to me to find him so 
much and so uni- 
versally esteemed 
and respected. This 
would be ridiculous 
from me, to any but 
my Mother, but I 
know it must be 
pleasing to you to 
know that I realize 
all the happiness you 
can wish me. I have 
not a wish that is not 


gratified as soon as 


‘tis known. We in- 
tend going to Beth- 
lehem, Philadelphia, 
and a watering 
place, similar to the 
Springs, about 30 
miles beyond Phila- 
delphia;—shall 
probably set out the 
latter part of this 
month. At present 
we have done noth- 
ing towards house- 
keeping, and Mr. 
Bowne won't let me 
do the least thing to- 
wards it, lest I get 
my mind engaged, 
and not enjoy the 
pleasure of our jour- 
neys. “Tis very dif- 
ferent here from 
most any place, for there is no arti- 
cle, but you can find ready made to 
your taste, excepting table linen, bed- 
ding, &ec., &e. One poor bed quilt is all 
I have towards housekeeping, and have 
been married two months almost. I am 
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sadly oft to be sure. We have not yet found a house that suits. Mr. Bowne 
don’t like any of his own and wishes to hire one for the present, until he can 
build, which he intends doing next season, which I am very glad of as I never 
liked living in a hired house and changing about so 
often. Uncle and Aunt King want we should get near 
them ; they have hired a ready furnished house about 
2 miles out of the city for the summer and intend hir- 
ing a house in town in the winter. I have been very 
busy with my mantua maker, as I am having a dress 
made to wear to Mrs. Delafield’s to dine on Sunday ; 
they have a most superb country seat * on Long Island, 
opposite Hell-Gate. He is Uncle Rufus’s most intim- 
ate friend and a very intimate one of Mr. Bowne’s. We 
shall probably meet them there ; I have not seen them 
to ask. 
My picture is done, but I am disappointed in it. 
Malbone says he has not done me justice, so says Mr. 
Bowne, but I think tho’ the features are striking he 
has not caught the expression, particularly of the eyes, 
which are excessively pensive ;—would do for Sterne’s 
Maria. The mouth laughs a little and they all say is 
good, as is all the lower part of the face,—but the eyes 
are not the thing. He wants me to sit again, so does 
Mr. Bowne. Malbone thinks he could do much better 
in another position. .I get so tired Lam quite reluctant 
about sitting again. However we intend showing it to 
some of our friends before we determine. How do 
all our friends at Saco and Topsham do? I often 
think of them, and Mr. Bowne and myself are talking 


of coming to see you next summer very seriously. 
How comes on the new house? We are to come as 
soon as ever that is finished. 


New York, July 14th. 

I have quite a packet of newspapers which I shall send 
to amuse you. They contain all the public amusements 
and shows in celebration of 4th. July. The Procession 
passed our house and was very elegant. In the even- 
ing we were at Davis Hall Gardens ; the entertainment John Alsop King, from a silhouette 
there you will see by the papers ; twas supposed there Sa sec «ag lo aa 
were 4,000 people there; tickets half a dollar, and ’tis 
said he made very little money, so you may think what 
the entertainment was. Indeed there is every day something new and amusing to 
me. Whenever we have nothing particular in view, in the cool of the evening we 
walk down to the Battery, go into the garden, sit half an hour, eat ice cream, drink 
lemonade, hear fine music, see a variety of people and return home happy and re- 
freshed. Sunday we dined at Mr. Delafield’s near Hell Gate, Long Island, the most 
superb, magnificent place I ever saw, situated directly on the East river—the finest 
view you can imagine. I was delighted with our visit, so much ease, elegance and 
hospitality. Iam very glad you liked your gown. Long sleeves are very much 
worn, made like mitts—cross-wise, only one seam and that in the back of the 
arm, and a half drawn sleeve over, and a close, very short one up high, drawn up 
with a cord. I have just been having one made so. All Mrs. Delafield’s daugh- 
ters, even to little Caroline, no older than our Mary, had their frocks made exactly 
like the gown I sent you, only cut open in the back, a piece of bone each side and eye- 
let holes laced,—long sleeves as I mentioned above—short sleeves and open behind. 


* The name of this country-seat was Sunswick, and the house still stands in the middle of the village of Astoria. 
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James Gore King, from a miniature in the possession of 
Gracie King, Esq 


The great dinner given in honor of 
Uncle Rufus I have not yet mentioned. 
’*Twas very superb and 200 of the most 
respectable citizens of New York at- 
tended. Mr. Bowne says tho’ he has 
been at many entertainments given in 
honor of particular persons yet he never 
saw one that was so complimentary, and 
never a person conduct himself on such 
an occasion with such ease, elegance and 
dignity in his life. He returned quite 
in raptures,—such insinuating manners 
—such ease in receiving those presented 
and introduced,—he is a most amazing 
favorite here. Democrats and Feder- 
alists and all parties attended. French 
Consul on his right—English Consul on 
his left. When Mr. Bowne went up he 
held out his hand with all the ease of an 
old friend, without even bowing, and said 
— How is it Bowne? How’s your wife?” 
—so familiar. I went to see the tables, 
very novel and elegant—there was one 
the whole length of the Hall and four 
branches from it. There was an enclosure 
about two feet wide, filled with earth, and 
railed in with a little white fence; and 
little gates every yard or two ran thro’ 
the centre of all the tables, and on each 
side were the plates and dishes. In this 


enclosure there were lakes and swans 
swimming, little mounds covered with 
goats among little trees—in some places 
flocks of sheep ; some cows lying down, 
beautiful little arches and arbors covered 
with green ; figures of Apollo, Ceres, 
Flora ; little white pyramids with earth 
and sprigs of myrtle, orange, lemon ; 
flowers in imitation of hothouse plants, 
—nothing could have a more beautiful 
effect in the hot weather. . . . We 
are going about 20 miles to enjoy the 


j sea, to Rockaway, a place of fashionable 


resort ; tis intensely hot, exceeded only 
by Ballston Springs. . . . We ride 


out every day or two, go into the baths 
whenever we please ; they have very fine 
public ones. 


The yellow fever having broken out 
in New York, business was either sus- 
pended or transacted in the neighbor- 
ing village of Greenwich. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowne therefore arranged to take a 
journey, beginning with a trip to Beth- 
lehem, Penn. 


Charles King, from a miniature in the possession of his 
daughter, Mrs. Martin. 


Berstesem, August 9th, 1803. 
I intended writing before I left New 
York, but was so much engaged in pre- 
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Sunswick—The Delafield House, Hell Gate, Long Island. 


paring for our journey, I had no time. 
My great wish to see this famous Beth- 
lehem is at length gratified. You can 
scarcely imagine anything more novel 
and delightful than everything about 
here ; so entirely different from any place 
in New England. Indeed, in travelling 
thro’ the State of Pennsylvania, the cul- 
tivation, buildings and every thing are 
entirely different from ours ;—highly cul- 
tivated country,—looks like excellent 
farmers. Barns twice as large as the 
houses, all built of stone; no white 
painted houses, as in New England. 
We crossed the famous Delaware at 
Kaston. It separates New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. We saw some beautiful 
little towns in New Jersey likewise, but 
in Pennsylvania the villages look like 
so many clusters of jails, and the public 
buildings like the Bastille, or to come 
nearer home, like the New York State 
prison,—all of stone, so strong, heavy 
and gloomy, I could not bear them. 
The inhabitants most all Dutch, and 
such jargon as you hear in every entry 
or corner makes you fancy you are in a 
foreign country. These Bethlehemites 
are all Germans and retain many of the 


peculiarities of their country, such as 


their great fondness for music. It is de- 
lightful ; there is scarcely a house in the 
place without a Piano-forte ; the Post 
Master has an elegant grand Piano ; the 
Barber plays on almost every kind of 
music. Sunday afternoon we went to 
the Young Mens’ house to hear some sa- 
cred music. We went into a hall which 
was hung round with Musical Instru- 
ments and about 20 musicians of the 
Brethren were playing in concert,—an 
organ—2 bass viols, 4 violins, two flutes, 
two French horns, two clarionets, bas- 
soon, and an Instrument I never heard 
before made up the Band; they all 
seemed animated and interested. It 
was delightful to see these men, who are 
accustomed to laborious employments, 
all kinds of mechanics, and so perfect in 
so refined an art as music. One man 
appeared to take the lead and played on 
several different instruments, and to my 
great astonishment I saw the famous 
musician enter the breakfast room this 
morning with the razor box in his hand 
to shave some of the gentlemen,—judge 
of my surprise! And some one men- 
tioned he had just been fixing a watch 
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down stairs. Yesterday, Daddy Thomas 
(who is a head one and who comes to the 
tavern every few hours to see if there 
are any strangers who wish to visit the 
buildings) conducted us all round. We 


went to the Schools; the first was mere- 
ly a sewing school,—little children, and a 
pretty single sister about 30, with her 


white skirt, white, short, tight waist- 
coat, nice handkerchief pinned outside, 
a muslin apron and a close cambric cap, 
of the most singular form you can imag- 
ine. I can’t describe it. The hair is 
all put out of sight, turned back before, 
and no border to the cap; very unbe- 
coming but very singular, tied under 
the chin with a pink ribbon,—blue for 
the married, white for the widows. Here 
was a Piano-forte, and another sister 
teaching a little girl music. We went 
thro’ all the different school-rooms— 
some misses of 16. Their teachers were 
very agreeable and easy, and in every 
room wasa Piano. I never saw any em- 
broidery so beautiful. Muslin they don’t 
work. Make artificial flowers very hand- 
some, paper baskets, Kc. At the single 
Sisters’ house we were conducted round 
by a fine lady-like woman who answered 


ne Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Penn 
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our questions with great intelligence and 
affability. I think there were 130 in this 
house. Their apartments were perfectly 
neat. The Dormitory or sleeping room 
is a large room in the upper part of the 
building, with Dormers opposite, the 
whole length. A lamp is suspended in 
the middle of the ceiling which is kept 


from an old print. 


lighted all night, and there were 40 beds, 
in rows, only one person in each. They 
were of a singular shape, high and cov- 
ered, and struck me like people laid out 
—dreadful; with the lamp and altogether 
it seemed more like a nunnery than any- 
thing [had seen. One sister walks these 
sleeping rooms once an hour thro’ the 
night. We went to a room where they 
keep their work for sale,—pocket-books, 
pin balls, toilette cushions, baskets, arti- 
ficial flowers, &c., Ke. We bought a box 
full of things and left them much pleased 
with the neatness and order which ap- 
peared thro’out. The situation of the 
place is delightful. The walks on the 
banks of the Lehigh and the mountains 
surrounding—'tis really beautiful. The 
widow’s house and young men’s are simi- 
lar to the one described. There were 
many children at the school, froim 
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Georgia, Montreal, and many other 
places as far. There are some genteel 
people from Georgiaand Philadelphia, at 
the tavern where we are. We intended 
leaving here for Philadelphia to-day but 
it rains. We shall spend a few days 
there and go to Long Branch. If the 
alarm of the fever continues in New 
York, we shall not return there again, 
but go to the neighborhood—send in for 
a trunk which I packed for the purpose, 
in case I feared going into the City— 
and set off for the Springs or somewhere 
else. “Tis very uncertain when we go 
to housekeeping ; the alarm of the fever 
hurried us out of town without any ar- 
rangement towards it, and may, if it 
continues, keep us out till the middle of 
Autumn. . . . Only think ’tis just 
a year to-day since we first saw each 
other and here we are Married, happy 
and enjoying ourselves in Bethlehem.— 
Memorable day ! 


Batuston Sprines, Sept. 4th, 1803. 

Once more doI write you from the 
Springs where I enjoyed so many de- 
lichtful moments last year. We recall 


so many charming things to our recol- 
lection by this visit that ’tis of all places 
the most pleasant for us. A description 
of the place, amusements, &c., I gave 


you last year. They are the same now. 
We arrived yesterday morning, found 
the place much crowded and were fear- 
ful of not getting good accommodations, 
but in that respect agreeably disap- 
pointed. They dance much as usual; a 
fine ball to-morrow evening. A great 
many New Yorkers have taken refuge 
here from the fever. . . . We have 
an abundance of queer, smart people 
here. Last night at tea I found myself 
seated alongside Beau Dawson,* Nancy 
Dawson,—our envoy to France—you re- 
member !! and Gen. Smith of Baltimore, 
and family, who it was said would suc- 
ceed Uncle Rufus. . . . But let me 
see,—I have hurried you along to the 
Springs from Long Branch in a much 


* Mr. J. Dawson, of Virginia, so called from his assump- 
tion of foreign manners on his return from Europe, where 
he had been sent by President Jefferson, in April, 1801, as 
bearer of the Treaty of Convention between France and 
the United States. The ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked and the treaty lost, although the envoy was saved. 
Another treaty was drawn up and despatched as soon as 
possible, but the delay nearly caused a rupture between 
the two countries. 
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easier manner than I got here myself. 
Oh the tremendous Highlands! I 
thought to my soul I should never 
hold out to get over them—such roads. 
But I lived over it, tho’ it made me sick 
fairly, with fatigue. I went to see Maria 
Denning, whose Father’s country seat 
(Beverly) + is in the midst of the High- 
lands—on the North River, directly op- 
posite West Point. It rises with sub- 
lime and picturesque grandeur directly 
from the North River. We got to Mr. 
Denning’s Saturday night; left the 
neighborhood of New York, where we 
staid only one night, Thursday; dined 
at Uncle’s, drank tea at Sister Murray’s 
and set off that evening for the Springs. 
The romantic and beautiful scenery on 
the North River as we rode up was 
most charming to me. I admire the 
wild diversity of nature. Here we had 
it in perfection. Iam sure the Hudson 
wants nothing but a Poet to celebrate 
it. The Thames and the Tiber have 
been sung by Homers and Popes—but 
I don’t believe there can be a greater 
variety, more sublimity or more beauty 
than are to be found on the banks of 
the Hudson. The Delaware did not 
strike me at all—I crossed it several 
times. . . . On our return from 
Long Branch we went to Passaic Falls 
with a Baltimore family ; had a charming 
little jaunt about 20 miles from New 
York; the falls—the rocks—the whole 
scenery partakes more of the sublime— 
almost terrific—than Glen Falls, but 
not so beautiful. . . . Weshallstay 
here about a week, then go to Lebanon, 
where I wish you to direct a letter to 
me immediately on the receipt of this. 
. . « Oh,I have not told you—saw 
the tree Major André was taken un- 
der, and the house where Arnold fled 
from, left his wife and family ;—indeed 
‘tis the very house Maria lives in. We 
stayed two nights there and promised to 
go to see them on our return ; charming 
place. Such fruit, tis delicious in the 
Jerseys ;—don’t laugh at travellers’ sto- 
ries,—but we really rode over the peaches 
in the road. We always kept our case 


+ The Beverly house had been occupied during the war 
by American officers, among them being Benedict Arnold, 
and here he was warned that his plot to betray West Point 
to the British had been discovered and made his escape to 
the English frigate Vulture, which lay in the river near the 
Beverly dock, 
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full. William brought us some off the 
finest trees that hung over the road. 
Peaches and cream !—they laugh and 
say Boston people cry out, “‘’tis so good.” 
Well, what have I not wrote about! A 
little of every thing but sentiment—a 
dash of that to complete. I am most 
tired of jaunting; the mind becomes 
satiated with variety and description, 
and pants for a little respite of domes- 
tic tranquillity.—I’ve done. 
Enza 8. Bowne. 





Lesanon Sprinas, Sept. 24th, 1803. 

Your letter my dear Octavia, has set 
my head to planning at a great rate. 
By all means come on with Mr. Cutts. 
I am impatient to see you and I cannot 
give up the pleasure of having you with 
me this winter. We shall be at house- 
keeping as soon as possible after the 
fever subsides. I have spent a most de- 
lightful 3 weeks at Ballston and Leb- 
anon. We had a charming company 
at Ballston ; danced a fewnights after I 
wrote you, and I was complimented as 
a Bride again. Lebanon is delightful as 
ever ; we have a small party, ride to see 
the Shakers, walk, and play at billiards, 
work, read or anything. Adieu, I shall 
soon see you, and then we will talk 
about what I have not time to write. 
My husband’s best love. 
Yours, Exiza S. Bowne. 


To Octavia Southgate (probably). 
Brioomrinepate, Novr. 2nd, 1803. 

Mr. Bowne has just bro’t me a letter 
from you in which you mention coming 
on with Mr. Wood. I am fearful my 
answer will arrive too late, as your 
letter has been written nearly a fort- 
night. At any rate come on with Mr. 
Wood if he has not set out. You 
should not wait for an answer from me. 
—I shall be ready to receive you at any 
time, at housekeeping or not. We go 
in town next Monday : everybody is mov- 
ing in ; for the last three days there has 


been no death, and for 5 no new cases. 
Yours affectionate ly, 
Exuiza 8S. Bowne. 
New York, Dec, 24th, 1803. 
I thank ul dear Mother, for oul 


letter ancl le l 


now Octavia 1 
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me about home. I am at length settled 
at housekeeping very pleasantly, and do 
not find it such a tremendous under- 
taking. I have been fortunate in ser- 
vants, which makes it much less troub- 
lesome ; the house we have taken does 
not altogether please us, but at any 
time but May ’tis extremely difficult to 
get a house. In the Spring we shall 
be able to suit ourselves. Mr. Bowne 
wishes to build and is trying to find a 
lot that suits him.—If so we shall build 
the next season. Almost everybody in 
New York hires houses, but I think it 
much pleasanter living in one’s own. I 
am more and more pleased with New 
York,—there is more ease and sociablity 
than I expected. I admire Uncle and 
Aunt more and more every day, and Mr. 
Bowne thinks there never was Uncle’s 
equal,—such a character as he had often 
imagined, though not supposed existed. 
I believe I shan’t go to the next Assem- 
bly. Octavia will go with Aunt King. 
Exiza 8. Bowne. 


New York, March Ist, 1804. 
Dear Mrranpa: 

When I was in Bethlehem last sum- 
mer, I got some little caps such as the 
girls at school wear, and such as the 
sisters or members of the society wear. 
I want to find an opportunity to send 
them to you. Did you ever read a de- 
scription of Bethlehem? If you never 
did, you may find one in some of the 
Boston Magazines. We had a little 
book called a “Tour to Bethlehem” 
which if I can find I will send you. It 
will give you a very correct idea of the 
place, society and customs. When I was 
there there were 83 girls, from 4 to 1 
at the school, from almost every part of 
the United States. They all wear these 
little caps tied with a pink ribbon, which 
looks very pretty where you see so m 
of them together.—They learn mu 
embroidery and all the useful branchies 
of education,—likewise to make artificial 
flowers and many little things of tl] 


6 


kind. Do you ever attempt painti: 
"Tis a charming ac omplishine nt and 
you have any taste for it should 
t unly cultivate it 
Your affectionate tel 
l Ss. b 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bowne passed the sum- 
mer months of 1804 with her family in 
the East, a complete change being made 
necessary by Mrs. Bowne’s ill-health, 
caused partly by over-exertion and part- 
ly by the severe remedies prescribed in 
those days, such as excessive bleeding, 
cupping, etc. 


New York, November 9th, 1804. 

John and Hannah Murray came to see 
me the day after Larrived. John rattles 
as usual; talks much of getting married 
—his old tune you know! He has com- 
pleted his thirtieth year now since we 
have been gone. He says—‘I begin to 
feel the approach of old age.” Mr. 
Newbold * called and Mr. Rhinelander 
spent last evening with us. I think he 
improves fast. He told me a deal of 
news. Miss Farquar and Mr. Jepson + 
were married last night ; Miss Blackwell 
and Mr. Forbes, and one or two others. 
Rhinelander says half the girls in town 
are to be married before Spring—Maria 
Denning for one; and the world says 
Amelia Denning and James Gillespie 
will certainly make a match,—that I was 
surprised at. Miss Bunner and John 


Duer { are married. Sally § Duer is soon 


to be and Fanny is positively engaged 
to Mr. Smith, whom you saw several 
times last winter—of Princeton. So you 
see all the girls are silly enough to give 
up their fine dancing days and become 
old matrons like myself. Mrs. Kane is 
in town, looks older, paler and thinner. 

She has got a charming little 
girl,|| fat and good-natured as possible. 
Mrs. Ogden stays out of town all win- 
ter. Weare engaged at Mrs. Bogert’s 
ihis afternoon, but it storms so violent- 
ly I believe I shan’t go. She regrets 
very much your not coming, and Lucia 
Wadsworth she would be delighted to 
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have. . . . The few days I was in 
Boston I was constantly engaged. We 
dined at Sheriff Allen’s with a very large 
party,—Lady Temple,{ Mrs. Winthrop 
and daughters, Mrs. Bowdoin, Mrs. G. 
Green, Mrs. Stoughton and daughter, 
and many others,—about thirty ; and we 
were at Mrs. G. Blake’s at a tea-party ; 
she enquired particularly after you. 
She is a very fine woman I think. 


Jamaica, October 6th, 1805. 


I am delighted, my Dear Octavia, to 
hear you are so finely and the more so 
as I hear it from yourself. I did not so 
soon expect such fine effects from the 
new system of living. I am sure all 
will be wellnow. A wedding I suppose 
next, for I conclude from the melan- 
choly pathos with which you say, you 
shall “neither have the independence 
of a married woman, nor of a single,” 
that you don’t mean to try the half-way 
being. However, let the man tease if 
he will, do not think of being married 
until your health is perfectly confirmed, 
—I would not for the world. “Tis so 
late in the season, ’tis not possible I can 
come to see you this fall even tho’ there 
should be two weddings in November.** 
. . « We have left Rockaway more 
than a week ago, still exiled from our 
home by this dreadful calamity. We 
are at lodgings in Jamaica, where we 
shall probably remain until ’tis safe re- 
moving to the City. Uncle and Aunt 
[King], and Mr. and Mrs. Bogert, ++ have 
gone about 30 miles down the Island, 
sporting for Grouse and return to Ja- 
maica until we can all go in town. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers {{ (Miss Cruger that 
was) have taken a house in Jamaica dur- 
ing the fever, the next door to this I 
lodgein. Mr. and Mrs. Heyward are with 
them, but leave here for Charleston this 
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unl we re very soli ous 


that ple wel me 


that we micht et houses pear each 
other in the winter, that we might be 
wciable nerwhbour Unele Rufus say 
I remind him of Martha ® verv much 
he inquired particularly after all the 
Prariiil 

My letter will le in old date before 
1 tinish it You must have perceived, 
my dear Mother, from my letters, that 1 


un very much pleased with New York. 
I was never ina place that I should pre- 
fer 
but the distance from my friends can 


as a situation for life, and nothing 


Rufus King, from a painting by Woods. 


render it other than delightful. We 
have thus far spent the summer delight- 
fully ; we have been no very long journeys, 


* Martha Coffin, Mrs. Richard Derby, a celebrated 
beauty, who had been travelling abroad, and had been pre- 
sented at the Court of St. James by Mrs. King. 


EIGHTY 





YEARS AGO. 


of little excursions 
of 20 or 40 miles, to see whatever is pleas- 


but been on a number 


unt in the neighborhood Mr. Bowne’'s 
friends, tho’ all very plain, are very 
uniable, and affectionate, and I receive 
every attention from them I wish. Ihave 


iyrent many people call on me, and shall 
it in my power to select just such 
my 
ew people whose prospects of 


hy tv¢ 
i. circle of suits 
Taste 
happiness exceed mine, which I often 
think of with grateful sensations. Mr. 
Bowne’s situation in life is equal to my 
most sanguine expectations, and it is a 
peculiar gratification 
to me to find him so 
much and uni- 
versally esteemed 
and respected. This 
would be ridiculous 
from me, to any but 
my Mother, but I 
know it must be 
pleasing to you to 
know that I realize 
all the happiness you 
can wish me. Ihave 
not a wish that is not 
gratified as soon as 
‘tis known. We in- 
tend going to Beth- 
lehem, Philadelphia, 
and a watering 
place, similar to the 
Springs, about 30 
miles beyond Phila- 
delphia;—shall 
probably set out the 
latter part of this 
month. At present 
we have done noth- 
ing towards house- 
keeping, and Mr. 
Bowne won't let me 
do the least thing to- 
wards it, lest I get 
my mind engaged, 
and not enjoy the 
pleasure of our jour- 
neys. “Tis very dif- 
ferent here from 
most any place, for there is no arti- 
cle, but you can find ready made to 
your taste, excepting table linen, bed- 
ding, &c., &e. One poor bed quilt is all 
I have towards housekeeping, and have 
been married two months almost. I am 


acquaintances as 


SO 
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sadly off to be sure. We have not vet found a house that suits. Myr. Bowne 
don't like any of his own and wishes to hire one for the present, until he can 
huild, which he intends doing next season, which I am very vlad of as I never 
liked living in hired house and changing about nO) 
often. Uncle and Aunt King want we should get nea 
them; they have hired a ready furnished house about 
2 miles out of the city for the summer and intend hir- 
ing a house in town in the winter. I have been very 
busy with my nantua maker, is I il having it clress 


made to wear to Mrs. Delatield’s to dine on Sunday ; 
they have a most superb country seat * on Long Island, 
opposite Hell-Gate. He is Uncle Rufus’s most intim- 
ate friend and a very intimate one of Mr. Bowne’s. We 
shall probably meet them there; I have not seen them 
to ask. 

My picture is done, but I am disappointed in it. 
Malbone says he has not done me justice, so says Mr. 
Bowne, but I think tho’ the features are striking he 
has not caught the expression, particularly of the eyes, 
which are excessively pensive ;—would do for Sterne’s 
Maria. The mouth laughs a little and they all say is 
good, as is all the lower part of the face,—but the eyes 
are not the thing. He wants me to sit again, so does 
Mr. Bowne. Malbone thinks he could do much better 
in another position. I get so tired Lam quite reluctant 
about sitting again. However we intend showing it to 
some of our friends before we determine. How do 
all our friends at Saco and Topsham do? I often 
think of them, and Mr. Bowne and myself are talking 
of coming to see you next summer very seriously. 
How comes on the new house? We are to come as 
soon as ever that is finished. 


New York, July 14th. 

Thave quite a packet of newspapers which I shall send 
to amuse you. They contain all the public amusements 
and shows in celebration of 4th. July. The Procession 
passed our house and was very elegant. In the even- 
ing we were at Davis Hall Gardens ; the entertainment John Alsop King, from a silhouette 
there you will see by the papers ; *twas supposed there ag mca ig ls agua 
were 4,000 people there; tickets half a dollar, and ’tis 
said he made very little money, so you may think what 
the entertainment was. Indeed there is every day something new and amusing to 
me. Whenever we have nothing particular in view, in the cool of the evening we 
walk down to the Battery, go into the garden, sit half an hour, eat ice cream, drink 
lemonade, hear fine music, see a variety of people and return home happy and re- 
freshed. Sunday we dined at Mr. Delafield’s near Hell Gate, Long Island, the most 
superb, magnificent place I ever saw, situated directly on the East river—the finest 
view you can imagine. I was delighted with our visit, so much ease, elegance and 
hospitality. Iam very glad you liked your gown. Long sleeves are very much 
worn, made like mitts—cross-wise, only one seam and that in the back of the 
arm, and a half drawn sleeve over, and a close, very short one up high, drawn up 
with a cord. I have just been having one made so. All Mrs. Delatield’s daugh- 
ters, even to little Caroline, no older than our Mary, had their frocks made exactly 
like the gown I sent you, only cut open in the back, a piece of bone each side and eye- 
let holes laced,—long sleeves as I mentioned above—short sleeves and open behind. 





* The name of this country-seat was Sunswick, and the house still stands in the middle of the village of Astoria, 
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James Gore King, from a miniature in the possession of 
Gracie King, Esq. 


The great dinner given in honor of 
Uncle Rufus I have not yet mentioned. 
"Twas very superb and 200 of the most 
respectable citizens of New York at- 
tended. -Mr. Bowne says tho’ he has 
been at many entertainments given in 
honor of particular persons yet he never 
saw one that was so complimentary, and 
never a person conduct himself on such 
an occasion with such ease, elegance and 
dignity in his life. He returned quite 
in raptures,—such insinuating manners 
—such ease in receiving those presented 
and introduced,—he is a most amazing 
favorite here. Democrats and Feder- 
alists and all parties attended. French 
Consul on his right—English Consul on 
his left. When Mr. Bowne went up he 
held out his hand with all the ease of an 
old friend, without even bowing, and said 
—‘ How is it Bowne? How’s your wife?” 
—so familiar. I went to see the tables, 
very novel and elegant—there was one 
the whole length of the Hall and four 
branches from it. There was an enclosure 
about two feet wide, filled with earth, and 
railed in with a little white fence; and 
little gates every yard or two ran thro’ 
the centre of all the tables, and on each 
side were the plates and dishes. In this 
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enclosure there were lakes and swans 
swimming, little mounds covered with 
goats among little trees—in some places 
flocks of sheep ; some cows lying down, 
beautiful little arches and arbors covered 
with green ; figures of Apollo, Ceres, 
Flora ; little white pyramids with earth 
and sprigs of myrtle, orange, lemon ; 
flowers in imitation of hothouse plants, 
—nothing could have a more beautiful 
effect in the hot weather. . . . We 
are going about 20 miles to enjoy the 
sea, to Rockaway, a place of fashionable 
resort ; tis intensely hot, exceeded only 
by Ballston Springs. . . . We ride 
out every day or two, go into the baths 
whenever we please ; they have very fine 
public ones. 


The yellow fever having broken out 
in New York, business was either sus- 
pended or transacted in the neighbor- 
ing village of Greenwich. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowne therefore arranged to take a 

to} 
journey, beginning with a trip to Beth- 
lehem, Penn. 


Charles King, from a miniature in the possession of his 
daughter, Mrs. Martin, 


Beratexem, August 9th, 1803. 
I intended writing before I left New 
York, but was so much engaged in pre- 
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Sunswick—The Delafield House, Hell Gate, Long Island. 


paring for our journey, I had no time. 
My great wish to see this famous Beth- 
lehem is at length gratified. You can 
scarcely imagine anything more novel 
and delightful than everything about 
here ; so entirely different from any place 
in New Englaad. Indeed, in travelling 
thro’ the State of Pennsylvania, the cul- 
tivation, buildings and every thing are 
entirely different from ours ;--highly cul- 
tivated country,—looks like excellent 
farmers. Barns twice as large as the 
houses, all built of stone; no white 
painted houses, as in New England. 
We crossed the famous Delaware at 
Easton. It separates New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. We saw some beautiful 
little towns in New Jersey likewise, but 
in Pennsylvania the villages look like 
so many clusters of jai/s, and the public 
buildings like the Bastille, or to come 
nearer home, like the New York State 
prison,—all of stone, so strong, heavy 
and gloomy, I could not bear them. 
The inhabitants most all Dutch, and 
such jargon as you hear in every entry 
or corner makes you fancy you are in a 
foreign country. These Bethlehemites 
are all Germans and retain many of the 


peculiarities of their country, such as 
their great fondness for music. It is de- 
lightful ; there is scarcely a house in the 
place without a Piano-forte ; the Post 
Master has an elegant grand Piano ; the 
Barber plays on almost every kind of 
music. Sunday afternoon we went to 
the Young Mens’ house to hear some sa- 
cred music. We went into a hall which 
was hung round with Musical Instru- 
ments and about 20 musicians of the 
Brethren were playing in concert,—an 
organ—2 bass viols, 4 violins, two flutes, 
two French horns, two clarionets, bas- 
soon, and an Instrument I never heard 
before made up the Band; they all 
seemed animated and interested. It 
was delightful to see these men, who are 
accustomed to laborious employments, 
all kinds of mechanics, and so perfect in 
so refined an art as music. One man 
appeared to take the lead and played on 
several different instruments, and to my 
great astonishment I saw the famous 
musician enter the breakfast room this 
morning with the razor box in his hand 
to shave some of the gentlemen,—judge 
of my surprise! And some one men- 
tioned he had just been fixing a watch 
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down stairs. Yesterday, Daddy Thomas 
(who is a head one and who comes to the 
tavern every few hours to see if there 
are any strangers who wish to visit the 
buildings) conducted us all round. We 
went to the Schools; the first was mere- 
ly a sewing school,—little children, and a 
pretty single sister about 30, with her 
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our questions with great intelligence and 
affability. I think there were 130 in this 
house. Their apartments were perfectly 
neat. The Dormitory or sleeping room 
is a large room in the upper part of the 
building, with Dormers opposite, the 
whole length. A lamp is suspended in 
the middle of the ceiling which is kept 





The Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Penn., from an old print. 


white skirt, white, short, tight waist- 
coat, nice handkerchief pinned outside, 
a muslin apron and a close cambric cap, 
of the most singular form you can imag- 
ine. I can’t describe it. The hair is 
all put out of sight, turned back before, 
and no border to the cap; very unbe- 
coming but very singular, tied under 
the chin with a pink ribbon,—blue for 
the married, white for the widows. Here 
was a Piano-forte, and another sister 
teaching a little girl music. We went 
thro’ all the different school-rooms— 
some misses of 16. Their teachers were 
very agreeable and easy, and in every 
room wasa Piano. I never saw any em- 
broidery so beautiful. Muslin they don’t 
work. Make artificial flowers very hand- 
some, paper baskets, &c. At the single 
Sisters’ house we were conducted round 
by a fine lady-like woman who answered 


lighted all night, and there were 40 beds, 
in rows, only one person in each. They 
were of a singular shape, high and cov- 
ered, and struck me like people laid out 
—dreadful; with the lamp and altogether 
it seemed more like a nunnery than any- 
thing Ihad seen. One sister walks these 
sleeping rooms once an hour thro’ the 
night. We went to a room where they 
keep their work for sale,—pocket-books, 
pin balls, toilette cushions, baskets, arti- 
ficial flowers, &c., &c. We bought a box 
full of things and left them much pleased 
with the neatness and order which ap- 
peared thro’out. The situation of the 
place is delightful. The walks on the 
banks of the Lehigh and the mountains 
surrounding—'tis really beautiful. The 
widow’s house and young men’s are simi- 
lar to the one described. There were 
many children at the school, from 
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Georgia, Montreal, and many other 
places as far. There are some genteel 
people from Georgiaand Philadelphia, at 
the tavern where we are. We intended 
leaving here for Philadelphia to-day but 
it rains. We shall spend a few days 
there and go to Long Branch. If the 
alarm of the fever continues in New 
York, we shall not return there again, 
but go to the neighborhood—send in for 
a trunk which I packed for the purpose, 
in case I feared going into the City— 
and set off for the Springs or somewhere 
else. “Tis very uncertain when we go 
to housekeeping ; the alarm of the fever 
hurried us out of town without any ar- 
rangement towards it, and may, if it 
continues, kecp us out till the middle of 
Autumn. . . . Only think ’tis just 
a year to-day since we first saw each 
other and here we are Married, happy 
and enjoying ourselves in Bethlehem.— 
Memorable day ! 


Batuston Sprinas, Sept. 4th, 1803. 

Once more do I write you from the 
Springs where I enjoyed so many de- 
lightful moments last year. We recall 
so many charming things to our recol- 
lection by this visit that ’tis of all places 
the most pleasant for us. A description 
of the place, amusements, &c., I gave 
you last year. They are the same now. 
We arrived yesterday morning, found 
the place much crowded and were fear- 
ful of not getting good accommodations, 
but in that respect agreeably disap- 
pointed. They dance much as usual ; a 
fine ball to-morrow evening. A great 
many New Yorkers have taken refuge 
here from the fever. . . . We have 
an abundance of queer, smart people 
here. Last night at tea I found myself 
seated alongside Beau Dawson,* Nancy 
Dawson,—our envoy to France—you re- 
member !! and Gen. Smith of Baltimore, 
and family, who it was said would suc- 
ceed Uncle Rufus. . . . But let me 
see,—I have hurried you along to the 
Springs from Long Branch in a much 


* Mr. J. Dawson, of Virginia, so called from his assump- 
tion of foreign manners on his return from Europe, where 
he had been sent by President Jefferson, in April, 1801, as 
bearer of the Treaty of Convention between France and 
the United States. The ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked and the treaty lost, although the envoy was saved. 
Another treaty was drawn up and despatched as soon as 
possible, but the delay nearly caused a rupture between 
the two countries. 
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easier manner than I got here myself. 
Oh the tremendous Highlands! I 
thought to my soul I should never 
hold out to get over them—such roads. 
But I lived over it, tho’ it made me sick 
fairly, with fatigue. I went to see Maria 
Denning, whose Father’s country seat 
(Beverly) + is in the midst of the High- 
lands—on the North River, directly op- 
posite West Point. It rises with sub- 
lime and picturesque grandeur directly 
from the North River. We got to Mr. 
Denning’s Saturday night; left the 
neighborhood of New York, where we 
staid only one night, Thursday ; dined 
at Uncle’s, drank tea at Sister Murray’s 
and set off that evening for the Springs. 
The romantic and beautiful scenery on 
the North River as we rode up was 
most charming to me. I admire the 
wild diversity of nature. Here we had 
it in perfection. Iam sure the Hudson 
wants nothing but a Poet to celebrate 
it. The Thames and the Tiber have 
been sung by Homers and Popes—but 
I don’t believe there can be a greater 
variety, more sublimity or more beauty 
than are to be found on the banks of 
the Hudson. The Delaware did not 
strike me at all—I crossed it several 
times. . . . On our return from 
Long Branch we went to Passaic Falls 
with a Baltimore family ; had a charming 
little jaunt about 20 miles from New 
York; the falls—the rocks—the whole 
scenery partakes more of the sublime— 
almost terrific—than Glen Falls, but 
not so beautiful. . . . Weshall stay 
here about a week, then go to Lebanon, 
where I wish you to direct a letter to 
me immediately on the receipt of this. 
Oh, I have not told you—saw 
the tree Major André was taken un- 
der, and the house where Arnold fied 
from, left his wife and family ;—indeed 
tis the very house Maria lives in. We 
stayed two nights there and promised to 
go to see them on our return ; charming 
place. Such fruit, ’tis delicious in the 
Jerseys ;—don’t laugh at travellers’ sto- 
ries,—but we really rode over the peaches 
in the road. We always kept our case 


+ The Beverly house had been occupied during the war 
by American officers, among them being Benedict Arnold, 
and here he was warned that his plot to betray West Point 
to the British had been discovered and made his escape to 
the English frigate Vulture, which lay in the river near the 
Beverly dock, 
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full. William brought us some off the 
finest trees that hung over the road. 
Peaches and cream !—they laugh and 
say Boston people cry out, “’tis so good.” 
Well, what have I not wrote about! A 
little of every thing but sentiment—a 
dash of that to complete. I am most 
tired of jaunting; the mind becomes 
satiated with variety and description, 
and pants for a little respite of domes- 
tic tranquillity—I’ve done. 
Euiza S. Bowne. 


Lesanon Sprineas, Sept. 24th, 1803. 

Your letter my dear Octavia, has set 
my head to planning at a great rate. 
By all means come on with Mr. Cutts. 
I am impatient to see you and I cannot 
give up the pleasure of having you with 
me this winter. We shall be at house- 
keeping as soon as possible after the 
fever subsides. I have spent a most de- 
lightful 3 weeks at Ballston and Leb- 
anon. We had a charming company 
at Ballston ; danced a few nights after I 
wrote you, and I was complimented as 
a Bride again. Lebanon is delightful as 
ever ; we have a small party, ride to see 
the Shakers, walk, and play at billiards, 
work, read or anything. Adieu, I shall 
soon see you, and then we will talk 
about what I have not time to write. 
My husband’s best love. 

Yours, Exiza S. Bowne. 


To Octavia Southgate (probably). 
Bioominepae, Novr. 2nd, 1803. 
Mr. Bowne has just bro’t me a letter 
from you in which you mention coming 
on with Mr. Wood. I am fearful my 


answer will arrive too late, as your. 


letter has been written nearly a fort- 
night. At any rate come on with Mr. 
Wood if he has not set out. You 
should not wait for an answer from me. 
—I shall be ready to receive you at any 
time, at housekeeping or not. We go 
in town next Monday ; everybody is mov- 
ing in ; for the last three days there has 
been:no death, and for 5 no new cases. 
Yours affectionately, 
Exiza S. Bowne. 


New York, Dec. 24th, 1803. 
I thank you, my dear Mother, for your 
letter and beg you will often write me 
now Octavia is with me and cannot tell 
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me about home. Iam at length settled 
at housekeeping very pleasantly, and do 
not find it such a tremendous under- 
taking. I have been fortunate in ser- 
vants, which makes it much less troub- 
lesome ; the house we have taken does 
not altogether please us, but at any 
time but May ’tis extremely difficult to 
get a house. In the Spring we shall 
be able to suit ourselves. Mr. Bowne 
wishes to build and is trying to find a 
lot that suits him.—If so we shall build 
the next season. Almost everybody in 
New York hires houses, but I think it 
much pleasanter living in one’s own. I 
am more and more pleased with New 
York,—there is more ease and sociablity 
than I expected. I admire Uncle and 
Aunt more and more every day, and Mr. 
Bowne thinks there never was Uncle’s 
equal,—such a character as he had often 
imagined, though not supposed existed. 
I believe I shan’t go to the next Assem- 
bly. Octavia will go with Aunt King. 
Euiza 8. Bowne. 


New York, March Ist, 1804. 
Dear Mrranpa: 

When I was in Bethlehem last sum- 
mer, I got some little caps such as the 
girls at school wear, and such as the 
sisters or members of the society wear. 
I want to find an opportunity to send 
them to you. Did you ever read a de- 
scription of Bethlehem? If you never 
did, you may find one in some of the 
Boston Magazines. We had a little 
book called a “Tour to Bethlehem” 
which if I can find I willsend you. It 
will give you a very correct idea of the 
place, society and customs. When I was 
there there were 83 girls, from 4 to 16, 
at the school, from almost every part of 
the United States. They all wear these 
little caps tied with a pink ribbon, which 
looks very pretty where you see so many 
of them together.—They learn music, 
embroidery and all the useful branches 
of education,—likewise to make artificial 
flowers and many little things of that 
kind. Do you ever attempt painting? 
‘Tis a charming accomplishment and if 
you have any taste for it should cer- 
tainly cultivate it. 

Your affectionate sister, 
Exiza 8. Bowne. 

Mrranpa Soutuaare. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bowne passed the sum- 
mer months of 1804 with her family in 
the East, a complete change being made 
necessary by Mrs. Bowne’s ill-health, 
caused partly by over-exertion and part- 
ly by the severe remedies prescribed in 
those days, such as excessive bleeding, 
cupping, etc. 


New Yorxr, November 9th, 1804. 


John and Hannah Murray came to see 
me the day after Iarrived. John rattles 
as usual; talks much of getting married 
—his old tune you know! He has com- 
pleted his thirtieth year now since we 
have been gone. He says—‘“ I begin to 
feel the approach of old age.” Mr. 
Newbold * called and Mr. Rhinelander 
spent last evening with us. I think he 
improves fast. He told me a deal of 
news. Miss Farquar and Mr. Jepson + 
were married last night ; Miss Blackwell 
and Mr. Forbes, and one or two others. 
Rhinelander says half the girls in town 
are to be married before Spring—Maria 
Denning for one; and the world says 
Amelia Denning and James Gillespie 
will certainly make a match,—that I was 
surprised at. Miss Bunner and John 
Duer { are married. Sally § Duer is soon 
to be and Fanny is positively engaged 
to Mr. Smith, whom you saw several 
times last winter—of Princeton. So you 
see all the girls are silly enough to give 
up their fine dancing days and become 
old matrons like myself. Mrs. Kane is 
in town, looks older, paler and thinner. 
. . . She has got a charming little 
girl, fat and good-natured as possible. 
Mrs. Ogden stays out of town all win- 
ter. Weare engaged at Mrs. Bogert’s 
this afternoon, but it storms so violent- 
ly I believe I shan’t go. She regrets 
very much your not coming, and Lucia 
Wadsworth she would be delighted to 





* Mr. Newbold and Mr. Philip Rhinelander were well- 
known New Yorkers. The latter married, December 22, 
1814, Mary Colden Hoffman. 

+ Mr. Jepson was an Englishman who had newly arrived 
in New York. 

¢ John Duer married Miss Anne Bunner, October 19, 
1804. He was a brother of William Duer, who soon after 
married Maria Denning, and a son of Colonel William 
Duer. 

§ Mr. Rhinelander engaged the two Miss Duers to the 
wrong men. Fanny married Beverly Robinson, and Sally 
married, March 10, 1805, John Witherspoon Smith. This 
lady is still living in New Orleans, having lately celebrated 
her one hundredth birthday. 

|| Mrs. Kane’s charming little girl became Mrs. James 
King, of Albany, and the mother of many well-known New 
Yorkers, 
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have. . . . The few days I was in 
Boston I was constantly engaged. We 
dined at Sheriff Allen’s with a very large 
party,—Lady Temple,“{ Mrs. Winthrop 
and daughters, Mrs. Bowdoin, Mrs. G. 
Green, Mrs. Stoughton and daughter, 
and many others,—about thirty ; and we 
were at Mrs. G. Blake’s at a tea-party ; 
she enquired particularly after you. 
She is a very fine woman I think. 


Jamaica, October 6th, 1805. 


I am delighted, my Dear Octavia, to 
hear you are so finely and the more so 
as I hear it from yourself. I did not so 
soon expect such fine effects from the 
new system of living. I am sure all 
will be wellnow. A wedding I suppose 
next, for I conclude from the melan- 
choly pathos with which you say, you 
shall “neither have the independence 
of a married woman, nor of a single,” 
that you don’t mean to try the half-way 
being. However, let the man tease if 
he will, do not think of being married 
until your health is perfectly confirmed, 
—I would not for the world. "Tis so 
late in the season, ’tis not possible I can 
come to see you this fall even tho’ there 
should be two weddings in November.** 
We have left Rockaway more 
than a week ago, still exiled from our 
home by this dreadful calamity. We 
are at lodgings in Jamaica, where we 
shall probably remain until ’tis safe re- 
moving to the City. Uncle and Aunt 
[King], and Mr. and Mrs. Bogert, ++ have 
gone about 30 miles down the Island, 
sporting for Grouse and return to Ja- 
maica until we can all go in town. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers {{ (Miss Cruger that 
was) have taken a house in Jamaica dur- 
ing the fever, the next door to this I 
lodgein. Mr. and Mrs. Heyward are with 
them, but leave here for Charleston this 


Lady Temple was the daughter vf Governor Bowdoin, 
and had married Sir John Temple. Their daughter, after- 
ward Mrs. Winthrop, was brought up in her grandfather's 
house and was long the reigning belle of Boston. The 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop is her son. 

** Mrs. Bowne is alluding to the engagement of her sister 
to William Browne, to whom she was married in December, 
Horatio Southgate married, on September 29th, Nabby 
McLellan, the daughter of a well-known East Indian mer- 
chant, 

+t These were intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. King’s 
and occupied adjoining places at Jamaica. Their daughter 
Cordelia married Mr. Thurston; and her daughter, Jesse 
Hoyt. 

rs Mrs. Rogers’s daughter married Mr. Heyward, of South 
Carolina. 
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week. Iam in there half of my time. 
We make a snug little party at Brag in 
the*evening frequently and work to- 
gether mornings. Mr. Bowne goes to 
Greenwich where all the business is 
transacted, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
but returns the same night, so I am but 
little alone. As to news,—Miss Char- 
lotte Manden Heard was married last 
week to a gentleman from Demerara 
whom nobody knew she was engaged to, 
until he came a few weeks since and 
they were married. John Murray* I 
believe, is at last really in love, tho’ ’tis 
not yet determined whether the lady 
smiles or not,—a Miss Rogers from Bal- 
timore, whom he met at the Springs, 
a sweet interesting girl ’tis said. "Wool- 
sey Rogers and Harriet Clarke were 
talked of as a match at the Springs. 
Mrs. Kane stayed at the Springs till it 
was so late she could not venture to 
ride to Providence with her Mother, 
and the fever kept her from New York ; 
so was obliged to stop at Mrs. (Gilbert) 
Livingston’s—Mr. Kane’s sister—at Red 
Hook, until able to resume her journey 
home, which will probably be in Novem- 
ber. . . . Mrs. Fisht has a daughter ; 
great joy on the occasion. Do ask Papa 
if he could send us 6 or 8 barrels of po- 
tatoes ; there is like to be a great scarc- 
ity in New York ; put them in the hold 
of the vessel or anywhere. 
Yours, 
E. B. 


November 14th, 1805. 

Capt. Libby sails to-morrow. We 
have got as many things as possible. 
There is not a piece of embossed Buff 
in New York, nor of plain either ; there 
are not more than two pair alike, there- 
fore I have done nothing about the 
trimmings. I fancy Boston is a better 
place for those things than New York. 
The most fashionable beds have draper- 
ies the same as my dimity window cur- 
tains. However, if you think best I will 
look farther and perhaps there will be 


* John Murray married Miss Rogers in 1806, and Woolsey 
Rogers married, Thursday evening, December 1, 1807. Miss 
Susan Bayard and not Miss Clarke, who was Mrs. Kane’s 
sister. 

+ Miss Elizabeth Stuyvesant had married, April 30, 1803, 
Colonel Nicholas Fish, and this daughter was named Susan 
and is now Mrs. Daniel Le Roy. The Hon. Hamilton Fish 


and Mrs. Richard Morris were al-o children of Colonel 
Fish. 
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something new open in a week or two. 
There is but one barrel urn in the city. 
Mr. B. was two days in pursuit of one ; 
he purchased this and sent it back. 
"Twas brown and no plate on it except 
the nose. I can get you one like mine 
for $25. Let me know immediately re- 
specting these things. Yesterday the 
Silversmith came for instructions re- 
specting the plate and bro’t patterns 
for me to look at. I ordered a set of 
tea-things for Mamma the same as 
mine. I think them handsomer than 
any Isee. The man is to send me some 
patterns to look at which he thinks are 
similar to your description. On the 
next page I will make a list of the goods 
and pieces copied from the bills. 


1 piece Irish Sheeting 48 yards at 57 ...$30.00 


l piece ‘ * 55 yards ‘* 6-6... 44.69 
6 yards Fine Linen “7-6... 5.62 
12 Damask Napkins C7 ..« 1c 
1 piece fine Diaper 27 yards) ** 5-6... 18.56 
2 Breakfast Cloths 44yY .. 3:50 
1 Plated Castor best kind .............. 12.00 
1 Plated Cake Basket silver rims ....... 18.00 
2 Pear! tea-pots 2.25, 1 Trunk 2.50 ..... 4.75 


$149.12 


The sheeting is quite as cheap as 
mine ; the fine I like very much and 
think it quite a bargain. The table- 
cloths are cheap; the linen is high I 
think. The Cake Basket is very cheap, 
$2 cheaper than mine and rather hand- 
somer I think. I could get no crimson 
marking, but send you a few skeins of 
cotton which I procured with much dif- 
ficulty. The napkins are not the kind I 
wished, but there was none of those ex- 
cepting at 2 places and they were 18 /- 
22/ apiece. I thought these pretty, 
and would answer your purpose. I en- 
close the marking cotton and the key of 
the trunk. Adieu, 

Yours ever, 
E. 8. Bowne. 


New York, March 30th, 1806. 


My Dear Moruer : 

I am most impatiently looking for 
Miranda, and hoping tho’ I dare not 
place too much dependence on seeing 
my Father. I am better than whenI 
wrote you before, tho’ still subject to 
those faint turns. I have become more 
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used to them and they don’t alarm me. 
I ride frequently and take the air every 
fine day in some way or other. 

Mary Murray * is to be married a week 
from next Wednesday. She is very de- 
sirous that Miranda should get here ; I 
really hope she may. . . Ishall 
look out the last of the week for Papa 
and Miranda very seriously. I hope they 
are on their way now. Uncle’s oldest son, 
John Alsop [King], arrived here about a 
week since ;—he seems a very fine young 
man, rather taller than his father ;—he 
will be a second Uncle William,+ for he 
does not appear to have half got his 
height. Charles King has gone to Hol- 
land. 

EK. 8S. B. 
Mrs. Mary Sovruaare. 


New York, April 27th, 1806. 
My Dear Moruer: 

Tell Father there was a meeting 
called last evening of the Federalists in 
the City, to make some further remon- 
strances on the defenceless state of the 
Port of New York, occasioned by an ac- 
cident that has set the whole City in an 
uproar. There are three British Frigates 
at the Hook, a few miles from the City, 
that fire upon all the vessels that come 
in or go out, and search them. They 
have sent several on to Halifax ; and yes- 
terday they fired in a most wanton man- 
ner upon a little coaster that was enter- 
ing the harbor with only three men on 
board ; and before they had time to come 
to as they were preparing to do, they 
fired again, and killed one of the men 
dead upon the spot. He was brought 
up and the body exposed to view on 
one of the wharves where several thou- 
sand people were collected to see it. 
It put the City in great confusion and 
this meeting was called in consequence 
—where Uncle made a very elegant 
speech. I am very sorry Father had 
not been here; it would have gratified 
him. “Tis the first time he has spoken 
in public since his return to this Coun- 
try. The British Consul had sent sev- 
eral boats of provisions down to the 
frigates—which as soon as ‘twas known 
the Pilot-boats went after, and brought 

* Mary Murray, the daughter of Mr. Bowne’s sister Mary, 
was about her aunt’s age. She married Douglass Perkins, 


+ William King, first Governor of the State of Maine, 
half-brother of Mrs, Southgate. 
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them all back. They were loaded upon 
carts and carried in procession thro’ the 
streets to the poor house, attended by a 
prodigious mob huzzaing, and the Eng- 
lish and American colors fixed on the 
carts. They demanded the Commander 
of the frigate to be given up by the 
British Consul as a murderer. He re- 
plied he had no power over him. It 
has made a prodigious noise in the City, 
as you may imagine. 

I paid the bride’s visit to young Mrs. 
Murray ; there was a prodigious crowd, 
a hundred and fifty at least, and many 
never sat down at all. Madame Mo- 
reau { wore a long black velvet dress with 
Pearl ornaments — looking elegantly. 
The next day I dined at Uncle Rufus 
King’s with company. On Tuesday fol- 
lowing went to a ball at Mrs. Stevens’s ;§ 
next day a ball at Miss Murray’s—very 
pleasant. 

Last Friday I was at a ball at the 
Watts’, and the week before at Miss 
Lyde’s || to a ball, and Mrs. Turnbull’s 
to a monstrous tea-party ; Yesterday at 
Mrs. Morris’. On Monday next Aunt 
King has a very large party. On Tues- 
day I go to Mrs. Stoughton’s, on Thurs- 
day to Mrs. Hopkins, and on Friday 
dine at Mrs. Bogert’s and this evening 
to Mrs. Henderson’s to a ball. I think 
it will be one of the most elegant we 
have had this winter. 


Mrs. Bowne’s son Walter was born 
about this time, and some of her family 
were probably with her, as there are no 
letters from her relating to his birth, 
though the first mention of him is made 
in a much later letter. 


Sunday, May 25th, 1806. 

Now for news, which I suppose you 
are very anxious to hear. In the first 
place—Miss Laurelia Dashaway is mar- 
ried to Mr. Hawkes. On Saturday 
morning, 8 o’clock, Trinity Church was 
opened on purpose for the occasion,— 
something singular, as it would not be 
like Miss Laurelia. But what do you 


$+ Madame Moreau, the wife of Gencral Moreau, of France, 
who escaped to the United States after the battle of Wat- 
erloo. 

§ Mrs. Stevens, the wife of Colonel Stevens, of Hoboken, 
was Miss Rachel Coxe, of Philadelphia. Their eldest son, 
John Coxe Stevens, married, in 1809, Miss Maria C, Living- 
ston, only daughter of Robert C. Livingston. 

| Miss Lyde afterward married Jonathan Ogden. 
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think? Mr. and Mrs. have taken 
French leave of New York—sailed for 
France about a fortnight ago, without 
anybody’s knowing their intention till 
they were gone. There are many con- 
jectures upon the occasion not very fa- 
vorable to the state of their finances. 
"Tis said his friends were very averse to 
her going with him. If she had not, I 
suspect she must have sympathised with 
Madame Jerome Buonaparte, and many 
other poor madames that have founded 
their hopes on the fidelity of a French- 
man. 





Yours ever, 
E. S. Bowne. 
Miss Mrranpa SouruGate. 


New York, Nov. 8th, 1806. 
My Dear Octavia : 

Maria Denning is married and William 
Duer has returned to New Orleans ; left 
her with her friends for the winter. 
Amelia (Denning) was married to Mr. 
Gillespie in the spring,—lives at home 
yet. Miss Pell was married last week 
to Robert MacComb ; they are making 
a prodigious dash. I went to pay the 
bride’s visit on Friday ; they had an ele- 
gant ball and supper in the evening, as 
it was the last day of seeing company,— 
seven bridés-maids and seven bride-men, 
most superb dresses,—the bride’s pearls 
cost 1500 dollars. They spend the win- 
ter in Charleston. 

Yours ever, 
Exiza 8. Bowne. 


New Yorks, Dec. Ist, 1807. 

Charles King will tell you all the news 
cf the fashionable world. I have been 
to no parties yet. The Theatre is quite 
the rage—I have been several times. 
You have no idea how much it is im- 
proved, entirely altered,—looks light 
and gay,—a perfect contrast to its former 


appearance. Cooper draws crowded 
houses every night. I have been much 
delighted. Mr. Woolsey Rogers’ ap- 


proaching nuptials seem anticipated as 
the opening of the winter campaign. 
Of course the event is much talked of. 
Not a mantuamaker in the city but will 
tell you some particulars of the bride’s 
wardrobe,—lengeth of her train, etc., 
etc.—A fine lady here, as Mustapha 
says, is estimated by the length of her 
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tail. If it was not for using a most 
homely proverb, I would say “ Every 
dog has his day.” Here was our friend 
John Murray and his bride last winter, 
making all ring ;—this winter quietly 
settled in Nassau St., just what I call 
comfortable. 


Jan. 24th, 1808. 
My Dear Miranda: 

Mr. A is here from Brunswick 
and will take a letter for me to any of 
my friends. I should not have been sur- 
prised any more to have seen the cupola 
of the college itself walk into the room 
than I was to see Mr. A——; I could 
hardly believe my eyes, but I could not 
but know him, as I know nobody like 
him ; he always seems like a frightened 
bird—so hurried in his manner and con- 
versation. How much he looked like 
some of Timothy Dexter’s wooden men 
—at commencement last year! It came 
across my mind while he was sitting by 
me yesterday. "Iwas well I was alone, or 
I should have certainly laughed. Fred- 
eric,* I suppose is at home, tho’ Mr. A. 
could not tell me. John and Charles 
King have some thought of going to 
Portland. I have told them they had 
better go some other time as they will 
find Portland so dull and none of youin 
quite so good spirits. James [King| is 
here and they return with him. 

As to news—New York is not so gay 
as last winter; few balls but a great 
many tea-parties. I believe I told you 
Mrs. Gillespie has a daughter. You 
never wrote me anything about the 
muslin for Arixene + to work her a frock ; 
‘tis so good an opportunity to send it 
that I have a great mind to get it not- 
withstanding. You say I have said 
nothing of Walter in any of my letters ; 
he is so hearty and well I hardly thought 
of him when I wrote ; he has not had a 
day’s sickness since I returned. I send 
him out walking frequently, when ’tis 
so cold it quite makes the tears come. 
He trudges along with leading very well 
in the street. He never takes cold. 
He goes to bed at 6 o’clock, away into 
the room in the third story you used 





* Frederic Southgate, Dr. Southgate’s sixth child. He 
was for many years a tutor in Bowdoin College, and died 
unmarried. 

t+ Arixene Southgate, a younger sister of Mrs. Bowne’s, 
who married Henry Smith, 
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to sleep in, without fire or candle, and 
there he sleeps till Phoebe goes to bed 
to him. You know I am a great enemy 
to letting children sleep with a fire in 
the room; ’tis the universal practice 
here, and as long as I can avoid it I 
never mean to practice it; it subjects 
them to constant colds. They think I 
am very severe to suffer such a child to 
be put in the third story to sleep with- 
out a fire. I presume Aunt King and 
fainily are all well. They are going to 
have a fine waffle party on Tuesday. I 
wish you were here to go, for the boys 
want to have a fine frolic. | Kitty 
Bayard * is to be married in April to 
Duncan Campbell, all engaged since 
Woolsey and Susan were married. Mary 
Watts + is engaged to the big Doctor 
Romaine,—that is quite a surprise to 
every one ; this is rumor. 
Adieu, 
E. S. B. 


Mrs. Bowne’s second child, Mary, was 
born in September of this year, and 
after her birth her mother never recov- 
ered her strength. Fearing the effects 
of the winter, the doctors recommend- 
ed a sea-voyage and a warmer climate 
to Mrs. Bowne, who, accompanied by 
her devoted sister Octavia and her hus- 
band, Mr. Browne, sailed for Charles- 
ton in search of the health which was 
past regaining, leaving Mr. Bowne to 
arrange his business-affairs so as to be 
able to join them later in the season. 
Mrs. Bowne’s two children were left to 
the care of Miss Caroline Bowne, who 
devoted her life to her charges, and 
was well repaid by the affection always 
displayed toward her by “little Mary,” 
who loved her as she would have done 
the beautiful young mother whom she 
had never known. 


New York, Dec. 27th, 1808. 
You are anxious, my dear Mother, to 
hear from my own hand howIam. Oc- 
tavia has told you all my complaints. 
My cough is extremely obstinate ; I have 


* Kitty Bayard, daughter of William Bayard, married, 
May 12, 1808, Duncan Pearsali Campbell, and died soon 
after. Mr. Campbell then married her younger sister, 
Maria. 

+ Mary Watts, elder daughter of Robert Watts and Lady 
Mary Alexander, married Dr, Romaine, and after his death 
Peter Bertram Cruger. Mrs, Romaine was seventy-three 
years of age when she remarried. 
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occasionally a little fever, tho’ quite ir- 
regular and sometimes a week without 
any. Ihave a new Physician to attend 
me; he is a Frenchman of great celeb- 
rity, particularly in Pulmonary com- 
plaints and has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the cure of coughs ; he keeps 
me on a milk diet, but allows me to eat 
eggs and oysters. He does not give any 
opiates. Paregoric and Laudanum he 
entirely disapproves of ; he gives me no 
medicine but a decoction of Roots and 
Flowers.—The Iceland Moss or Lichen 
made in a tea he gives a great deal of, 
and for cough I take a ‘white Pectoral 
lotion,’ he calls it, made principally of 
White Almonds, Gum Arabic, Gum 
Tragacanth (or something like it), the 
Syrup of Muskmelon seeds. He thinks 
Iam much better already. I have no 
pain at all, and have not had any. My 
cough seems to be all my disorder. He 
thinks he can cure that; indeed he 
speaks with perfect confidence, and says 
he has no doubt as soon as I get to 
warmer weather, my cough will soon 
leave me. Mr. Browne got here last 
night and we shall probably sail by Sun- 
day at farthest. Octavia will write par- 
ticularly. You will hear from me, my 
dear Mother, often,—at present my mind 
seems so occupied leaving my children, 
preparing to go and making arrange- 
ments to shut up my house. “Tis quite 
a trial to leave the little ones ; I leave 
them at their Grandmother's. My little 
Mary is a fine, lively child and thrives 
fast. Adieu, my Dear Mother, 
Exiza 8. Bowne. 


The sea-voyage proved so weakening 
in its effects that from the moment that 
the travellers reached Charleston Mrs. 
Browne gave up all hopes that her sis- 
ter’s life would be spared, and only 
prayed that it might be prolonged so 
that Mr. Bowne might see his wife 
alive. This happiness was, however, 
denied to him, for, notwithstanding 
the haste he made to join them, Mrs. 
Bowne died before he reached Charles- 
ton. Mrs. Browne’s letters are filled 
with descriptions of the devotion and 
kindness of the strangers among whom 
they were thrown. These kind friends 
did all in their power to alleviate the 
sufferings of Mrs. Bowne, and large 
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numbers attended the funeral, which 
took place on Mr. Bowne’s arrival. 


This beautiful and charming woman 
exercised a fascination over all who knew 
her ; and for many years they preserved 
bright recollections of her winning per- 


OF LIFE. 


dren of the lively young girl, who seem- 
ed the more attractive by the side of 
her quiet Quaker husband. These let- 
ters were treasured by her mother, Mrs. 
Southgate, and were given to “little 
Mary,” Mrs. Bowne’s only daughter, to 
whose loving care we owe their preser- 
vation. 





sonality, and often spoke to their chil- 





A SONG OF LIFE. 
By Maybury Fleming. 


Now in the new do we think of the old, 

Of the mold and the odor of stones that stood 
When the world was young, and men 

Builded their souls in stone ? 


Ah, yes; but the old of our own new world— 
The new to-day that is old to-morrow— 

This is the joy that melts to sorrow, 

With none for sweet temples dustward hurled. 


Yet they who had made them loved the sun, 
Trod fragrant grass in the perfumed air, 

Were filled with the warm delight of life, 

And laughed in their wit and their wilful pride. 





The odor of stones and the roses’ scent 
Mingle to make us know the good ; 
Not less than ours, that old-time went 
Hand in hand with men. 


Rose-leaves fall and are dust. And we? 

Dust. O sweet, sweet rose! O fair, 

Fresh life, and the beauty of things that be !— 
Dust, and the odor of stones. 


Nay, what care we—O love and life, 

Strong heart, and the deep lung’s lusty breath !— 
That there come to us once such a thing as death, 
As came to the men who died? 

















SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 


By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CORONER. 


THERE was a short cut by which, using 
a rough back road across the hill, and 
then a dimly-marked bridle-path down 
the bed of the creek, one could get to 
Tallman’s ravine in less than an hour on 
foot. Seth saddled the black mare, and 
brought her up on the meadow plateau 
overlooking the gulf, panting and white 
on breast and barrel with foam, inside 
fifteen minutes. He had galloped furi- 
ously, unable to think save in impatient 
flashes, and reckless alike of his own 
neck and the beast’s wind and limbs. 
He reined up the plunging mare at the 
very edge of the ravine, where some 
score of farmers and boys were standing 
clustered under the trees, watching his 
excited approach. 

As he threw himself from the saddle 
among them, and looked swiftly from 
face to face for the right one to speak to 
first, the attention of the elder bystanders 
concentrated itself upon the mare. They 
would have given their foremost thoughts 
to her anyway, for they were owners of 
live-stock even before they were neigh- 
bors, and her splashed and heated con- 
dition appealed in protest to their deep- 
est feeling—reverential care for good 
horseflesh. But there was something 
more: the mare was strangely, visibly 
agitated at the sight of the glen before 
her, and reared back with outstretched, 
trembling forelegs, lifted ears, and dis- 
tended, frightened eyes. 

“By Cracky!” cried Zeke Tallman 
himself, “don’t it beat natur’? This 
‘ere mare knaows what’s happened ! 
Look at her! She senses what’s layin’ 
down there at the bottom !” 

“°N’ yit they say dawgs has got more 
instinck than a hoss!” said a younger 
yokel. He kicked a mongrel pup which 
was lounging around among the men’s 
legs, with a fierce “Git aout! yeh whelp, 
yeh! what d’ you knaow abaout it?” to 
illustrate his contempt for this canine 
theory. 


A third farmer, more practically con- 
siderate, took the shivering, affrighted 
beast by the bridle, and led it away 
from the gulf’s edge, patting its wet 
neck compassionately as they went. 

Meanwhile Seth had found his way 
through the group to his brother John, 
who stood with his back against a beech 
tree, springing from the very brink of 
the gulf, his hands in his pockets, his 
eyes on the trampled grass at his feet. 
A half circle of boys, with one or two 
girls of the school age, stretched about 
him at some distance, like the outer line 
of an open fan, mutely eyeing him as the 
second most important figure in the 
tragedy. They separated for Seth to 
make his way, and made signs to each 
other that the interest was doubled by 
his arrival, The brothers shook hands 
silently, and scarcely looked" at each 
other. 

There came the sound of a pistol-shot 
from the glen below ; somebody said : 
“There! they've killed th’ off-hoss. 
Ther’ goes th’ best matched team o’ 
grays in Dearborn Caounty !” 

“Have you been down yet, John?” 
Seth asked, softly, as the low buzz of 
conversation began about them once 
more. 

“No, not yet. I suppose I could if J 
had insisted on it ; but when I got here, 
twenty minutes or so ago, they told me 
here that Timms had got his jury to- 
gether down there, and forbidden any- 
body coming down till they were through. 
So I’ve stayed here. Not that I care 
about Timms, but—I can wait.” 

“ Let’s go down!” As he spoke, Seth 
swung himself around the beech, and 
began the descent, letting himself swiftly 
down the steep mossy declivity by sap- 
lings and roots. His brother followed. 
One or two boys started also, but were 
roughly restrained by their elders, with 
a whispered “Stay back, can’t yeh! 
Hain’t yeh got no sense? Them’s the 
brothers.” 

The scene at the bottom was not un- 
like what Seth’s fancy had painted it, 
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adding the terrible novelties of the night 
to a spot he had known from boyhood. 
Half-shaded even in the noon sunlight 
by overhanging branches from the 
towering, perpendicular sides of the 
glen, the miniature valley lay, a narrow 
stretch of poor, close-cropped grass, 
with the spiral, faded mullein stalks, 
the soft, brown clumps of brake, the 
straggling, bloomless thistles, and even 
some tufts of glowing golden-rod, which 
push their way into unfrequented past- 
ure-lands and encompass their sterility. 
The stream, which once had been a 
piscatorial glory of the section, but now, 
robbed of its water and its life by dis- 
tant clearings, mills, and reservoirs, 
wandered sadly and shallowly on an un- 
noted course, divided itself here to skirt 
each side of the gulf with a contemptible 
rivulet—the two coming together ab- 
ruptly at the mouth of the low stone 
culvert, and vanishing into its dark 
recesses, above which rose, sloping 
steeply, the high embankment of the 
road traversing the ravine. 

It was over this embankment that 
horses, carriage, and owner had precipi- 
tately pitched ; it was at its base, on the 
swale and gravel of the stream’s edge, 
that the wreck lay, surrounded by a 
little knot of men. Vertical gashes in 
the earth down the bank, with broken 
branches and torn roots, marked the 
awful track of the descent ; the waters 
of the brook to the right, dammed by 
the body of the horse killed in the fall, 
had overfiowed the sands and made 
muddy rivulets across to the culvert. 

The Coroner turned with obvious 
vexation at the sound of the brothers’ 
approach. “I thought I gave word—” 
he began ; then, recognizing the new- 
comers, added, without altering his per- 
emptory, officious tone : “ It’s all right ; 
you can come now, if you want to. The 
gentlemen of the jury have completed 
their labors for the present. I was on 
the pint of adjourning the ink-west.” 

The brothers joined the jurors, and 
dumbly surveyed the spectacle at their 
feet. One of the grays lay across the 
rivulet ; the other, more recently dead, 
was piled awkwardly upon its mate’s neck 
and shoulders, in an unnatural heap. 
The front portions of the buggy, scratched 
but not smashed, were curiously reared 
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in the air, by reason of the pole being 
driven deep into the soft earth, between 
the horses; the rear wheels and the seat, 
broken off and riven by the violence of 
the shock, were imbedded in the marsh 
underneath. On the higher ground, 
close in front of the brothers, lay some- 
thing decorously covered with horse- 
blankets, which they comprehended with 
a sinking of the heart. 

“He lay in theer, part under the hind 
wheels ’n’ part under the nigh hoss,” 
explained the Coroner, with dignity. 
“The fall was enough to brek his neck 
twenty times over, let alone the hosses 
mayve kicked him on the way down. 





We hev viewed the remains, ’n’ we’ve 
decided #% 
““We ain’t decided nothin’!” broke in 


one of the jurors, a serious, almost grim- 
faced farmer, with a bushy collar of gray 
whiskers framing his brown, square jaw. 
“How kin we decide till we've heerd 
some evidence, ’*n’ before the ink-west is 
threw with ?” 

“There’s some men ’d kick if they was 
goin’ to be hung. Did I say we'd arrived 
at a verdict? What I mean is, we’ve 
agreed to adjourn the ink-west now till 
arter the funeral.” 

“Well, why daon’t yeh say what yeh 
mean, then?” rejoined the objecting 
juror. ‘They can’t no cor’ner make up 
my verdict for me, ’n’ you'll fine it aout, 
tew.” 

“The more fool me fur panelin’ yeh!” 
was the Coroner’s comment. 

The brothers insensibly edged away 
from this painful altercation. A little 
elderly man in shabby broadcloth, which 
seemed strangely out of place among the 
rough tweeds and homespuns of the far- 
mers, detached himself from the group 
of jurors, and came over to them, with a 
subdued half-smile of recognition. It 
was the Thessaly undertaker. 

“Tew bad, ain’t it?” he said glibly ; 
“allus some such scrimmage as thet on 
every one of Timms’ juries. He ain’t got 
no exec’tive ability, J say. Id like to see 
him run a funer'l with eight bearers—all 
green han’s! I told him thet once right 
to his face! But then of course yeh 


knaow J can’t say much. He’s techy, ’n’ 
*twouldn’t do fur me to rile him. We 
hev a kind o’ ‘rangement, you see. Ihev 
to be on hand anyway, ’n’ he allus puts 
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me on the jury ; it helps him ’n’ it helps 
me. I kin always sort o’ smooth over 
things, if any o’ th’ jurors feels cranky, 
yeh knaow. They'll listen to me, cuz 
they reelize I’ve hed experience, ‘n’ then 
there’s a good deal in knaowin’ haow to 
manage men in hevin’ what J call ex- 
ec’tive ability. Of course this case is pe- 
culiar. They ain’t no question abaout 
th’ death bein’ accidental. But this man 
you heera kickin’, this Cyrus Ballou, he’s 
makin’ a dead set to hev’ Zeke Tallman 
condemned fur hevin’ his fence up there 
in bad repair. He ’n’ Tallman’s a-lawin’ 
of it abaout some o’ his steers thet 
got into Tallman’s cabbages, ’n’ thet’s 
why ” 

“T suppose we can leave this to you!” 
John broke in, impatience mastering the 
solemnity of the scene. ‘Have you 
made any arrangements? You know 
what ought to be done.” 

“Yes, my boy ought to be here by this 
time with my covered wagon—what I call 
my ambulance.” 

The brothers turned away from him. 
The little man remembered something, 
and hurrying after them laid his hand on 
John’s arm. 

“When I spoke abaout allus bein’ on 
the jury, you knaow, pv’aps I ought 
to ’ve explained.” He proceeded with an 
uneasy, deprecating gesture. ‘ You see, 
a juror gits a dollar a day, ’n’ sometimes 
friends of the remains think I ought to 
deduck thet fm my bill, but ef you'll jest 
consider: r 

“ Oh, for God’s sake! leave us alone!” 

It was Seth who spoke, and the under- 
taker joined his fellow-jurors at the foot 
of the hill forthwith. The brothers went 
back and stood again in oppressed silence 
over the blanketed form. 

Dr. William Henry Timms meanwhile 
conversed apart with his panel. He was 
a middle-aged, shrewd-faced man, who, 
like so many thousands of other Whig 
babes in the forties, had been named 
after the hero of Tippecanoe. He was 
more politician than coroner, more coro- 
ner than doctor. He hung by a rather 
dubious diploma upon the outskirts of 
his profession, snubbed by the County 
Society, contemned by most sensible 
Thessaly families as “ not fit to doctor a 
sick cat.” But he had a powerful “ pull” 
in the politics of the county, and the 
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office could not, apparently, be wrested 
from him, no matter how capable his 
opponent. 

In the earlier years of his official ser- 
vice he had been over-zealous in suspect- 
ing mysteries, and had twice been repri- 
manded by the Supreme Court Judge, 
and much oftener by the District Attor- 
ney, for enveloping in criminal suspicion 
cases which, when intelligently exam- 
ined, were palpable and blameless casu- 
alties. These experiences had sensibly 
modified his zeal. He had put the de- 
tective habit of mind far away behind 
him, and, like a wise official, bent all his 
energies now to the more practical labor 
of dividing each inquest into as many 
sessions as possible. Had he been a 
Federal Deputy. Marshal he could not 
have been more skilled in this delicate 
art of getting eight days’ pay out of a 
three hours’ case. A bare suggestion of 
mystery at the start, to be almost cleared 
up, then revived, then exploited care- 
fully, then finally dissipated, and all so 
deftly that the District Attorney, who 
lived at Octavius, would not be inspired 
to come over and interfere—this was Dr. 
Timms’ conception of a satisfactory in- 
quest. Occasionally there would be the 
added zest of an opportunity to formally 
inflict censure upon somebody, and if 
this involved some wealthy or potential 
person, so much the better ; to withhold 
the censure meant tangible profit; to 
sternly mete it (failing a fair arrange- 
ment) meant public credit as a bold, 
vigilant official. 

Dr. Timms was still turning over in 
his mind the professional possibilities 
involved in Tallman’s bad fence-build- 
ing, and casually sounding his jurors as 
to their private feelings toward the de- 
linquent ; the brothers had followed the 
jury up to the meadow plateau, and were 
standing aloof yet from among their 
neighbors, answering in monosyllables, 
and following mentally the work of the 
undertaker’s squad down in the bottom ; 
the farmers were beginning to straggle 
off reluctantly, the demands of neglected 
work and long-waiting dinners conquer- 
ing their inclination to remain—when a 
big carry-all from Tyre drove up on the 
road outside, and a score of men clam- 
bered out and over the fence to join the 
group. They had driven post-haste from 
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the convention, and among them were 
Ansdell, Beekman, and Milton Squires. 

Mr. Ansdell came straight to the two 
brothers, giving a hand to each with a 
gesture full of tender comprehension. 
While they talked in low tones of the 
tragedy they were joined by Abe Beek- 
man; upon the normal eagerness and 
wistful solemnity of his gaunt face there 
was ingrafted now a curious suggestion 
of consuming interest in some masked 
feature of the affair. He was so intent 
upon this, whatever it might be, that to 
the sensitive feelings of the other three 
he seemed to dash into the subject with 
wanton brusqueness. 

“ How air yeh, Fairchild?” he nodded 
to John ; “I want somebody to tell me 
this hull thing, while it’s fresh. Who 
knaows th’ most *baout it? Where's th’ 
Cor’ner! What’s he done so far?” 

Obedient to a word from John, the 
Coroner dignifiedly came over to the 
beech-tree, where our little group stood, 
and listened coldly to a series of search- 
ing questions put by the Jay County 
magnate. When they were finished he 
made lofty answer : 

“T ain’t institooted no inquiries yit. 
That'll be arranged fur later to conveni- 
ence the family ’n’ the officers of the law. 
It ain’t customary, in cases of accident 
like this, to rush around like a hen with 
her head cut off right at the start. The 
law takes these things ca’mly, sir—ca’mly 
’n’ quietly.” 

“ But have you made an examination? 
—you are a doctor, I think,” interposed 
Ansdell. ‘Have you satisfied yourself 
when the death occurred? Have you 
learned any of the circumstances of it? 
Were there any witnesses ?” 

The Coroner looked at the questioner, 
then at the brothers, as if including them 
in his pained censure, then back again 
at Ansdell : 

“T don’t know ez it’s any o’ your 
business,” he said. ‘ Who air yeh, any- 
way?” 

Before anyone else could answer Beek- 
man spoke: “He’s the next Congress- 
man from this deestrick—nominated by 
acclamation over at Tyre to-day—that’s 
who he is. But never mind that; what 
I want to knaow is—air yeh sure he died 
from an accident? Kin yeh swear to 
thet ez a doctor?” 
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“Toe be sure I kin!” responded the 
official, in a friendlier tone. ‘‘ He was 
simply mashed out o’ shape by the fall. 
He come down forty feet, ef it was an 
inch, plum under the horses. They jest 
rolled over each other all the way down. 
And so this is Mr. Ansdell, I presewm. 
I'm proud to make yer acquaintance, sir. 
Only by the merest accident I wasn’t at 
the Convention to-day, sir.” 

The undertaker came up now to an- 
nounce that the first stage of his labors 
was completed and that the ambulance 
wagon was on the road outside, ready 
to start for the Fairchild homestead. 

“We went up by t’other side, lower 
daown the gulf,” he explained ; “ ’twas 
easier, ‘n’ there was no shock to yer 
feelin’s. Ef I might be ‘lowed to s’jest, 
it ud look kine o’ respectful to hev 
all these friends of the remains walk 
two by two, behine the wagon, daown to 
the haouse. Yeh might let the carry- 
all come along arterwards, empty, yeh 
knaow, ez a sort o’ token of grief.” 

The suggestion was passively accepted 
asthe proper thing under the circum- 
stances, and the little procession began 
to shape itself on the road outside. 
Seth was moving toward the fence with 
the others, when the thought of the 
black mare he had ridden to the scene 
occurred to him. A farm-boy was hold- 
ing the animal a little way off, near some 
bars opening from the meadow to the 
road. Seth saw Milton getting over the 
rails—he had been busy on the outskirts 
of the assemblage gathering accounts 
from those earlier on the ground—and 
said to him: “ Won’t you get the mare, 
and ride her home, along with the carry- 
all? I shall walk—with the rest.” 

The cortége had formed just beyond 
the fateful narrowing of the road, where 
it crossed the gulf, and the men who 
were to follow Albert to the homestead, 
including all the late comers from Tyre 
and a few neighbors, had looked down 
the steep declivity, and noted the new 
breaking away of earth on the road’s 
edge, before they passed on to fall in 
line behind the black, shrouded vehicle. 
The procession had moved some rods 
when there came sounds of excitement 
from the rear; at these some of the 
walkers turned, then others, and even 
the driver of the ambulance drew up 
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his horses and joined the retrospective 
gaze. 

The black mare was balking again, on 
the road directly over the gulf, and was 
crowding back with her haunches tight 
against the fencing on the side opposite 
to that over which her late master had 
fallen. It was a moment of cruel ten- 
sion to every eye, for the fence was 
visibly yielding under the animal’s 
weight, and another tragedy seemed a 
matter of seconds. Milton appeared to 
have lost all sense, and was simply cling- 
ing to the mare’s neck, in dumb affright. 
Luckily a farmer ran forward at this 
juncture, and contrived to lead the beast 
forward, diagonally away from the spot. 
Milton sat up in the saddle again, turned 

he mare away from the gulf, and gal- 
loped off. 

“ Dummed cur’ous thet!” whispered 
Beekman to Seth ; “ does thet mare ack 
thet way often?” 

“T never knew her to balk before to- 
day. She acted like that when I first 
brought her up to the ravine. It is 
curious, as you say. But animal instinct 
is a strange, unaccountable thing any 
way.” 

“Hm-m!” answered the Boss of Jay 
County, knitting his brows in thought, 
as the procession moved again. 


1» 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANNIE AND ISABEL. 


Annie found the living-room of the 
Fairchild homestead unoccupied. She 
could hear Alvira talking with the Law- 
ton girl out in the kitchen, and from the 
parlor on the other side there came a 
murmuring sound which she did not 
comprehend at once. As she laid her 
hand upon the stair door, with the pur- 
pose of ascending to Sabrina’s room, 
this sound rose to a distinguishable 
pitch. It was awoman’s weeping. An- 
nie hesitated, listening for a moment ; 
then she turned, rolled one of the parlor 
doors back, and entered. 

Isabel lay buried in the blue easy- 
chair, her face, encircled by one arm, 
hidden against its back. The great braids 
of her yellow hair were dishevelled and 
loosened, without being in graceful dis- 
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order. Her whole form trembled with 
the force of her hysterical sobbing. 

At Annie’s touch upon her shoulder 
she raised her face quickly. It was tear- 
stained, haggard, and looked soft with 
that flabbiness of outline which trouble 
may give to the fairest woman’s beauty 


, when it is not built upon youth ; over 


this face passed a quick look of dis- 
appointment at recognition of Annie. 

“Oh, it is you!” 

The almost petulant words escaped 
before Isabel could collect herself. She 
sat up now, wiping her eyes, and striving 
with all her might for control of her 
thoughts and tongue. 

“Yes, Isabel. I was going up to 
Sabrina’s room, but I heard you sobbing 
here, and I felt that I must come to you. 
It is all so terrible—and I do so feel for 
you!” 

“'Terrible—yes, it 7s terrible ! 
kind of you to come—very kind. 
scarcely realize it all, yet. 
shock !” 

“T know, poor dear.” Annie laid her 
hand caressingly on the other’s brow. 
She had not come with over-tenderness 
in her heart, but this unexpected depth 
of suffering, so palpably real, touched 
her keenly. “I know. Don’t try to 
talk to me—don’t feel that it is neces- 
sary. Only let me be of use to you. It 
will be a dreadful time for you all—and 
perhaps Ican spare yousome. I sha’n’t 
go to the school to-day. Oughtn’t you 
to go up to your room now, Isabel, 
and lie down, and leave me here to—to 
arrange things?” 

“No, not yet! Perhaps soon I will. 
My impulse is to stay down, to spare 
myself nothing, to force myself to suffer 
everything that there is to be suffered. 
Tll see; perhaps that may not be best. 
But not now! notnow! No—don't go! 
Stay withme. Idread to be left alone ; my 
own thoughts murder me!” She rose to 
her feet, and began pacing to and from 
the piano. “ Let me walk—and you talk 
to me—anything, it doesn’t matter what 
—it will help occupy my mind. Oh, 
yes—were you at Crump’s last night? I 
heard them come by, late, singing.” 

“Oh, Isabel, how can we talk of such 
trivial things? Yes, I was there ; I was 
in the singing party, too. It makes me 
shudder to think that at that very min- 


It was 
J—I 
It was such a 
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ute, perhaps——” The girl paused for 
a moment, with parted lips and trou- 
bled face, as if pondering some sudden 
thought ; then exclaimed, ‘“ Oh-h/ the 
horse! Could it have been?” 

“Could what have been?” Isabel 
stopped in her caged-panther-like pac- 
ing, and looked deep inquiry. 

* But no, of course not! What con- 
nection could there have been? You 
see, after I left the wagon, to cut across 
by the path at the end of the poplars, a 
horse came galloping like the wind up 
the road, with some figure lying low on 
its back. We were too far away to 
see distinctly, though the night was so 
light "—she had insensibly drifted into 
the use of the plural pronoun—“ but 
the thing went by so like a flash that it 
seemed an apparition. And, come to 
think of it, there was an effort to avoid 
noise. I know I wondered at there be- 
ing such a muffled sound, and Seth ex- 
plained 

She stopped short, conscious of hav- 
ing said more than she intended. 

“Seth was with you, then?” 

“ Yes—he met me, quite unexpectedly, 
by the thorns. He had been out walk- 
ing, he said ; the night was too fine to 
sleep.” 

“Yes, I heard him go out, an hour 
and a half at least before the singers 
came by. Did he say anything to you 
about what had happened, here in the 
house, during the evening?” Isabel’s 
azure eyes took on their darkest hue 
now, in the intentness of her gaze into 
her companion’s face. 

“Only that he had had words with 
Albert—poor boy! how like a knife 
the memory of them must be to him 
now !” 

“Did he tell you what the words were 
about ?” 

" 

“Did he say anything else to you?” 

Annie grew restive under this persis- 
tent interrogation. The habit of defer- 
ence to the older, wiser, more beautiful 
woman was very strong with her, but this 
did seem like an undue strain upon it. 

“Why, yes, no doubt he did. We 
talked of a number of things.” 

“What were they? What did he say?” 

“Well, really, Isabel, I oe 








The elder woman gave a little click 
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with her teeth and, after a searching 
glance into the other’s face, resumed her 
walk up and down, her hands clinched 
rather than clasped before her, and her 
movement more feline than ever. ‘ Well, 
really you—what?” she said, with the 
faintest suggestion of a mocking snarl in 
the intonation. 

The girl drew herself up. It was not 
in human nature to keep her tone from 
chilling. “Really, I think I would better 
go up to Sabrina. I fancied I might be 
of some service to you.” 

“Annie! Are you going to speak like 
that to me?—now of all times!” The 
tone was outwardly appealing. Annie’s 
sense was not skilled enough to detect 
the vibration of menace in it. 

“No, Isabel, not at all. But you make 
it hard for me. Can you wonder? I 
think to comfort a desolate, stricken 
woman in her hour of sorrow, and she 
responds by peremptory cross-examina- 
tion as to what a young man may have 
said to me, in the moonlight. Is it 
strange that I am puzzled ?” 

“Strange! Is not everything strange 
around and about me? That I should 
have married as I did; that I, loathing 
farm life, should have come here to live ; 
that I should be waiting here now for 
them to bring my husband’s corpse 
home to me—is it not all strange, un- 
real? The conversation ought to be to 
match, oughtn’t it?”—she spoke with 
an unnatural, tremulous vivacity which 
pained and frightened the girl—“and 
so while we wait, I talk to you about 
young men, and the moonlight, and all 
that. Can’t you see that my mind is 
tearing itself to pieces, like a machine 
in motion with some big rod or other 
loose, pounding, crushing, right and 
left, like a flail! We must talk! Tell me 
what he said, anything—everything.” 

“Why, that isn’t so easy,” Annie re- 
plied, dubiously, much mistrusting the 
sanity of all this conversation, but 
pushed along with it in spite of herself. 
“ He said something about a misunder- 
standing with his poor brother, and 
then—then something that I didn’t at 
all understand about a temptation, a 
great temptation leading him to the 
gates of hell, he called it—but you know 
how Seth is given to exaggerate every- 
thing—and then——” 
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“He told you all this, did he? How 
confiding! How sweet! Go on—what 
else did he say to you—in the moon- 
light ?” 

Annie felt vaguely that the tone was 
cruel and hostile. As she paused in be- 
wildered self-inquiry, Isabel glided for- 
ward and confronted her, with gleaming 
eyes and a white, drawn face. 

“Why do you stop there?” she de- 
manded, in a swift, bitter whisper. 

“There are things which—a girl 
doesn’t like to—have dragged from her 
in this r 

Even as Annie was forming this halt- 
ing half-sentence, a change came over 
the elder woman. She dropped the hand 
which had been raised as if to clutch 
Annie’s shoulder. The flashing light 
passed from her eyes, and something of 
color, or at least of calm, came back into 
her face. 

“T understand,” she said, simply. 

“You can see, Isabel, that this is not 
a time I should have chosen to speak of 
such things to you, if you had not in- 
sisted. It seems almost barbarous to 
bring my joy forward at sucha time, and 
appear to contrast it with your affliction. 
You won’t think I wanted to do it, will 
you?” 

The widow of a day was looking con- 
templatively at her companion ; she had 
effaced from both expression and voice 
every trace of her recent agitation. 
“Are you sure it is all joy?” she asked, 
calmly. 

“T wouldn’t admit it to him. And at 
first I was not altogether clear about it in 
my own mind. Indeed, with this other 
and terrible thing, I can scarcely think 
soberly about it, as it ought to be thought 
of. But still—you know, Isabel, we were 
little children together—and I have never 
so much as thought of anybody else.” 
Annie spoke more confidently, as she 
went on ; the notion that there had been 
malevolence in Isabel’s tone had faded 
into a foolish fancy: there seemed almost 
encouragement, sympathy, in her present 
expression. “I should have lived and 
died an old maid if he had not come to 
me. And it comforts me, dear, too, to 
think that in your great trouble I shall 
have almost a sister’s right to be with 
you, and help you bear it.” 

Isabel did not respond to this tender 
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proffer of solace. She still stood eyeing 
her companion reflectively. ‘You are 
very certain of being happy, then?” she 
mused. 

A sense of discordance touched the 
girl’s heart again—a something in the 
restrained, calm tone which seemed to 
sting. She looked more searchingly into 
the speaker’s eyes, and read in their blue 
depths a mystery of meaning which froze 
and silenced her. While Annie looked, 
in growing paralysis of thought, Isabel 
spoke again, slowly : 

“Your married life at least won’t be 
deadly dull, as mine was. There must 
be great possibilities of excitement in 
living with a man who can propose mar- 
riage to a girl—in the moonlight—on 
his way home from having murdered his 
brother !” 

Young Samantha Lawton, the member 
of the tribe who served as maid-of-all- 
work at the Warren homestead, had a 
mind at once imaginative and curious. 
From an upper window she had caught 
sight of the mournful procession from 
Tallman’s ravine, winding its way down 
the hill, in the distance. She stole out 
from the house, whose bed-ridden occu- 
pant could at best only yell herself 
hoarse in calling if she chanced to need 
anything during her absence, and walked 
up the path by the thorns to the main 
road, over which the cortege would 
presently pass. Inside the sharp angle 
of shade made at this corner, where the 
thorns aspiringly joined the poplars, 
there was an old board seat between 
two trees, the relic of some past and 
forgotten habit of rendezvous, perhaps 
whole generations old. Samantha knew 
of this seat, and stood on it now; from 
it, she had a clear view of the road in 
front and, through the tangled thorns, 
of the meadow-path to the left, while 
there were branches enough about her 
to render her practically invisible. From 
this coign of vantage Samantha saw 
some things which she had not expected 
to witness. 

Annie Fairchild came suddenly across 
the line of vision, from the direction 
of the dead man’s house, and walked 
straight to the stile at the edge of the 
thorn row. There was something so 
curious in the expression of her face, 
as she advanced, that Samantha scented 
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discovery, and prepared on the instant 
an exculpatory lie. But Annie passed 
the one place where discovery was 
probable, and the hidden girl saw now 
that the strange look had some other 
explanation. She crossed the stile, and 
clung to the fence-post, as if for sup- 
port ; glanced up the road, where now 
the black front of the nearing procession 
could be discerned ; then with a shudder 
turned her face in profile toward her un- 
suspected observer, and looked vacantly, 
piteously up into the afternoon sky. 

Annie’s face, with its straight, firm out- 
lines, was not one which lent itself to the 
sinall facial play of evanescent emotions. 
Its regular features habitually expressed 
an intelligent, self-reliant composure, 
not easily responsive to shades of feel- 
ing. To see this calm countenance 
transfixed now with a helpless stare of 
anguish was to comprehend that some- 
thing terrible had happened. 

She stood at the stile, deperditely 
clinging to the rail at first, then edging 
into the thorns to be more out of sight, 
as the ambulance and the little file of 
friends moved slowly by. She noted 
nothing of the peculiarities of the pro- 
cession—that most of the silent fol- 
lowers were strange men, in city dress 
—but only gazed at Seth, walking along 
gravely behind the vehicle, beside his 
brother John. She saw him with eyes 
distended, fixed—as of one following 
the unfolding of a hideous nightmare. 
So long as the party remained in sight, 
these set, affrighted eyes followed him. 
Then they closed, and the sufferer reeled 
as if im a swoon. 

Samantha’s first and best impulse was 
to get down and go to the agonized 
woman’s aid; her second, and con- 
trolling, thought, was to stop where 
she was, and see and hear all that was 
going. 

Annie seemed to recover her strength, 
if not her composure. She wrung her 
hands wildly and talked with strange 
incoherence aloud to herself. Once she 
started, as if to cross the stile again and 
return to the house of mourning, but 
drew back. At last, walking straight 
ahead, like one in a dream, she moved 
toward her home. 

Samantha followed at a safe distance, 
marvelling deeply. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BETWEEN THE BREAD-PAN AND THE CHURN. 

“WELL, I don’ knaow’s I go’s -fur’s 
Sabriny, ’n’ say ther’s a cuss on th’ 
fam'ly, ’n’ thet M’tildy Warren put it 
there, fur, after all, three deaths hand- 
runnin’ in tew years ain’t an onheerd-of 
thing, but I don’t blame her fur gittin’ 
daown-hearted over it. Poor ole creetur, 
she’s be’n a carryin’ the hull load o’ 
grief on her shoulders sence Sissly died. 
I shouldn’t wonder if it’d be tew much 
for her naow.” 

Alvira sighed, and let her eyes wan- 
der compassionately from the kneading- 
board and its batch of dough to the old, 
cushioned arm-chair by ‘the kitchen- 
stove where Aunt Sabrina customarily 
sat. This last bereavement had rendered 
the hired-girl almost sentimental in her 
attitude toward the stricken old maid 
—so much so that when young Samantha 
Lawton dropped in, toward evening, and 
offered to sit down in this chair, Alvira 
had sharply warned her to take another. 

The girl had brought a note over from 
Annie to Seth, and was not a little vexed. 
that Alvira should have taken it from 
her and gone up-stairs to deliver it her- 
self, instead of allowing the messenger 
to complete her errand. She declined, 
therefore, to display any interest in the 
subject of the aged aunt, and warmed 
her hands over the glowing stove-grid- 
dles in silence. The elder Lawton girl, 
Melissa, resting for a moment from her 
churning, turned the talk into a more 
personal channel. 

“Fur my part, I think it’s a pesky 
shame, where there’s three big, strappin’ 
men ’raoun’ th’ haouse, to make a girl 
wag this old churn-dash till her arms 
are ready to drop off. ‘N’ Ill tell ’em 
sao, tew.” 

“T sh’d thought Dany’d done it fur 
yeh,” said her younger sister, with a 
grin. “He allus seemed to me to be 
soft enough to do all yer work fur yeh, 
ef you’d let him.” 

“Not he! Both he ’n’ Leander ain’t 
so much’s lifted a finger ‘raoun’ th’ 
haouse to-day. They're off daown to 
th’ corners, hangin’ raoun’ th’ store, ’n’ 
swoppin’ yarns baout th’ accident. They 
wouldn’t keer’f I churned away here till 
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I spit blood. In th’ mornin’ he'll be 
awful sorry, of course, ’n’ swear he fur- 
got all *baout Wednesday’s bein’ churn- 
in’ day. Thet’s th’ man of it!” 

“’N’ I s’pose Milton never does noth- 
in’ *baout th’ haouse naowadays?” re- 
marked Samantha, interrogatively. 

“No, siree!” snapped Alvira. “You 
bet he daon’t! He’s tew high ’n’ mighty 
fur thet! Prob’ly he’s furgot so much 
as th’ name of a churn, even. He might 
git his broadcloth suit spotted, tew. I 
wouldn’t dream o’ askin’ him. I’d ruther 
ask Seth any day then I hed Milton. 
He don’t put on half so many airs, even 
if he does git thirty dollars a week in 
Tecumsy, ’n’ live ‘mong ladies ’n’ gen- 
tlemen ev’ry day’f his life.” 

Melissa rested from her labors again, 
to say sneeringly : “ Pritty ladies ’n’ gen- 
tlemen he use’t to travel with, there in 
Tecumsy, accordin’ to all accaounts !” 

Alvira paused in turn, with her arms 
to the elbow in the floury mixing, and 
an angry glitter in her little black eyes. 
“Ef I was some folks, ’n’ hed some folk’s 
relations in Tecumsy, pears to me I'd 
keep my maouth pritty blamed shut 
*baout what goes on there !” 

The retort was ample. There was no 
answering sound, save the muffled splash 
and thud of Melissa’s vigorously resumed 
churning. 

The lull in conversation was beginning 
to grow oppressive when the young vis- 
itor asked: “Haow does th’ fine lady 
take it?” 

“She seems more opset than anyone’d 
given her credit fur,” Alvira answered, 
sententiously. 

Melissa interposed to expand this 
comment, and rest her arms: “ Yes, she 
seems opset enough. P’raps she is. But 
then ag’in, p’raps ef you was young ’n’ 
good-lookin’, with blew eyes ’n’ a lot 0’ 
yalleh hair thet was all yer own, ’n’ you 
hed a husban’ twice as old as you was, 
*n’ he sh’d fall daown ’n’ break his neck, 
‘n’ leave you arich young widder, p’raps 
you'd cry yer eyes aout—when people 
was lookin’—speshly if thet husban’ o’ 
yours left a likely young brother who 
was soft on yeh. When you git as old’s 
I be, S’manthy, you'll learn ther’s a good 
deal in appear’nces.” 

“When she gits as old as you air,” 
broke in Alvira, sharply, “I hope she'll 
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learn better’n to blab everythin’ thet 
comes into her head! You'll let that 
cream break, ef yeh don’t look aout !” 

“T don’t b’lieve it’s within an ’aour o’ 
comin’,” said Melissa, wearily resuming 
her task. 

“No, but—reelly,” began Samantha, 
“is Seth i 

“Never you mind whether Seth is or 
whether he isn’t,” answered Alvira. “A 
young tadpole of a girl like you’s got no 
business pryin’ ’raoun’ older folks’ af- 
fairs. You better go home! M’tildy 
may need yeh. Yer sister’s got her work 
to dew, ’n’ so’ve I.” 

This plain intimation produced no 
effect upon Samantha. She continued 
to warm her hands, which were already 
the hue of a red apple with the heat, 
and remarked: “No, she don’ want me. 
Annie said I might stay’s long’s IT want- 
ed to. She said she wanted to be left 
alone. She’s abaout the wuss broke up 
girl J ever sot eyes on. You ought to 
see the way she takes on, though. I bet 
the widder ain’t a succumstance to her. 
Ef you’d seen what J saw, ’n’ heern what 
I heerd this afternoon, I guess you’d 
think so tew.” 

The girl spoke calmly, with a satisfied 
conviction that nobody would tell her to 
go home again in a hurry. 

“ What was it?” came simultaneously 
from the kneading-board and the churn. 

“Oh, I dunnao—I ain’t much of a 
han’ to blab everythin’. A young tad- 
pole of a girl like me, yeh knaow, ain’t 
got no business * 

“Come naow! Don’t be a fool, S’man- 
thy! Ef you’ve got anythin’ to say, spit 
it aout!” 

Thus adjured by the commanding 
tones of Alvira, the girl trifled no more, 
but related what she had seen while 
hidden behind the thorns. She had a 
talent for description, and made so much 
of Annie’s stony face and strange be- 
havior that she succeeded in producing 
an effect of mystification upon her lis- 
teners scarcely second to that under 
which she, as an involuntary spectator, 
had labored. The success of her recital 
was not lost upon Samantha, as she went 
on : 








“Et was after th’ undertaker’s waggin 
’n’ th’ men—some gallus-lookin’ young 
fellers, fm Tecumsy I guess, was amongst 
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‘em—et was after these’d all gone by 
thet I heerd her talk. She kind o’ hid 
herself in th’ bushes while they was a- 
goin’ by, ’n’ stared at ’em like mad ez 
fur’s she c’d folly em. Then she bu’st 
aout—not a-cryin’, mind yeh, fur she 
never shed a tear—but wringin’ her 
han’s, ’n’ groanin’, ’n’ actin’s ef she was 
goin’ to faint. I c’d see her jest ez plain’s 
I kin see you stan’in’ there naow, ’n’ 
heer her, tew. All to onc’t she up ’n’ 
said ‘ 

The girl stopped here in the narrative 
abruptly, with a fine disregard for the 
consuming interest with which her com- 
panions were regarding her; she lifted 
her nose, and drew two or three leisured 
sniffs. Then she bent down at the side 
of the stove and repeated them. 

“Ther’s somethin’ burnin’ in thet 
oven,” she said at last, confidently. 

“t's th’ barley. I knowed S’briny’d 
traipse off ’n’ leave it. She allus does ;” 
said Alvira, flinging open the oven-door 
and dragging out with her apron a 
smoking pan of scorched grain. 

Through the dense, pungent smudge 
which temporarily filled the room, Sa- 
mantha was heard to remark with offen- 
sive emphasis: “ We allus drink genu- 
wine coffee over to M’tildy’s. She’s 
mean enough “baout some things, but 
she wouldn't make us swell ourselves 
aout with no barley-wash.” 

“’N’ sao do we here, tew—all but 
S’briny!” retorted Alvira, indignantly. 
“She got use’ to drinkin’ it in war- 
times, when yeh couldn’t git reel coffee 
fur love n’r money, jes’ ez all th’ other 
farm-folks did. On’y she’s more con- 
trary’n th’ rest, ’n’ she wouldn’t drink 
nothin’ else naow, not ef yeh poured it 
into her maouth with a funnel. But go 
on ‘th yer yarn!” 

Samantha had to cough a little, on ac- 
count of the smoke, and then it took 
her some moments to collect the thread 
of her narrative. But at last even the 
spirit of Tantalus could invent no fur- 
ther delay, and she proceeded : 

* Well, she didn’t say much, fer a fact, 
but they was business in evry word 
she did say. Fust she hollered aout— 
right aout, I tell yeh: ‘Ht’s a wicked 
lie! She’s a bad, wicked woman!’ Then 
she stopped fer awhile ’n’ put her han’s 
up to her for’id—like this. Then she 
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shuk herself, *n’ commenced to climb 
back over th’ stile; but she seemed to 
think better of it, ’n’ started fer her own 
haouse, like’s ef she was a-walkin’ in her 
sleep’, ’n’ a-groanin’ to herself: ‘Seth a 
murd’rer! Seth a murd’rer!’ Thet’s 
what I heerd !” 

The girl put both feet up on the stove- 
hearth, and tilted her chair back in con- 
scious triumph. “Got ’n apple handy ?” 
she inquired of Alvira, carelessly, in the 
tone of one whose position in life was 
assured. 

To this strange recital, involving such 
terrible suggestions, there succeeded a 
full minute of silence in the kitchen, 
broken only by the ponderous clucking 
of the high wooden clock. Alvira and 
Melissa looked at each other dumbly— 
each for once willing to forego the first 
word. 

“Well, what d’yeh say to thet ?” fi- 
nally asked Melissa. 

After some _ reflection, 


Alvira an- 


swered, “I sh’d say S’manthy was a 
lyin’. 

“S’elp me die, crisscross, I ain’t!” 
protested the girl at the stove; “I’ve 


told it all, jest’s it happened, straight’s 
a string. Where’s yer apples?” 

Alvira meditated again for a moment. 
Then she said to her subordinate: “Go 
down ’n’ git that sister o’ yourn a Spit- 
zenberg—'n’ bring up some cider, yeh 
might’s well, too.” 

When Melissa had gone, Alvira went 
over to the younger girl and gripped 
her sharply by the shoulder: ‘Look 
here, you, is what you’ve be’n tellin’ us 
here honest? Don’t lie to me /” 

“ Honest Injun ! Alviry ! ev’ry word !” 

Alvira returned to her dough, and 
slapped it savagely into a huge, unnat- 
ural pancake. She maintained silence 
until Melissa had returned, and not 
only supplied her sister’s wants, but 
poured outa cupful of the new cider for 
herself, as a proof of her appreciation 
of the Lawton family’s supremacy over 
the existing crisis. Then Alvira spoke : 

“T don’t ‘tach th’ least *‘mportance 
in th’ world to what S’manthy heerd. 
Annie’s a school-teacher, ’n’ she’s be’n 
workin’ pritty hard, ’n’ this thing’s kind 
o opset her—what with tendin’ to 
her gran’mother, ’n’ then this teachin’, 
which is narvous, wearin’ kine o’ work. 
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Thet’s th’ trewth o’ th’ matter. J kin 
understan’ it. She was jest aout of 
her senses. But other folks won’t un- 
derstan’ it as I dew. Once a hint gits 
flyin’ amongst outsiders, who knaows 
where it'll stop? Naow, girl ’n’ woman, 
I’ve be’n in this haouse twenty year ’n’ 
more. I’m more a Fairchile than I'm 
anythin’ else. I remember th’ man in 
there—layin’ dead in th’ parlor—when 
he was a youngster, comin’ home fm 
college ; I remember Seth when he was 
a baby. LI ain’t got no folks of my own 
thet I keer a thaousandth part’s much 
abaout, nur owe a thaousandth part’s 
much tew, ez I dew this Fairchile fam’ly. 
Well ! They’ve hed trouble enough, this 
las’ tew year, *thout havin’ any added 
onto it by th’ tattlin’, gossipin’ tongues 
of outsiders. I ain’t goin’ to hev it! 
‘yeh understan’! Ef I heer’s much’s 
a whisper of this yere crazy school-teach- 
er’s nonsense reported ’raound, by th’ 
Lord above, I'll skin yeh both alive !” 
“Who's be’n a-gossipin’?” asked Sa- 
mantha, reproachfully. “I shouldn't 
never said a word, ef you hadn't in- 


sisted, ’n’ called me a fool fur holdin’ my 
tongue.” 

“T dunnao where youll gao to when 
you die, S’manthy,” said Alvira, reflec- 


tively. “But nao, girls, trewly naow, 
this mustn’t be mentioned. Yeh kin see 
with half’n eye what a raow it'd stir up. 
Naow prommus me, both o’ yeh, thet not 
a word of it shell pass yer lips. Yeh 
can see fer yerself haow foolish it is! 
Ev rybody knaows he driv off th’ raoad, 
’n’ killed himself ’n’ th’ hosses by th’ fall. 
It’s ez plain’s th’ nose on yer face. Still 
it’s jest sech cases as this thet people git 
talkin’ abaout, once they're sot goin’— 
so yeh will promise me, won’t yeh?” 

They promised. 

“Hon’ bright, yell never say a word 
to nao livin’ soul?” 

They asseverated solemnly, honor 
bright, and Samantha had a doughnut 
as well as another cup of cider. 


The tiresome butter came at last, and 
the dough passed into a higher form of 
existence through the fiery ordeal of the 
oven ; supper was laid and silently eat- 
en; two neighbors, volunteers for the 
night-watch with the dead, came, and 
were ushered into the gloomy parlor ; 
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while apples, cheese, doughnuts, and a 
pitcher of cider were placed on the table 
outside, for their refreshment in the 
small hours. Night fell upon the farm. 

Melissa Lawton stole out-doors as soon 
as Alvira retired to her room, and made 
her way through the darkness to the 
barns. As Albert had done on the fatal 
previous evening, she opened the sliding 
door of the big stable and called up the 
stairs to Milton. There was no re- 
sponse, and investigation showed that 
he was not in his room, although the 
lamp was burning dimly. The girl 
stopped long enough to look over the 
coarse pictures on the walls and the 
shelf, and then crept down the steep 
stairs again. 

As she groped her way through the 
blackness to the stable-door she came 
suddenly in contact with a person enter- 
ing, and felt herself rudely seized and 
pushed back at arms’ length. 

*““Who’s here? What d’yeh want?” 
demanded a harsh voice, which seemed, 
despite its gruffness, to betray great 
trepidation. 

“Tt’s me—Mlissy ! 

“Come along aout here into the light, 
so I kin see yeh. What a’ yeh doin’ 
here, praowlin’ ’raoun’ ’n th’ dark, skeer- 
in’ people fur?” 

The Lawton girl’s native assurance all 
came back to her as she confronted Mil- 
ton in the dim starlight outside—which 
was radiance by contrast with the sta- 
ble’s total darkness—and she grinned 
satirically at him. 

“You've got a nerve on you like a 
maouse, I swaow! You trembled all 
over when yeh tuk holt o’ me, in there. 
What was yeh skeert abaout ? I wouldn’t 
hurt yeh !” 

“T wan't skeert,” the man replied, 
sullenly. “What was yeh after in 
there?” 

“T was lookin’ fur you.” 

* What fur?” The tone was still un- 
easily suspicious. 

“T got somethin’ to tell yeh.” 

“Well?” 

“D’yeh knaow, I more’n half b’lieve 
this thing wa’n’t an accident at all. 
What'd yeh say’f it sh’d turn aout to be 
a murder?” 

Even in this faint light Melissa could 
see that Milton was much taken aback 


” 
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by the suggestion. He thrust his hands 
into his pockets, pulled them out again, 
shuffled his feet, stammered, and be- 
trayed, by other signs general among 
rustics, his surprise. 

“Pshaw—git aout!” he said at last; 
“what nonsense! Of caourse ’t was ’n 
accident. Didn’t th’ Corner say sao? 
Daon’t evrybody knaow it?” 

“Annie Fairchile don’t say sao. 
don’t knaow it.” 

The girl went on to relate the sub- 
stance of Samantha’s revelations, adding, 
unconsciously, sundry embellishments 
which tended to throw a clearer light 
upon Seth as the chief figure in the mys- 
tery. 

Milton listened with deep attentive- 
ness. His slow, inefficient brain worked 
hard to keep up with the recital and as- 
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similate its chief points. When the girl 
had finished he still thought steadily on 
this strange story, with its unforeseen, 
startling suggestions. Gradually two 
items took shape in his mind as most 
important : That Annie believed Seth to 
be the criminal, and hence would be es- 
tranged from him ; and that if by any 
unexpected means people came to sus- 
pect foul play, here were the elements 
of aready-made suspicion against Seth. 
The first of these was very welcome; it 
would be time enough to think of the 
other if a discovery were made. 

“What dewI think?” he said at last, 
in response to the girl’s repeated inqui- 
ries. “I think thet sister o’ yourn lied, 
’n’ I think yeh better keep yer maouth, 
’n’ her’n tew, pritty dum shet, ef yeh 
don’t want to git into trouble.” 


(To be continued.) 





WHAT WORD? 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


Our of the West what word, 
What word out of the West? 
(O voiceful wind !) 
Say—and thy flight be blest— 
Say if the elfin bird 
Still pours from its nest in the breast of my Best 
Flute-note and carolled song, 
All the day long! 


Out of the West this word, 
This word out of the West ; 
(O Lover blind!) 
Sorrow, a sullen guest, 
Hath hunted the elfin bird 
Out of its nest in the breast of thy Best ; 
Silence there, and no song 
All the day long! 





THE INSTABILITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


By N. S. Shaler. 








HE solid and rela- 
tively fixed mass 
of the earth is 
wrapped about by 
two great envel- 
opes, the atmos- 
phere and the 
waters, each char- 
acterized by a cer- 
tain instability. 

The water-envelope is mainly gathered 
into the basins of the seas, where it 
has definite boundaries and a distinct 
uppermost surface. Still, a small por- 
tion of the water is constantly in the 
air; or, proceeding from the air to the 
earth, is making an often long-continued 
and roundabout journey over or through 
the superficial parts of the earth’s crust 
on its way back to the seas. All our 
rocks contain a portion of water on its 
way to the ocean, or temporarily impris- 
oned in their interstices; so we may 
fairly regard the water of the earth as 
constituting an envelope of its whole 
surface, though the greater portion of 
the substance is in the sea-basins. The 
envelope of the air is also somewhat pe- 
culiarly distributed over the earth’s sur- 
face, but the irregularity is much less 
pronounced than in the case of the 
water. 

If the water came to a state of rest, it 
would all return to the seas and lakes, 
and would cover only three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface ; and under the same 
conditions of rest the air would cover 
the whole earth, but it would be densest 
where it lay on the surface of the sea, 
and thinnest over the surface of the land. 
These two envelopes are somewhat com- 
mingled ; the water is more or less mixed 
with the air and with the solid parts of 
the earth, and the air is to a certain ex- 
tent commingled with the water and en- 
ters even as much as the water into the 
interstices of the rocks. Both these en- 
velopes are capable of taking some part 
of the other substance into their masses, 

















but they differ much in the measure of 
this capacity. Water can take a large 
amount of solid matter into suspension 
by dissolving it, while the air can only 
receive and retain foreign matter when 
that matter is in the state of gas. We 
might very much extend this list of re- 
lated and contrasted properties of the 
two great oceans, but for our purpose 
we need to note only the last and most 
important feature of contrast. The air 
is gaseous ; it is normally composed of 
several commingled gases, while the wa- 
ter is a fluid having a more definite con- 
stitution and containing other substances 
in a somewhat unessential way. 

All the possibilities of organic life 
which the earth presents, and which, so 
far as we can conceive, any other world 
can afford, depend upon the coincidence, 
on the surface of a sphere, of these con- 
trasted and yet related masses of air and 
water. It is true that other materials, 
such as carbon, are also among the nec- 
essary conditions of organic develop- 
ment; but, though these mineral sub- 
stances are found everywhere in the 
physical universe, they can only come 
into conditions where they may enter 
upon the form of living beings when 
they are associated with the enveloping 
oceans of air and water. Where these 
envelopes are wanting, as on the surface 
of the moon, the sphere remains without 
the possibilities of life. Even where 
these envelopes may happen to exist, it is 
only with the conjunction of certain tem- 
peratures that life can possibly develop. 
If the heat at the surface of the sphere re- 
mains below the freezing-point, or if it 
attains a temperature exceeding 150° F., 
the conditions of life disappear. Al- 
though the organic form of matter de- 
pends upon the conjunction, on the sur- 
face of a planet, of water, air, and a 
certain temperature, the dependence 
upon the air appears to be the most im- 
mediate, for to that element we owe not 
only the oxygen, but also the preserva- 
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tion of the temperature which makes life 
possible. 

The maintenance of the temperature 
necessary for organic life on the earth’s 
surface is a problem of singular difficulty. 
In the spaces between the planets we have 
a temperature of several hundred de- 
grees below the zero of Fahrenheit, and 
in the sun a temperature which is prob- 
ably to be measured by tens of thou- 
sands of degrees. The difficulty was to 
preserve on the surface of the earth a 
temperature which should remain, over 
the most of that surface, through all the 
geological ages, above the freezing-point 
of water, and yet below the temperature 
of one hundred and fifty degrees. We 
see the immediate effect of this combina- 
tion of air and water when we consider 
the condition of the moon’s surface. 
That sphere is without either atmos- 
phere or oceans, yet in many other re- 
gards is much like our earth ; but owing 
to this want of the envelopes of air and 
water it has remained a perfect desert. 
The heat flies away from it as fast as it 
is received from the sun; even during 
the long day it is doubtful if the tem- 


perature of the moon’s surface rises 
above zero of Fahrenheit, and in the 
night it probably falls to near the tem- 
perature of space, or about six times as 
low as it ever attains on the earth. 

The atmosphere serves to retain the 
heat of the sun by virtue of a singular 


feature of its structure. The direct 
rays of the sun pass through it to the 
surface of the earth with ease, and heat 
the superficial parts of the land and sea. 
These warmed surfaces seek to dis- 
charge their heat directly back into the 
celestial spaces by the process of radi- 
ation. If the way out were as easily trav- 
ersed as the way in, the heat received 
from the sun would be removed as fast 
as it came, and the earth’s surface would 
remain at the temperature of space; but 
the air is atrap. The radiant heat from 
the earth’s surface cannot traverse it 
with the same speed as the direct rays 
from the sun ; hence the layer of air next 
the earth’s surface becomes warm in the 
measure which is necessary for organic 
life. 

It is not easy to appreciate the deli- 
cacy of adjustment which is required to 
establish this temperature demanded by 
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organic life, and to maintain it through 
the geological ages. Even in the per- 
manent heat of the Equator, the zone of 
life-killing cold lies but four miles above 
the surface of the sea. As soon as night 
comes on, this dead-line begins to de- 
scend toward the surface ; by morning 
it may have fallen to within three miles 
of the sea-level. A week of continued 
night would lock the tropics in a deadly 
frost and make an end of its land- 
life. 

The geological record shows us clearly 
that, in the hundred million years which 
have elapsed since the plants and ani- 
mals of the land have been in existence, 
the regions of the tropics have never 
been subjected to serious frost. From 
time to time during the course of the 
earth’s development, glacial periods have 
originated ice-sheets about either pole. 
These sheets of ice have crept down to- 
ward the Equator, often attaining half 
the distance which separates the regions 
of greatest cold from the tropics ; 
but the intertropical belt of land and 
sea, that great asylum whereunto resorts 
the life expelled from circumpolar re- 
gions by the glacial periods, never has 
been subjected to a deadly temperature. 
The evidence that goes to show this is 
simple and conclusive. Certain groups 
of plants—as, for instance, the tree-ferns 
—and many orders of animals are ex- 
tremely intolerant of cold, yet the fos- 
sils show us clearly that, from the early 
geological ages to the present day, these 
forms have been continuously occupants 
of tropical districts. A very brief pe- 
riod of cold would have placed them 
among the extinct creatures of the past. 
An equally brief period of heat, pro- 
vided it brought the atmosphere and 
the waters within a temperature of 150° 
Fahrenheit, would likewise have made an 
end of organic life upon the earth. It 
is therefore clear that the atmosphere is 
a conservator of heat, and that in this 
conservative work it has not failed in its 
function since the dawn of geological 
history. It is almost equally clear that 
the climate, in the earliest periods of the 
earth’s development of which we have 
any record in the rocks, was, in a gen- 
eral way, essentially like that of the later 
geological periods, and even that of the 
present day. In certain peculiar con- 
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ditions glacial periods have now and 
again extended the ice-sheets from the 
poles for a considerable distance toward 
the Equator. In the periods which have 
intervened between these times of glaci- 
ation, the temperature of high altitudes 
has permitted plants which were clearly 
sensitive to cold to live in regions 
within the Arctic Circle. But apart from 
these great cycles of change, which give 
us in succession extreme and temperate 
climates about either pole, the evidence 
goes to show that the temperature of the 
earth has not undergone great variations. 

There can be no question that this 
evidence leads us to the conclusion that 
the mass of the air has remained essen- 
tially the same during the period of that 
inconceivably enduring past recorded in 
the fossiliferous rocks. Any consider- 
able change in the volume of the atmos- 
phere, without a coincident alteration in 
the amount of heat it received, would be 
followed immediately by a change in the 
temperature of the surface on which the 
air lies. Whenever we climb a con- 


siderable mountain we make a practical 
experience of this protective effect of the 


atmosphere. For each thousand feet 
of that height—that is, for each consider- 
able part of the atmosphere we pass 
through—we find the average annual 
temperature lowered by from three to 
six degrees. At the height of a few 
thousand feet above the Equator we 
pass from the tropical climate, and en- 
ter the zone where frosts make many 
forms of tropical life impossible. A lit- 
tle higher we pass beyond the possibili- 
ties of life at all, and enter into the re- 
gion sterilized by perpetual cold. On 
the other hand, if we had a basin exca- 
vated to the depth of ten thousand feet 
below the plane of the sea, in the equa- 
torial belt, the average annual tempera- 
ture on its bottom would so much ex- 
ceed the present heat of the equatorial 
lands at the sea-level that even the most 
heat-enduring forms of life would find 
it excessive and would perish. In other 
words, to preserve the temperature of 
the tropics as it has been preserved 
from a remote period in the past, the 
total volume of the air must have re- 
mained for all time about what it is at 
present ; at most it can have undergone 
but slight changes in volume. 
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This permanence of the atmosphere is 
the more surprising when we consider 
not its mass alone but also its constitu- 
ents. As is well known, the atmosphere 
of our earth consists in the main of ni- 
trogen, a substance which has compara- 
tively little direct relation to the chemi- 
cal or organic work done upon the sur- 
face. This relatively inactive nitrogen 
amounts to about three-fourths of the 
weight of the air. With it are mingled 
two other very important gaseous sub- 
stances, which, unlike the nitrogen, are 
of the utmost importance to animal life, 
and profoundly affect the physical his- 
tory of the earth’s surface as well. These 
substances are oxygen, which comprises 
about one-fifth of the weight of the at- 
mosphere, and carbonic acid, a combina- 
tion of one atom of carbon and two of 
oxygen, which exists in very small quan- 
tity at any one time in the atmosphere. 
At the present time the proportion of 
this substance amounts to a very small 
fraction of one per cent. of the total 
mass or weight of the air. These two 
gaseous materials, oxygen and carbonic 
dioxide, are constantly passing from the 
atmosphere to the earth’s crust in such 
large amounts that it is very difficult 
to understand how the supply of them 
—a supply absolutely necessary for the 
important functions of the atmosphere 
—is maintained. Oxygen enters into 
the earth by the process of rusting 
and decaying which we see going on 
in the rocks about us, and in many 
other ways which are not manifest to 
the eye. Whenever a metal rusts, or 
a rock-mass decays, it almost neces- 
sarily happens that a portion of this 
oxygen becomes imprisoned in the 
earth’s crust. The present store of 
oxygen in the atmosphere by weight 
amounts to about three pounds upon the 
square inch of surface, or about four 
hundred pounds to the square foot. In 
the processes of what we call decay—but 
which we would better term change— 
which have taken place since the begin- 
ning of the geological record, it seems 
certain that far more than the amount of 
oxygen now present in the atmosphere 
must have been imprisoned in the oxi- 
dized materials of the earth’s crust. 

As was long ago shown by the dis- 
tinguished chemist, Henry Wurz, a very 
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small amount of the iron pyrite contained 
in the earth’s crust would, in decompos- 
ing, absorb all the oxygen in the atmos- 
phere. The chemical actions which 
serve to take oxygen from the free air 
into the prison of the earth’s crust are 
numerous, and the gates of that prison 
are rarely unbarred. Once confined in 
the rocks there seems, practically, hardly 
any way in which it can be set free 
again ; at least the possibilities of its es- 
cape are so limited, as compared with 
the imprisoning actions, that we cannot 
look to them for an effective restoration 
of this element to the atmosphere. At 
first sight it may seem possible that 
the atmosphere at one time contained 
within itself, in a gaseous form, a much 
larger proportion of oxygen than it 
does at present. May we not suppose 
that all the oxygen which, in the course 
of geological time, has been bound up 
in the earth was, at the beginning of that 
time, in the atmosphere, the original 
store having gone on decreasing as it 
was drawn upon to supply the needs of 
the underground actions? But here, as 
before, the evidence from past life serves 
to show us that the chemical compo- 
sition of the atmosphere has changed as 
little as its mass. If in the early geo- 
logical ages there had been on our 
earth an atmosphere charged with oxy- 
gen in the measure which the above state- 
ments would require us to suppose, ani- 
mals could not have breathed; for, as 
experiments show, they are little toler- 
ant of any material increase in the pro- 
portion of this gas. There is thus, from 
these limited considerations, a reason to 
believe that the insects and batrachi- 
ans of the Carboniferous period found 
the air essentially the same as that 
breathed by their successors living at 
the present day. These considerations 
could be extended and enforced if space 
were at our disposal ; but the reader may 
trust the geologist when he states that 
all the evidence indicates that the at- 
mosphere, in times even antecedent to 
the Carboniferous period, did not con- 
tain a materially larger share of oxygen 
than it has at present. 

The only way in which we can con- 
ceive the replacement of this life-giving 
oxygen, which the greedy earth is always 
claiming from the air, is through the 
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action of the plants; each plant, in its 
process of growth, takes all the carbon 
of its woody matter from the air. This 
carbon it finds in the atmosphere in the 
form of carbonic dioxide—that is, a 
chemical combination where there is one 
atom of carbon linked with two atoms of 
oxygen. Absorbing this gas, it breaks 
up the union of the two elements, retains 
the carbon, and returns the oxygen to 
the air. In this way there is a constant 
return of the precious life-giving gas to 
the atmosphere. The carbon is, it is 
true, to a certain extent reunited with 
the oxygen when the wood decays ; but 
in part this carbon goes into the rocks 
in the form of coal or limestone, and in 
so far it effects a substantial contribu- 
tion of oxygen to the active supply on 
which all animal life depends. 

If there were a source whence a sup- 
ply of carbonic-acid gas could be ob- 
tained, it would be easy to explain the 
preservation in the atmosphere of both 
these substances which are so indispen- 
sable to organic life ; for even the solar 
force operating through the plants would 
work to break up the union of the oxy- 
gen and the carbon composing this gas, 
and so afford a continual supply of these 
materials. 

But now we find ourselves facing 
the great mystery of the atmosphere: 
Whence comes this ever-demanded store 
of combined carbon and oxygen? In 
what manner is it given to the atmos- 
phere in such a well-adjusted measure 
that the plants always have their fit share 
of carbon, and the animals never any 
excess of the oxygen? The amount of 
this carbonic dioxide probably has never 
much, if at all, exceeded one per cent. 
of the atmospheric mass. Carbon is 
ever passing at a rapid rate from the air 
to the earth—our coal-beds are vast 
stores of it; our limestones, composed 
in the main of lime carbonate, contain 
far larger amounts than the coal; and 
in the decay of our crystalline rocks 
vast amounts of it are permanently laid 
away out of reach of the atmosphere. 
There can be no doubt that, since life 
began upon the earth, there has been 
taken from the air scores of times as 
much carbon as is now contained in the 
atmosphere. It was once supposed that 
this carbon was returned to the air in a 
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regular and full measure by the action 
of voleanoes. These vents do, indeed, 
throw out a certain amount of carbonic 
acid as a part of their emanations, but 
it now seems clear that they cannot be- 
gin to maintain the balance against the 
forces which tend to lock carbon in the 
earth. It was also for a time believed 
that the carbon now in our rocks, placed 
there since the beginning of organic 
life, was originally all in the atmosphere, 
and that it has gradually been taken 
thence into the rocks of the earth ; but 
here again the fossils rise up and testify 
that the air in the most ancient days of 
land-life did not contain any such vast 
store of carbonic-acid gas. Careful ob- 
servations show that the ferns and other 
allies of the plants which flourished in 
the time when the coal-measures were 
laid down will not exist in an air con- 
taining a great excess of carbonic-acid 
gas, and the abundant air-breathing ani- 
mals of that time certainly could not 
have withstood any considerable increase 
of that substance beyond what the at- 
mosphere at present contains. We are 
clearly justified in assuming that at 
no one time was there in the realm of 
the air the hundredth part of the car- 
bon which is locked up in the stratified 
rocks. The difficult problem before us 
is to find some source of supply whence 
the combined oxygen and carbon can 
be derived in uniform quantities, as the 
needs demand. If such a source of sup- 
ply could be found, we might then as- 
sume that from it the plants, by decom- 
posing the elements of the gas, found 
the source of the carbon which has been 
stored in the earth, and that in obtain- 
ing this carbon they replenish the oxy- 
gen of the air. 

Defeated in the effort of finding a 
terrestrial source of carbonic acid suf- 
ficient to supply the ever-current needs 
of the atmosphere, physicists have of 
late been driven to the hypothesis that 
this material comes upon the surface of 
the earth from the celestial spaces. Dr. 
T. Sterry Hunt, in his essay on the 
chemical and geological relations of the 
atmosphere,* after showing that the at- 
mosphere could never have contained 
the thousandth part of the vast stores 


* Mineral Physiology and Physiography, p, 30 et seq. 
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of carbon which have been drawn from 
it, proposes the theory that the atmos- 
phere of our earth is essentially a local 
condensation of the gases which are, 
in a very attenuated form, distributed 
through the realms of space. From this 
vast outer realm the carbonic acid enters 
the atmosphere by a process of diffu- 
sion, thereby maintaining an equal sup- 
ply of the gas which is the source of all 
organic life. This combination of car- 
bon and oxygen being broken up by 
the action of organic life, the latter sub- 
stance is set over to play its essential 
part in the support of animal life and 
in the chemical work of the inorganic 
world. Thus, as was suggested by Dr. 
Henry Wurz in 1869, the plants may 
be the agents by which the free oxygen 
is returned to the atmosphere after it 
has been imprisoned in the union with 
carbon. If this hypothesis be true, we 
would then have the following beauti- 
fully ordered series of actions: The 
celestial spaces, furnishing us the car- 
bonic acid, afford at the same time solar 
force in the form of heat and light ; the 
plants, making use of this force in their 
vital processes, break up the combina- 
tion of carbon and oxygen, and so, not 
only supply themselves with material 
necessary for their sustenance, but pre- 
serve the balance in the amount of oxy- 
gen without which animal life cannot be 
maintained. 

We cannot yet consider it proved 
that this balance of carbon and oxygen 
is preserved by the incoming of the 
combined material from the realms of 
space. There are, indeed, some difli- 
culties to be explained before the hy- 
pothesis can be regarded as verified ; yet 
it is by far the most satisfactory view 
which has been suggested as to the 
source of these aerial springs of life, 
which, though always drawn upon, seem 
never to rundry. There is indeed a fas- 
cination in the idea that our fuel, our 
daily bread, even the breath of life itself, 
as well as all force which is embodied in 
living beings, is constantly and regu- 
larly fed into us from these grim and 
seemingly inhospitable realms of space. 

There is much support to be found 
for the foregoing hypothesis, as to the 
source of carbonic acid, in the evident 
uniformity in the supply of both carbon 
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and oxygen which has been given to our 
atmosphere from the earliest geological 
times. Nothing could have so well main- 
tained uniformity in the supply of these 
substances as the constant condensation 
of the materials from the spaces be- 
tween the stars. If the restoration 
came through any such paroxysmal ac- 
tions as are involved in volcanic explo- 
sions, it might well have happened that 
the variations in that amount contrib- 
uted to the atmosphere would have been 
so great as to shock the delicate mech- 
anism of plant and animal life. 

We have now considered the stability 
of the air in its larger aspects ; we have 
seen that it has probably remained sub- 
stantially unchanged from an inconceiv- 
able period in the past. We may safely 
term this period a hundred million years ; 
though as such a duration is quite incon- 
ceivable by the human mind, we do not 
help our statement by putting it in this 
form. Let us now turn to the more fa- 
miliar phenomena connected with the at- 
mospheric movements which we term 
winds. 

Both the aqueous and the aerial en- 
velopes of the earth’s surface have a com- 
plicated system of circulation. In the 
water-envelope this circulation is accom- 
plished in two ways. Within the sea 
there are extensive movements—those 
of the various classes of ocean-currents, 
which are mostly the product, directly 
or indirectly, of the atmospheric move- 
ments. When in the state of vapor, the 
water, borne about by the winds, circu- 
lates through the air until it finds its 
way back upon the surface in the form 
of rain, snow, or dew. These principal 
movements are brought about by the 
action of the sun’s heat. A considerable 
part of the atmosphere is always con- 
tained in the water in what we may 
term a dissolved form, and so makes 
its way in the rain, in the rivers, and in 
the motions of the sea. 

Although the winds are the most famil- 
iar to us of any of the larger phenomenal 
movements which take place upon the 
earth’s surface, it was long before men 
came to anything like a clear understand- 
ing of the causes which produce them. 
It was not, indeed, until the barometer 
was invented, and until that instrument 
came into common use, that it was possi- 
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ble to begin a study of the causes which 
affect the motion of the winds. Although 
this instrument was given to us by the 
illustrious Torricelli in the seventeenth 
century, it was not until about the be- 
ginning of the present century that the 
observations with it became sufficiently 
extended to afford a fair clew to the 
nature of the atmospheric movements. 
Even in the present day a considerable 
number of the problems which we en- 
counter in the study of the winds remain 
unsolved ; still the general laws which 
induce their movements are fairly well 
known, and it is possible to give the 
reader a clew to the more important 
facts concerning atmospheric currents. 
It should, however, be understood that 
the statements concerning the wind 
which can be made within the limits of 
this essay are extremely brief, and can- 
not afford the reader more than the most 
general idea regarding the nature of 
these movements. It is not in our proj- 
ect to consider the physiology of winds, 
but only to view them as phenomena 
which affect our general conception of 
the atmospheric work. 

We note at the outset that the winds 
are in a general way divisible into two 
groups—those which we may term con- 
tinuous, and those which we may term 
variable. Though the line of separation 
between these groups is, as might be 
expected, obscure, it has a considerable 
value. The continuous movements of 
the atmosphere are represented by the 
familiar trade-winds which exist in cer- 
tain parts of the open seas north and 
south of the Equator. There alone, on 
the surface of the earth, do these move- 
ments of the air have the permanence 
which we find associated with the 
larger operations of nature. The per- 
manent winds of the upper atmosphere 
are probably more continuous and more 
extensive than those which are found 
upon the surface; but owing to their 
height, and therefore to the difficulties 
of observing them, their directions and 
velocities are not so well known as the 
less permanent currents which affect the 
very surface of the earth. We can best 
illustrate the nature of the trade-winds 
by an imaginary journey from high alti- 
tudes toward the Equator. A voyage 
such as is taken by every ship from 
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British ports, or from those of New 
England, on its way around Cape Horn, 
or the Cape of Good Hope, gives the ob- 
server an opportunity to study these 
winds. At the outset of such a cruise 
the mariners find themselves in a region 
where the wind “bloweth as it listeth,” 
the uncertainty of the direction being the 
only foreseeable feature of the move- 
ment. There is in these winds a certain 
predominance of a movement to the east, 
which the mariner takes into account ; 
but in the great atmospheric churn of 
the Northern Atlantic all the laws of 
wind-movement are concealed by the 
contentions between the diverse atmos- 
pheric influences which occur there. 

As the ship works to the southward 
and out into the open sea, and comes 
near to the thirtieth parallel of north 
latitude, we find that the variable 
winds gradually die away, giving place, 
after a brief interval of calms, to a con- 
stant breeze from the east and north 
points of the compass. At first these 
winds blow in a faltering way; but 
shortly they increase in steadiness, and 
in the speed at which they move, until 
the whole air flows toward the south- 
west. This steadfastness of movement 
is maintained over the zone which occu- 
pies all the space of the sea except a 
relatively narrow belt near either shore. 
Very rarely do wandering disturbances 
mar the uniformity of this aerial tide, 
and, at most, they cause only a tempo- 
rary break in the otherwise continuous 
movement. After passing through this 
belt of gentle easterly winds for a north 
and south distance of about thirteen 
hundred miles, or to within two or three 
hundred miles of the Equator, we find 
ourselves gradually entering a belt of 
calms, generally about three hundred 
miles in width. Through this region 
the sails are filled by the most fitful 
winds of the seas, severe thunder-storms 
with fierce squalls, alternating with long 
periods when there is scarcely any move- 
ment inthe air. Availing himself of the 
perplexing accidents of the atmosphere, 
the mariner works his way through this 
disturbed region of alternating tempests 
and calms until he strikes the southern 
trades, the exact counterpart of the 
winds of the north. These southern 
trades blow from the southeast, as those 


from the north of the Equator from the 
northeast. The belt of southern trades 
has about the same width as that trav- 
ersed in the north. Passing through it, 
the ship encounters again in the South- 
ern Atlantic region a district of partial 
calms about the tropic, south of which 
it again enters upon a region of variable 
winds. 

A north and south journey in the Pa- 
cific shows us the same arrangement of 
the permanent and impermanent winds 
which we find in the Atlantic. Though 
the energy of these winds is not the 
same as that of those in the Atlantic, 
they have an even greater steadfastness. 
The marvellous regularity of their move- 
ments was a delightful surprise to the 
early navigators. Varenius, exaggerat- 
ing the truth somewhat, declares that on 
arriving at Acapulco, on the west coast 
of South America, the helm of the ship 
might be lashed and the sailors go to 
sleep, and they might still make their 
port in the Philippines, on the western 
side of that ocean. “The Spaniards 
called the trade-wind region ‘El golfo 
de las damas,’ for when once it was 
reached a girl might take the helm.” * 

It is evident that this distribution of 
the aerial currents is a permanent feat- 
ure on the surface of the globe. The 
earliest navigators of the oceans found 
the constant and the variable areas ex- 
actly where we find them to-day. The 
ships of Columbus were borne westward 
by the northern belt of trades, and every 
sailor who since that day has traversed 
the field has availed himself of their 
movement. These gentle breezes are 
among the most steadfast features of 
the earth ; they are older than the con- 
tinents ; they have indeed endured 
from the time when our geological rec- 
ords began to be written in the rocks. 
The primal cause of these constant winds, 
as well as of all the atmospheric move- 
ments of importance, is to be found in 
the unequal distribution of the sun’s 
heat upon the earth’s surface. If the 
earth presented, as men first imagined 
it did, a plane surface to the sun, there 
would be no such system of constant 
winds as we have indicated, for the rea- 
son that the heat would be equally dis- 


*R. H. Scott; Elemental Meteorology, p. 244. London, 
1885. 
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tributed, and there would thus be a 
want of the disturbing causes which set 
the air into these more ordered move- 
ments. But the spherical shape of the 
earth causes the sun’s heat to fall in 
very different share on the equatorial 
region and in the districts about the 
poles. Within the tropics, where the 
sun is from time to time vertical, and 
at most departs but slightly from that 
position during the course of the year, 
far more heat falls upon the earth than 
comes to the surface within the polar 
circles. This greater amount of heat 
received within the tropical belt of land 
and sea by radiation warms the lay- 
ers of atmosphere near the surface of 
the earth ; the heated air expands, and 
is lightened by its expansion to a greater 
degree than is the air of regions nearer 
the poles. It was at first thought that 
this heat directly produced an up- 
draught from the tropical regions, and 
that the air which becomes the trade- 
winds flowed in from the north and 
south to fill the partial vacuum. Al- 
though this direct method of operating 


may in a measure account for the rush 
of the trade-winds toward the Equator, it 
is by no means a sufficient explanation 


of the phenomenon. We can best get 
a clear idea of the action by a simple il- 
lustration. Let us conceive a tall chim- 
ney, such as is frequently erected about 
manufacturing establishments where it 
is desired to produce a strong up- 
draught. For convenience, let us im- 
agine that this chimney is closed at the 
top when we begin to heat a column of 
air within it which previously was at 
the temperature of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. As soon as we have applied 
heat at the base of the column, it is evi- 
dent that the air tends to rush upward in 
the shaft and brings an increase of press- 
ure upon the summit. This pressure is 
due to the fact that the external air be- 
tween the chimney-top and its base 
weighs more than the air within the 
chimney in its heated state. If now we 
remove the cap from the chimney, the 
air within this shaft will escape from 
the top; and if there be no wind, will 
flow off on every side over the surface 
of the colder air. Another familiar il- 
lustration may aid the reader to clear 
his mind as to the nature of this action. 
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Let him imagine a trough-shaped vessel 
divided into three compartments, those 
at either end filled with water and the 
central space with oil, which, as he will 
remember, is slightly lighter than the 
water. If now we remove the barriers 
which separate the oil from the water, on 
either side, we shall see, as the eye clearly 
shows, that the water slips under the oil 
and the oil over the water. It is not 
necessary to try the experiment in order 
that it may be well conceived in that lab- 
oratory, the mind’s eye. We have now 
only to suppose that by some process the 
oil should become water as it flowed to- 
ward either end of the vessel, and the 
water to become oil as it approached the 
central part, to construct a convenient 
image of the process by which the air 
rises over the equatorial belt, and so leads 
to a current toward the Equator, along 
the surface of the earth, and toward the 
poles in the higher atmosphere. As- 
suming that the reader now conceives 
how this primal difference in heat brings 
about the movement from high altitudes 
to low, along the earth’s surface, and 
from low altitudes to high, in regions 
considerably above the earth, we may 
advance one step further in our consid- 
erations. 

The next puzzling feature in the move- 
ment of the permanent winds is found 
in the fact that these currents do not 
move on north and south lines, as we 
should at first sight expect them to do, 
but the southward-moving winds, or 
those which in the northern hemisphere 
seek the Equator, blow from the points 
between the east and north ; while the up- 
per currents, which convey the air back 
from the Equator to high altitudes, move 
in the reverse direction, or from south- 
west to northeast. Although, as before 
remarked, our information concerning 
this upper air-current is limited, its con- 
stancy, swiftness, and general course are 
sufficiently proved by observations made 
on the summit of high mountains within 
the trade-wind belt, as well as by the 
movements of clouds in the principal 
regions of the atmosphere. 

As long ago as 1735 an attempt was 
made to explain the origin of this deflec- 
tion of the winds from the true north 
and south course. Although the ex- 
planation does not give a full account of 
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the phenomenon, it still retains a place 
in the most of our text-books. We owe 
this account of the trade-wind movement 
to George Hadley. His explanation rests 
on the fact that when a particle of air or 
of water, or any other matter, moves from 
the poles toward the Equator, or from 
higher to lower latitudes, it is constantly 
proceeding into regions having higher 
rates of movement, by virtue of the 
earth’s rotation, than those from which 
it came, and so, by virtue of its inertia, 
it constantly falls away to the westward. 
The earth in its rotation slips to a cer- 
tain extent beneath it. In the reverse 
way, a particle starting from the Equator, 
where it moves, by virtue of the earth’s 
rotation, at the rate of a thousand miles 
an hour in an eastward direction, and 
proceeding toward the poles, where it 
will not have any translatory motion, on 
account of the revolution of the earth, is 
constantly coming into regions having a 
less eastward movement than it at the 
moment possesses, and so outruns the 
movement of the earth, inclining in an 
eastward direction. The reader can 


again illustrate this principle by an ex- 


periment, which he may try in practice, 
or essay in his imagination, by endeavor- 
ing to walk from the centre of a railway 
turn-table, such as is used for reversing 
the position of locomotives, to the pe- 
riphery of that disk. He will conceive, 
or by an experiment he will have it 
proved to him, that he cannot walk on a 
straight line from the centre to the cir- 
cumference when the disk is turning, 
but will attain a point on the periphery 
behind the point at which a radius of 
the circle intersects that line. Standing 
a moment on the periphery, so that his 
body may acquire the rotative move- 
ment of the disk, he will see that in walk- 
ing toward the centre he again inclines 
to one side, because the momentum of 
his body makes it difficult for him to ac- 
quire the movement of the surface to 
which his successive steps bring him. 
When, however, we endeavor to apply 
the truth which Hadley discovered to 
the spherical surface of the earth, we 
find it insufficient to account for the de- 
flection of moving bodies on that surface. 
Pendulum-experiments of the distin- 
guished Foucault, made in the middle of 
this century, showed that, while Hadley’s 
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considerations were true, another princi- 
ple is involved in the movement of the 
winds and of the ocean-currents. This 
principle is that, owing to the fact that 
the earth rotates from west to east, all 
bodies moving freely upon its surface 
will deflect to the right, the measure of 
the deflection being due to the latitude of 
the point and the velocity of the moving 
particles. It is so difficult to give a 
popular explanation of this principle, 
and its comprehension is so far unneces- 
sary to the aim of this essay, that we 
may fairly ask the reader to accept this 
statement, or to look elsewhere for a de- 
tailed explanation. 

It is worth the reader’s while to con- 
ceive, as well as he may, the general 
principles which control the movements 
of the constant winds, for upon these 
movements in a great measure depends 
the whole system by which heat is dis- 
tributed over the surface of the earth. 
This distribution is one of the many 
conditions on which the habitability of 
the globe absolutely depends. If the 
heat which comes upon the earth’s sur- 
face from the sun stayed where it fell, if 
there were no machinery compensating 
for the irregularities arising from the 
excessive supply which falls in the tropics 
and the scant measure given to high 
latitudes, the equatorial region would 
be too hot for life, and the regions be- 
yond the parallels of forty degrees north 
and south of the Equator would be too 
cold ; they would be locked in eternal 
frost. This compensation, it is true, is 
only in a small measure affected by the 
winds themselves; for, although they 
represent the movement of a great body 
of air to and from the equatorial belt, 
this air has very little heat-storing power, 
due to its gaseous elements. The work 
of compensation is accomplished in the 
main by the ocean-currents which the 
winds induce. The trade-winds, moving 
the surface-waters over which they rub, 
drive along a broad sheet of the ocean’s 
surface from either atmosphere toward 
the Equator. If these winds moved 
squarely down upon the Equator, the re- 
sult would be that the waters would 
soon be heaped up under that line and 
the currents of the water would cease to 
flow ; but as they move obliquely from 
the northeast and from the southeast to- 
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ward the equatorial belt, they produce 
at their junction a wide westerly-setting 
current which flows at the rate of two 
or three miles an hour. When this cur- 
rent comes against the shoals of a con- 
tinent, as it does against South America, 
it divides and turns in two streams to- 
ward either pole. In the case of the 
gulf-stream the great equatorial tide 
sweeps on toward the northern seas, 
bearing with it a great store of tropical 
heat. To it Europe owes its habitability, 
and the region within the Arctic Circle 
receives from it more heat, as Dr. James 
Croll has shown, than comes to it from 
the direct rays of the sun. We see by 
this instance, one of many which could 
be adduced, that the atmosphere not 
only gives the primal conditions of life, 
but by its great movements secures to 
the larger part of the land and sea tem- 
peratures suited to the existence of that 
life. 

We now turn to the second great 
group of atmospheric currents, those 
which constitute the variable winds. 
This group of air-currents affords a 
larger and more puzzling class of move- 


ments, more puzzling because they de- 
pend upon the interaction of many varia- 


ble conditions. As to them all we may 
make the same general statement which 
we have already made concerning the 
constant winds, viz.: That they are pri- 
marily due to the excess of temperature 
in the lower regions of the atmosphere, 
caused by the fact that the incurrent 
heat from the sun passes more readily 
through the air than the radiant heat 
does. Starting from this general prin- 
ciple, we find that the inconstant winds 
fall naturally into two categories : First, 
those which are caused by the difference 
in the condition of the air over the land 
and over the sea; second, disturbances 
which are due to a violent movement 
of the heated air which lies upon the 
earth’s surface, to escape into the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, whereunto its 
lightness, due to the heat it has acquired 
from the surface, makes it tend. The 
first of these two groups of inconstant 
winds affords us the class of what are 
commonly termed land and sea breezes, 
the effects of which, though interesting, 
are of relatively small importance in the 
economy of the world. 
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The simplest case arising from the 
difference in the condition of the air over 
land and ocean may be noted where a 
considerable island rises from a space of 
tropical open seas. A brief experience 
on such an island shows us that in the 
afternoon of each day a wind sets in from 
the sea and dies away about sunset. For 
a while the air is still, but toward mid- 
night a steadfast current sets in from the 
other direction, namely, from the land, 
and blows until after sunrise. Thus the 
normal atmospheric conditions of the 
island give us alternating breezes endur- 
ing for about equal times, but moving in 
opposite directions. Here again we have 
to correct the usual statement as to the 
origin of these winds. It is generally 
said that the air, becoming heated over 
the surface of the land as that surface 
gains in temperature toward noonday, 
rises and so draws in the air from 
the sea, while at night the reverse ac- 
tion takes place. This theory is dis- 
proved by the circumstance pointed out 
two centuries ago by Dampier, that the 
sea-breeze begins in the offing and ex- 
tends gradually to the coast, while the 
land-breeze comes off from the shore and 
forces its way out to sea. Dampier’s 
statements about the sea-breeze are: 
‘Tt comes in an even, small black curl 
upon the water, whereas all the sea be- 
tween it and the shore not reached by it 
is smooth and even as glass in compari- 
son. In an hour’s time after it reaches 
the shore it fans pretty briskly, and so 
increases gradually until twelve o’clock ; 
then it is commonly strongest and lasts 
until two or three, a very brisk gale!” * 
Although the difference in temperature 
in the surfaces of the land and sea is 
the important cause of these changing 
currents, the method of action is prob- 
ably not that just stated, but comes about 
as follows: The air from the surface of 
the land, being expanded by heat, is 
raised more or less above the surface, so 
that the levels of equal barometric press- 
ure are higher over the island than they 
are over the sea, as is indicated in the 
diagram. This difference in elevation 
of the levels of equal barometric pressure 
causes the air to slide off from over the 
surface of the island to the portion of 
the atmosphere above the surface of the 

*R, H. Scott: 0 Elementary Meteorology,” p. 286. 














sea, thus increasing the pressure at the 
last-named points. This pressure di- 
rectly forces the sea-air in toward the 
island. Gradually, after the sun goes 
down, the land-surface cools until its 
temperature is below that of the sea, 
when the foregoing process is reversed. 
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neath that on the land, sometimes with 
considerable speed. It is interesting to 
watch the process of this movement, as it 
may frequently be observed along these 
shores, for it is the type of many of 
the aerial movements which are not so 
observable. Selecting a stillsummer day, 
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The lines representing equal barometric 
pressure over the land come nearer to- 
gether ; the air then flows in from the 
upper regions of the ocean-atmosphere, 
weights the column of air, and forces the 
current out along the surface to the sea- 
ward. 

Along the margin of the continents we 
frequently find indications of land and 
sea breezes, which, although much more 
perturbed than in the case of oceanic 
islands, are still clearly due to the opera- 
tion of the same forces. The east wind 
which, in the season of hot but still- 
aired summer days, creeps in upon the 
shore of New England and other parts 


Land and Sea Breezes, No. 


[In this diagram, as in No, 2, the dotted lines represent like temperatures. } 
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Currents of Air by Day. 


and a point on the shore at the sea-level, 
we may await the coming of the aerial 
tide. It approaches the shore in the 
form of a wedge, which slips under the 
heated air of the land. At first the thin 
point of this wedge may be only a foot 
or two deep, and has only a very slight 
motion, as may be shown by the smoke of 
burning paper, or even by the effect of 
temperature on the hand when it is held 
near the ground. The cold air gradually 
becomes deeper, but for an hour it may, 
in some cases, not be fifty feet in depth ; 
so that on the lower floor of a tall house 
we may find the cool air creeping in 
from the sea, and on the upper story we 














of this continent, is an instance of this 
action. Inthe months of May and June 
the sea-water off the New England coast 
is often as much as thirty or forty de- 
grees cooler than the surface of the land, 
and the air over these surfaces for a 
considerable height above the sea dif- 
fers nearly as much in its temperature. 
Whenever there is no wind from the con- 
tinent this air from the sea flows in be- 


Land and Sea Breezes, No. 2. 


Currents of Air by Night. 





may note a reverse movement of the 
warm air from the land seaward. 

We have now considered those move- 
ments of the air which are more or less 
constant or regular in their action. We 
therefore turn to the group of variable 
winds. It is characteristic of these 
winds that they are temporary in their 
nature, often very violent, therefore not 
to be predicted, as are the constant 
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A Dust Whirl. 


movements of the atmosphere. Like 
the preceding class, they are due to dif- 
ferences of temperature of the air upon 
the surface, and in higher levels of the 
atmosphere brought about by the ac- 
tion of solar heat. They may, for con- 
venience, be divided into three distinct 
groups, which receive, respectively, the 
names of whirlwinds, tornadoes, and cy- 
clones. All three of these classes of in- 
constant winds are found both on sea 
and on laid, but the two latter are much 
more common on the land-surfaces, or 
on the portions of the ocean near the 
shore, than in the open sea. All these 
groups of winds have certain common 
characteristics which indicate a likeness 
in the circumstances of their origin. 
They all exhibit a more or less distinct 
spiral motion in the air involved in their 
movements ; they all show a distinct as- 
cending movement of the air in their 
central parts. In all of them this cen- 
tral part, the shaft of the whirl, has a 
more or less forward motion, and in 
the larger whirls the direction of this 
motion is tolerably regular in each re- 
gion where they occur. 

The common cause of this whirling 
movement is the existence of a heated 
layer of air next the surface of the earth, 
which air, by virtue of its greater heat, 
tends to be more expanded, and there- 





fore lighter than the overlying cooler 
mass of the atmosphere. With certain 
trifling exceptions, to be noted further 
on, the heat of this sheet of air next the 
surface of the earth is due to the fact 
that the direct rays of the sun pass more 
easily through the atmosphere than do 
those of the rebounding or radiant heat 
which flows from the earth’s surface 
outward into space. The result is that 
the ground, becoming more heated than 
the overlying air, gives out its heat to the 
layer of the atmosphere just above its 
level, and so creates a heated stratum 
which, on account of its gain in tempera- 
ture, seeks to find a way upward. For 
a time, if there be no wind, this buoyant 
air may be shut in by the layer of cooler 
air which overlies it, and through which 
it finds no open path; but as the sheet 
grows thicker it finally, by some chance, 
makes a way through the stratum which 
holds it down and escapes to the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, to which its 
buoyancy impels it. A little experiment 
will show the essential principles of this 
movement in substances which are more 
visible than these sheets of air, and on a 
scale more readily comprehensible. Plac- 
ing a layer of oil on the surface of a flat 
vessel, it is possible, with great care, to 
float a sheet of water over it so that the 
superimposed water is of considerable 
thickness. We now have a lighter fluid 
below and a heavier above. This is an 
unstable condition, which naturally ends 
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Diagram of a Sink Spout 























Instantaneous Views of a Tornado. 


From photographs taken near Jamestown, Dak., June 6, 1887, by Mr. C. L. Judd, while the column was eighteen 
miles distant and rapidly receding. The upper picture represents the tornado at its fullest vigor; the lower, when it 
had begun to wane. The centre is shown by the dark line of the funnel, behind which trails the storm of rain and hail 


which is a usual accompaniment, In passing over a lake about two acres in area, this tornado sucked up all the water, 
leaving the ground ‘‘ dry enough to be ploughed.” 
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in upsetting the two fluids—a restoration of stability. As long as the overlying 
water is perfectly still, the tendency of the oil to rise may not cause any move- 
ment ; but the slightest disturbance will determine the oil to break through the 
overlying water. If we pass a straw through the water and make a little stir 
in the two fluids, at once 
through the little gap a 
stream of oil sets upward. 
From all sides this oil slips 
to the path which we have 
formed, and in a few sec- 
onds the passage is accom- 
plished and a stable equi- 
librium established.* 

With this experiment in 
mind, let us proceed to ex- 
amine any level surface, on 
a hot afternoon when the 
air is very still. It is neces- 
sary for the observation that 
it be made on some tolera- 
bly plain surface which is 
not covered with vegetation, for the leaves of plants radiate the heat which 
comes to them from the sun with great rapidity, and therefore the surface of the 
earth beneath them does not attain the high temperature which we find it to have 
in regions without verdure. Let us note that the air next the surface of the 
earth is vibrating with the heat, so that if we stoop down and look through the 
air, within a foot or two from the ground, we see that the shape of all objects 
dances and twinkles in the mirage which is produced by the boiling motion 
which the radiant heat produces. With a thermometer we may note that there is 
a difference of many degrees between the temperature at the surface of the earth 
and at the height of a few feet above it. The difference is so great that it often 
can be perceived by holding 
the hand, first at six inches aii - — 
from the ground, and again | gale eo an GE Lr Ra iT 
above the head. 

Beginning at sunrise on 
a day of unbroken calm, 
this process of heating the 
air next the ground goes on 
until afternoon; the tension 
then becomes so great that 
the hot air because of its 
lightness breaks through the 
cold. The place where the 
weak spot in the overlying 
roof of cold air is found is 
determined by various acci- 
dents. Some heated tree- 
trunk or tall object of any kind, rising a little way through the cold layer, may 
at that point make the hot air thicker than elsewhere, and consequently the strain 
upward at this particular place will be greater. As soon as this bottom air finds 
a way upward it swiftly rushes toward the point of escape, as is shown in the cuts. 














A Whirlwind. 

















A Water-spout. 


* This experiment can be more readily performed by choosing some oil which becomes partly solid at a temperature 
above the freezing-point, as, for instance, lard-oil. Warming the oil until it is transparent, we pour it into a flat-bot- 
tomed vessel, which must be warm enough to permit the oil to flow freely; then placing the vessel in another of cold 
water, we permit the oil to stiffen. Now pour in the water, place the receptacle in another basin of water, and warm 
gradually to melt the oil; then, as before, making a little stir, we determine the point at which the o@ will rise through 
the superincumbent water, or we may wait for some slight jar to create the local disturbance, which will bring about the 
same result. 


Vor. II.--14 
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into the pipe which takes the 
water away.* Stirring the 
water with a motion of the 
hand, we can destroy this 
whirl, but it quickly is re- 
created. By giving the wa- 
ter about it a decided move- 
ment we can reverse the 
direction of the whirl, but 
in no way can we cause the 
water to escape without the 
rotatory motion. We thus 
see that, although the spiral 
movement is essentially the 
direction, whether to the 
right or to the left is a mat- 
ter determined by circum- 
stances. 

The cause of this whirling 
movement, as far as it can 
be briefly and simply stated, 
is as follows: When the par- 
ticles of air or water begin 








Smoke-whirl from Forest Fires. 


Immediately after the uprush begins, the 
air streams in from every side toward the 
chimney, at first slowly ; then, as it gains 
velocity, more and more swiftly. As it 
gets toward the centre its velocity is ac- 
celerated and the particles of air crowd 
against each other. As soon as the up- 
ward movement is established, we find 
that the particles of the atmosphere 
take on the whirling movement. It is 
not so easy to explain the cause of this 
whirling as it is to show the other cir- 
cumstances of these centre-seeking cur- 
rents, but we can easily note the fact 
that such movements occur in all cases 
where a fluid ora gas streams rapidly 
from a wide field through a small open- 
ing. Movements of this sort can be seen 
in a bath-tub where there is a hole in the 
bottom for the escape of the water. Fill- 
ing the basin with water and lifting the 
plug, we see in a moment that the fluid be- 
gins to spin round as it flows to the cen- 
tre. At first this whirling movement is 
along the bottom of the vessel only, but 
it is rapidly propagated upward until for 
the whole depth the water spins in the 
part next from the opening with such ve- 
locity that a conical hole is formed on the 
surface, which may extend downward to 
the outlet, and even for a little distance 


to rush toward the centre, 
the chance is infinitely great 
that they will not all follow 
straight lines leading directly to the 
middle of the column. Now, if any of 
them fail to go on the straightest lines, 
they will have to curve at the end of 
their course in order to join the upward 
march. They thus give a shove to one 
side of the delicately poised column, and 
so setit spinning round. As soonas the 
column begins to turn, fewer of the par- 
ticles can move straightforwardly to the 
centre, and more press toward the side 
from which the column is turning and 
add their shove to the force which spins 
it. When it acquires a rapid movement, 
all the particles press on the same side, 
and so increase the velocity of its rotation. 

Returning now to the whirl of the air 
—the dust-whirl, as we shall for conveni- 
ence term it—we perceive that on the 
surface of the earth there is a broad 
disk, a few feet in depth and, perhaps, a 
score or two in diameter, through which 
the air moves toward a relatively slender 
vertical shaft. Ifthe column be very dis- 
tinctly developed, and the dust it draws 
up large in quantity, we may be able 

* It is important in this experiment that the exit open- 
ing shall be unobstructed, In most cases modern bath-tubs 
and wash-basins have partitions across the space, which di- 
vides the turning water into several streams. Each of these 
streams creates its own little whirl, but they react against 


each other in such a way that no considerable whirlpool 
is formed. 
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to perceive that at a few hundred feet 
above the surface the cylinder expands 
into a form substantially like that which 
it had on the surface. In other words, 
the dust-whirl has an hour-glass shape, 
but the tube which connects the upper 
and lower cones is relatively very long. 

Whirlwinds may be formed by the 
heat of the earth’s surface, which is not 
derived from the rays of the sun, but 
from terrestrial sources of temperature. 
They are extremely common over forest- 
fires, where the air lying upon a dis- 
trict of hundreds of acres in extent is 
much heated ; the heated air seeking to 
break through the cooler air above, ex- 
actly asin the case of the dust-whirl, takes 
the form of a spinning column. Even in 
a large burning building careful 
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the surface just beneath the central part 
of the column, but the cylinder of cloud 
is due to the rapid condensation of the 
moisture in the air which is drawn up 
through its centre—condensation pro- 
duced by the cooling which the air re- 
ceives as soon as it escapes from the 
thin, heated lower layer. As we shall 
shortly see, the prairie tornado has the 
same general aspect as the water-spout, 
though there is no sea below it from 
which it can draw its water. 

The passage from the sand-whirls of 
the streets and other desert places to 
the tornadoes such as ravage the cen- 
tral part of this country appears at first 
sight to be gradual; yet, as we shall 
see, though both depend upon the up- 





watching will frequently show 
these whirls in the air aboveit. In 
volcanic eruptions they are also 
not uncommon ; and on account of 


the intense heat arising from the |<». / 


emanations of the crater they are 
far more powerful than are dust- 
whirls or those developed by or- 
dinary fires. The whirlwinds 
which attended the great erup- 
tion of Sumbawa, an island in the 
East Indies, in 1815, destroyed 
great areas of forests and drew 
up into the air the bodies of men 
and beasts, adding another source 
of havoc to that dire catastrophe. 
Where these whirls are formed 
over the heated surface of the 
sea they are often much more 
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vigorous than the similar move- 

ments on the surface of the con- 

tinental lands, for the reason that the 
air over the sea often remains for a 
long time calmer than over the land- 
surfaces. The greater energy of these 
whirlwinds over the surface of the 
sea may also be in part due to the 
moister nature of the air above that 
surface, which brings about an upward 
impulse in the column—in a manner 
to be noted hereafter. Where strong 
whirlwinds occur over the surface of the 
sea they produce the phenomena called 
water-spouts. 'The common notion that 
these marine whirlwinds suck up water 
from the sea to the clouds is almost cer- 
tainly an error. Itis true that the water 
leaps to the height of a few feet above 


Section through a Tornado. 


rush of the warm air through the colder 
overlying mass, the conditions which 
produced the warmth, and thereby give 
rise to the current, are not exactly the 
same. The smaller dust-whirls occur 
everywhere in the world ; tornadoes are 
limited to particular regions, and those 
of disastrous violence occur only in cer- 
tain limited parts of the earth’s surface. 
One of their seats of most energetic de- 
velopment is in the central and western 
parts of the Mississippi Valley. They 
are peculiarly frequent in the sections 
from Western Ohio to Colorado, though 
they occur occasionally in about all the 
level portions of the central trough of the 
continent, and also on the Atlantic slope. 
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They happen most frequently in the 
months of May, June, and July, but 
they occasionally occur at other sea- 
sons ; indeed, they have been observed 
in every month in the year. They are 
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cated reactions which take place within 
the cyclonic whirl. It is sufficient for 
our purpose to note that in this manner 
a deep layer of warm air is placed next 
the surface of the earth, and that it does 





Effect on a Train in the Centre of a Tornado. 


commonest in the afternoons, but have 
been observed at other times in the day. 

The way in which these tornado-whirls 
are formed differs in certain essential 
particulars from the way in which whirl- 
winds are created, as has been well shown 
by Professor Ferrel. The most impor- 
tant points of difference are as follows : 
The dust-whirls are due to the heating 
of a thin layer of air next the ground. 
The small mass of this layer prevents 
its upward whirling from bringing about 
any powerful movements of the atmos- 
phere. In the tornado the heat of the 
lower air has a different origin. When 
a cyclone passes over the surface of a 
country, certain peculiar movements of 
the atmosphere which it produces bring 
large volumes of the warm and moistened 
air to the earth’s surface and overlay 
them by a cool stratum. It is not nec- 
essary for us to describe the exact pro- 
cess by which this condition is brought 
about ; it depends upon rather compli- 


From a photograph taken at Sauk Rapids, Minn., April, 1886. 


not owe its temperature in any imme- 
diate way to the heat which radiates 
from the earth’s surface. This layer of 
warm, moist air tends to rise up for the 
same reason that the thin layer of dry 
air which forms the dust-whirl is im- 
pelled upward, but on account of its 
great mass the intensity of the upward 
urgence is far greater. 

In the sand-whirl the upward motion 
begins close to the earth’s surface for 
the reason that the stratum which is im- 
pelled upward is very thin, but in the 
tornado the stratum of heated air is usu- 
ally about a thousand feet thick; there- 
fore its whirling action naturally orig- 
inates at the upper surface of the hot 
layer, for it is at that point the upward 
motion begins. Starting in this upper 
region, the whirl extends progressively 
downward, just as in the bath-tub the 
whirl extends progressively upward from 
the point at which the motion originat- 
ed, until the whirl may touch the surface 
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of the earth. When these whirls begin 
they only involve a small part of the air 
about the point of origin, and so the ac- 
quired velocity of the particles when 
they come to the centre is not great; 
but gradually they suck air from farther 
and farther away. As the field of sup- 
ply becomes larger, and the particles 
move from a greater distance, they ap- 
proach that centre with greater and 
greater speed, and the spiral widens 
and turns with accelerated velocity. The 
longer the journey of the particle, the 
swifter its whirling motion becomes. 
We may secure a familiar and fairly 
good illustration of this motion by 
whirling a weight on a string and at 
the same time allowing the string to 
coil around the finger, thus constantly 
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weight attached to the string when it is 
coiled nearly to the finger. The result is 
a partial vacuum in the centre of the tor- 
nado-shaft which seeks to be filled. It 
must fill itself from either end of the 
cavity. It cannot draw air from above 
for the reason that there the atmosphere 
is so much lighter that it will not de- 
scend, but on the surface of the ground 
there is air which, though whirling, is 
not moving with anything like the speed 
that it has in the higher part of the 
shaft, for the following reasons: In the 
first place, the whirl begins high up and 
extends gradually downward toward the 
earth’s surface, therefore the air next 
the ground, being the last to be set in 
motion, has not acquired the speed of 
that in the upper portions of the col- 











Showing the Narrow Limits of the Destruction and the Completeness of the Ruin within the Limited Field. 


From a photo- 


graph taken at Rochester, Minn., August, 1883. 


shortening the length of the circuit the 
weight traverses. We thus observe that 
the speed of the motion sensibly in- 
creases as the line shortens. 

When the particles of air start from 
a mile away toward the centre of the 
whirl, they may move at the rate of a 
gentle breeze; when they have come to 
within a hundred feet of the centre the 
motion may have the speed of a hurri- 
cane. The more nearly the particle of 
air approaches, the stronger the centrif- 
-ugal force becomes, and the air pulls 
away from the centre just as does the 


umn ; furthermore, the air upon the sur- 
face is hindered in its movements by 
the great friction which the irregulari- 
ties of the earth exert upon it—this 
friction in a tornado, as in an ordinary 
gale, reduces the rate of the motion in 
a surprising manner. The reader may 
readily observe this effect by noting the 
speed with which the scud of a storm 
flying at perhaps a thousand feet above 
the surface moves. He will often find 
a motion of fifty miles an hour or 
more indicated by this scud, while on 
the surface of the earth the speed of the 
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Effect on a Train close to the Centre of a Tornado. From a photograph taken 
at Grinnell, la., June 18, 1882. 


gale does not exceed half that amount. 
This difference represents the effect of 
the earth’s friction. The result is that 
this relatively quiet air next the ground 
is sucked into the tube with extreme 
rapidity, and mounts with much less 
whirling movement than we find in 
what we may term walls of the whirl— 
that is, the rapidly circling particles 
which lie on either side of the partly 
vacant central portion of the column. 
Curiously enough, the uprushing air 
in the central shaft of the tornado ob- 
tains a certain access of heat from the 
upward motion of the atmosphere in 
the shaft. This gain of force is brought 
about in the following manner: The 
warm air, the rush of which constitutes 
the tornado, contains a considerable 
amount of water in the form of vapor. 
This water is held in the vaporous form 
by the action of the heat, which pushes 
its molecules apart. As soon as any- 
thing causes this vapor to condense in 
the form of visible water, the force which 
pushed the molecules asunder again ap- 
pears as heat, and, by expanding the 
air in which the condensation takes 
place, causes it to retain its ascending 
force for a greater time than it would 
otherwise maintain it, and so intensifies 
and continues the uprushing movement 
of the column. In the ordinary tor- 
nado, owing to its relatively small size, 
and to the brief duration of its action, 
this force derived from the condensa- 
tion-vapor has no very great influence 
on the violence of the movement ; but, 
as we shall hereafter see, this peculiar 
effect of condensing vapor has a great 
importance in the cyclones, that last 


species of atmospheric 
whirls which we have yet 
to consider. 

When the conditions of 
atmospheric instability 
have given birth to a tor- 
nado, the fact is announced 
to the observer by a sudden 
gathering of dark, swift- 
whirling clouds, from 
which depend a writhing, 
serpent-like body formed 
of condensed vapor. This 
writhing column extends 
rapidly downward until it 
touches the earth. When 
it attains the surface it becomes audible 
from the violent rending actions which 
it creates upon that surface. As soon as 
the whirl is created it begins to move 
away, generally toward the northeast,— 
for the evident reason that the upper cold 
layer of air against which it originates 
has, in the northern hemisphere, a move- 
ment in that direction. 

In its path over the surface, the cir- 
cling movement of the writhing air and 
the sucking action of the partial vacuum 
in the central portion of the shaft com- 
bine to bring about an extreme devasta- 
tion. On the outside of the whirl the 
air, which rushes in a circling path to- 
ward the vortex, overturns all movable 
objects, and in the centre these objects, 
if they are not too heavy, are sucked up 
as by a great air-pump. Thus the roofs 
of houses, bodies of men and animals, 
may be lifted to great elevations, until 
they are tossed by the tumultuous move- 
ments beyond the limits of the ascend- 
ing currents and fall back upon the 


earth. Where the centre of the whirl- . 


wind passes over a building, the sudden 
decrease in the pressure of the outer air 
often causes the atmosphere which is 
contained within the walls suddenly to 
press against the sides of the structure, 
so that these sides are quickly driven 
outward as by a charge of gunpowder. 
It is not unlikely that the diminution 
of pressure brought about by the pas- 
sage of the interior of the whirl over a 
building may be about as much as is 
indicated by the fall of four inches in 
the barometer. This is equivalent to a 
change in the pressure amounting to 
about three hundred pounds to the 
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square foot. This force operates to 
burst out the walls of a building. It is 
not improbable that the diminution of 
pressure may be much greater than this, 
but even the amount named is sufficient 
to account for the bursting out of the 
frail-walled structures which these dev- 
astating movements encounter in the 
western parts of the United States. 
Fortunately the paths of these tor- 
nadoes are ordinarily very narrow—the 
widest have a diameter of less than two 
miles ; the narrowest of only forty feet. 
In most cases a tornado is seriously 
destructive over a width not exceeding 
five hundred feet. The length of the 
tornado’s path across the country does 
not commonly exceed thirty miles, and 
it generally traverses the distance in 
about an hour. When the upward cork- 
screw motion of the outer part of the 
spiral and the swifter uprush of the 
air through the central shaft have 
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tornado dies away. The equilibrium of 
the air-masses is for a time restored, the 
heavier air has fallen down upon the 
surface, and the warm air, spreading 
laterally as it attains the level to which 
it tends, comes into a state of quiet. 
Assuming the width of the destruction 
brought about by the storm at six hun- 
dred feet, and the length of its jour- 
ney at thirty miles, we find that the area 
of its devastation amounts to about two 
thousand acres, or to a square area about 
two miles on a side. Over this area the 
destruction is ordinarily more complete 
than that which occurs in the most se- 
vere earthquakes.* 

We have already noted the fact that 
these tornadoes are due to the presence 
of thick masses of warm and moist air 
next the surface of the earth which seeks 
a passage up through the superincum- 
bent atmosphere. Recent discoveries 
have made it clear that these destruc- 





Showing the Overturning Action of a Tornado on Buildings. 


drained away the most of the warm air 
which gave birth to the motion, the 


* These tornadoes are, even in the present scattered con- 
dition of the population in the regions they afflict, a source 
of great destruction to life and property, and with the in- 
crease of population each year they are likely to produce 
even greater loss. The question arises, What can be done 
to mitigate these evils? It is evident that these devasta- 
tions depend upon such great causes that we cannot hope 
in any manner to prevent their occurrence, but it seems 
possible in certain simple ways to limit the destruction 
they bring about. By far the greatest loss of life and prop- 
erty is caused by the frail nature of the structures—gen- 
erally timber buildings of unsubstantial character—in 
which inhabitants of the tornado district dwell. These 
buildings, though well suited to resist the action of earth- 


From a photograph taken at St. Cloud, Minn., April 15, 1886. 


tive whirlwinds lie within the field of 
certain greater whirls, known as cy- 


quakes, are utterly unfitted to oppose these convulsions of 
the air. A building intended to meet the tornado shock 
should, it seems to me, be constructed in the following 
manner: Where possible, it should possess thick masonry 
walls of stone or brick united by strong mortar. Masonry 
seems to be the preferable material, for the reason that 
the storm, owing to its rapid forward movement, acts on 
any one place having the area of a house for only a second 
or two; thus the inertia of the mass will serve to protect 
it from the ravage of the brief storm. If there are parti- 
tion walls within the house, these partitions should be tied 
firmly to the outer walls by suitable bolts. There should 
be large windows in the cellars and in the house itself, 
which may be blown out with ease, and so afford egress 
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clones, and that it is to the action of 
these vast revolving storms we owe the 
atmospheric conditions which lead to 
the tornadoes. The peculiar movement 
of these cyclones crowds great masses 
of warm air toward the southeastern 
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phere, thus bringing about conditions 
which give birth to the tornado. It is 
readily seen that this discovery may 
make it possible for the meteorologist 
to predict, at least in a general way, the 
districts which are liable to tornadoes, 

but it is still far beyond his 











Showing Explosive Effect of Air contained in the Hollow Wall of a Building. 
From a photograph taken at Rochester, Minn., August, 1883. 


the effect is limited to a small part of the edifice.] 


portion of their border, which masses 
are overrun by the cooler upper atmos- 


to the expanding air. Roofs should be firmly tied. to the 
outer and inner walls, and the attic space should be pro- 
vided with windows which would similarly permit the 
egress of the air. The building should be of as little height 
as possible. There should be no external parts of the edifice 
which are not well secured to the main mass. Timber 
fences and other frail structures, which are easily torn to 
pieces by the storm, may supply débris with which the wind, 
by whirling about, may inflict d(amage. Such a house would 
be likely to survive the action of almost all the observed 
tornadoes. It would be well, however, for the occupants 
of even the best-constructed houses in districts much 
afflicted by tornadoes to have a refuge-chamber constructed 
a little below the surface of the ground, immediately adja- 
cent to the southwest side, and readily accessible from the 
interior as well as from the exterior of the dwelling, to which 
they may resort upon the approach of the danger, An 
underground chamber, eight feet square and six feet high 
covered by three or four feet of earth, provided with one or 
two entrances of no more than sufficient size, without doors, 
would afford an absolutely safe refuge in the worst of these 
catastrophes, 

The records of Western tornadoes show within the last 
ten years a loss of killed and wounded of between one and 
two thousand persons. By far the greater part of these 





science to tell just where the 
blow will be struck. 

In cyclones we find the 
largest manifestation of that 
energy by which the super- 
heated lower air whirls up- 
ward from the earth through 
openings which it has rent in 
the higher cooler layers. In 
its fundamental cause the cy- 
clone is essentially like both 
the lesser classes of whirls, 
the dust-whirls and torna- 
does, but the field of its work 
is vastly greater, though the 
energy which it exercises at 
any one point is less. The 
conditions which lead to the 
formation of a cyclone are as 
follows : In those heated por- 
tions of land and sea where 
the circumstances permit the 
air to remain for a long time 
undisturbed it becomes very 

yarm and charged with 
moisture ; the hotter it be- 
comes the more moisture it 
contains, and the less it per- 
mits the heat radiating from 
the surface to pass through 
its texture ; at the same time 
the upper air, deprived of its usual share 
of radiant heat, becomes abnormally 
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[Note that 


accidents to life and limb might have been avoided if such 
provisions for refuge had existed. The loss of life from 
lightning in the same region has not been anything like as 
great, and yet almost every house has its provision of rods, 
which are much more costly than the storm-refuges which 
we have described, and are generally worthless for protec- 
tion. 

In the case of barns the part devoted to sheltering 
stock should be placed partly underground, and the por- 
tion above the surface should be banked up with earth as 
high as may be. The floor which parts the level of the 
stabling from the upper portion should be strongly secured 
to the lower walls. In this way the upper portion of the 
building may be abandoned to the chance of accident, 
while the part containing the beasts may be secure. 

It is quite conceivable that something may be done by 
means of telegraphic communication to convey intelligence 
concerning the movements of these tornadoes, but the warn- 
ing given by the roar of the movements upon the surface is, 
except in the rare cases where the catastrophe occurs in 
the night-time, sufficient. when taken with the long fore- 
warning afforded by the aspect of the sky, to put people 
on their guard. The time is generally ample for men to 
return from the field and place themselves and their beasts 
in their respective shelters, 
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Showing Grades of Destruction from Centre to Periphery of Tornado. From a photograph taken at St. Cloud, Minn, April 15, 
1886. [Note the relative immunity of the trees.] 
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cold ; finally, as in the dust-whirls and 
tornadoes, the lower air breaks through 
the upper and rushes toward the sky. 
Although at its beginning a cyclonic 
storm is probably of no greater size and 
of much less ascending force than a tor- 
nado, there are several reasons which 
make its history different from that of 
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the cyclone upward. Both these forces, 
as we have already seen, appear in the 
tornado, but there the original heat of 
the lower air is the principal cause of 
the motion. The heat arising from the 


condensation of vapor is of considerable 
moment in cyclones, especially those 
which occur over tropical seas. 


Torren- 





Showing Grades of Destruction from Centre to Border of Tornado, From a photograph taken at St. Cloud, Minn., April 
15, 1886, 


the smaller whirls. In the first place, 
the field of heated air which causes the 
cyclone is far more extensive than that 
which produces the tornado, though at 
the same time the difference of tempera- 
ture between the upper and lower air 
may be less. The greater bulk of the 
lower stratum of hot and moist air per- 
mits the cyclone to grow larger, but the 
less ascensional force of the lower air 
makes it rather less violent in its move- 
ments. ; 

As soon as the ascending current 
brings a portion of the heated air from 
the surface into the higher level it ex- 
pands, and the force, originally in the 
form of heat, which kept it in the state 
of vapor serves to increase the ascend- 
ing column just as much as would the 
direct application of heat sufficient to 
vaporize the water. Thus we have two 
sources of force to impel the air in 


tial rains fall beneath the wide central 
shaft of the storm, and every particle of 
the falling water represents the conver- 
sion of energy which held the fluid in 
the shape of vapor to force which is 
added to the essential vigor of the up- 
rush of air. To this cause we may per- 
haps attribute, in part at least, the long 
life of these cyclones, and the great 
size to which their whirls attain. Un- 
like the tornadoes, they often continue 
in existence for many days, have a width 
of several hundred miles, and some- 
times pass over a course several thou- 
sand miles in length. 

As in the case of the dust-whirl and 
the tornado, the ascending column of 
air, after attaining the height where it 
no longer tends to rise upward, spreads 
out over the surface of the sheet 
through which it has broken its way. 
When it has drained out all the air 
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warm enough to rush upward, the dis- 
turbance ceases. All these larger whirl- 
ing movements of the air, whether they 
occur on land or sea, move forward, in 
directions proper to the region in 
which they occur, at a more or less 
rapid rate,—in the cyclones these trans- 
latory movements of the storm being 
sometimes at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. The principal cause determining 
the speed and direction of the move- 
ment is doubtless the course of flow of 
the great upper currents of the atmos- 
phere, which, however perfect the calm 
of the surface, are always in motion in 
determined directions. This element 
of regularity in the movement of cy- 





Overturned Train; showing Effects at Some Distance from the Centre of a Tornado. 


clones enables us to predict, in some 
regions with great certainty, the direc- 


* The following account of the rules for avoiding the 
storms is extracted from Professor W. M. Davis's Whirl- 
winds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes : ‘‘ The storm’s earliest ef- 
fect on the atmosphere is shown by the barometer. It is 
ordinarily stated that the first effect is seen in a diminution 
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tion in which these whirls will move. 
Observations have also determined the 
regions where storms of this nature 
occur, and the seasons of the year when 
they may be expected. Science has 
gone still further, and shown. the mar- 
iner how he may in most cases avoid 
the central portions of the storm-area, 
and so escape the dangers arising from 
the strongest winds.* The rotation of 
the earth so affects the movement of 
these great spiral ascending currents 
that in the southern hemisphere they 
always spin in the direction in which 
the hands of a watch turn when it is 
held horizontally, with its face toward 
the eye, while in the northern hemi- 
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From a photograph. 


sphere they move in the reverse direc- 
tion. On this general basis, rules have 


of pressure ; but it is very probable, both from theory and 
from careful observation, that a slight abnormal increase 
of pressure precedes this diminution. The tropical seas, 
where cyclones are most violent, have, as a rule, very 
sma!l and very rare irregular changes in atmospheric press- 
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been laid down for the direction of 
mariners when they find themselves in 
contact with these storms. 

Great as is the damage done by cy- 
clones on the sea, they are to our modern 
well-constructed steamships no longer so 
fraught with ills as in the old times when 
vessels were altogether propelled by the 
air. Our steamers are rarely 
wrecked by them, for the reason 
that their motive power is inde- 
pendent of the winds. But when 
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Showing Sharp Passage from the Centre to the Periphery of a Tornado. 


these great whirls approach the shores, 
especially where these shores are low- 


ure ; and careful watching will pretty surely show a ris- 
ing barometer as the annulus of high pressure that sur- 
rounds the storm moves over the observer. The weather 
may still be clear, and the wind moderate and from its 
normal quarter; but this change in the glass demands re- 
newed watchfulness. Let us suppose that such an obser- 
vation be made on board a vessel lying east of the Lesser 
Antilles. The chart shows the captain that he is in the 
stormy belt. He may be directly in the path of the advanc- 
ing storm, where he will feel its full violence ; and he must 
make the best of his way out of it. Following the rising 
pressure, three other signs of increasing danger may be ob- 
served: First, faint streamers of high cirrus-clouds may be 
seen slowly advancing from the southeast to the north- 
west, or from the east to the west, in the high overflow 
from the storm’s centre: this unpropitious change may ac 
company the rising of the barometer, or may be first seen 
when the barometer is highest. Second, the barometer be- 
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lying and populous, the destruction 
which they bring about is sometimes 
frightful. On the delta shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, where these cyclones not 
infrequently occur, the destruction of 
human life is very great. Since the year 
1700 over half a million lives have been 
lost in these catastrophes. The princi- 








From a photograph taken at St. Charles, Mo. 


pal part of the damage is brought 
about in the following way: When the 


gins to fall, slowly at first, but more and more quickly 
when it reaches and passes twenty-nine inches; the vessel 
is then within the limits of the storm. Third, the wind has 
shifted so as to blow from a distinctly northern quarter, 
and its strength goes on increasing ; this is the indraught, 
blowing spirally toward the centre. There is then no 
longer any question that a storm is approaching; and as 
soon as a heavy bank of clouds makes itself seen, moving 
southward across the eastern horizon, then the central 
part of the storm isin sight. These clouds are the con- 
densed vapor in the rising central spirals, and rain is fall- 
ing from them. In deciding ona course to be pursued, 
the first point to be determined is, where is the storm’s 
centre? That being known, its probable path can be laid 
down with considerable certainty in this part of the ocean ; 
and then, perhaps, the greatest danger may be avoided. 
But here a very practical difficulty arises. To find the di- 
rection of the storm-centre, we must know the incurving 
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storm-centre is over the land, the winds 
blowing toward that centre from the 
sea heap up the water against the 
shore. The rise of the ocean-surface 
along the shore-line is also favored by 
the low barometer which prevails there, 
and the relatively great atmospheric 
pressure on the periphery of the storm. 
These two causes tilt up the water next 
the shore and force the sea over the dykes, 
adding the destruction of floods to that 
brought about by the winds. Fortu- 
nately the conditions where these un- 
happy accidents of flood are to be feared 
are rare. 

The principal atmospheric disturb- 
ances of the United States usually have 
a more or less cyclonic character, but 
they are rarely such regular whirls as 
those which form on the ocean. The nu- 
merous storms which move eastward 
from the plains at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains generally have a distinct 
whirling motion, derived, perhaps, from 
an ascending movement. Still in many 
cases circumstances of their origin make 
it plain that they cannot be caused, as in 
the other type of marine cyclones, by the 
presence of relatively hot and moist air 
upon the surface. The causes which 
produce them have not been well deter- 
mined. It seems likely that they have 


angle of the wind’s spiral—the angle of inward inclination 
that it makes with a circle whose centre is at the storm’s 
centre. The earlier students of the question—Dove, Red- 
field, Reid, and Piddington-—-considered the course of 
winds to be concentric circles, or inward spirals of very 
gradual pitch; so that they said the inclination of the 
wind is practically zero, and a line at right angles to its 
course must be a radius leading to the centre. Later 
studies showed this to be incorrect. The inclination of the 
wind inward from the circle’s tangent was found to vary 
from twenty degrees to forty degrees or fifty degrees, but 
it was thought that this inclination was symmetrical on all 
sides ; so that, with an average inclination of thirty de- 
grees, the storm’s centre must always bear sixty degrees to 
the left of the wind’s course. Finally, the most recent re- 
sults seem to show that the wind’s course is neither circu- 
lar nor symmetrically spiral ; that the wind’s inclination is 
very distinctly different in different latitudes, on different 
sides of the storm, in the different conditions on sea and 
land, at different distances from the centre, and at different 
altitudes. In so complicated a case, much judgment will 
be required to find where the storm-centre lies,” 
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been originated in the Pacific Ocean, 
or are shaped by conditions derived 
from that little-known meteorological 
field. Although our weather-bureau 
has given them much study, these great 
land whirls afford still a wide field for 
research. 

As we go from the Equator toward 
the North Pole the influence of the wide 
seas becomes less considerable, and the 
variety of conditions afforded by the 
crowded lands greater. The result is 
that the region about the North Pole has 
storms which are more irregular than 
those which we find in lower latitudes. 


The foregoing account of the per- 
turbations of our atmosphere is alto- 
gether insufficient to give the reader 
more than a general account of their 
primary conditions. We perceive that 
in the main they are due to the action 
of the atmosphere in resisting the es- 
cape of radiant heat, whereby its lower 
parts become too much heated to re- 
main on the surface. Although these 
disturbances are often destructive to 
life, they arise from the operation of a 
mechanism upon which the existence of 
all life depends. If the air did not thus 
retain the heat which comes from the 
sun, the earth’s atmosphere would rest 
upon land and sea locked in eternal frost. 
As the earthquakes are movements of 
adjustment which attend the changes of 
the crust,—changes which preserve our 
lands above the level of the ocean,—so 
these disturbances of the air are ap- 
parently inevitable actions arising from 
conditions which are essentially benefi- 
cent.* 

* The reader who desires a sufficient and easily compre- 
hensible account of these whirling movements cannot do 
better than read the excellent book by Professor Davis 


before referred to. If he can use the higher mathematics, 
he will find Professor W, Ferrel’s Recent Advances in 


Meteorology, in the Annual Report of the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer for 1885, Appendix 71, a complete discussion of the sub- 
ject. 
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INCOGNITO. 


By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


Part II. 


IV. 


Ewatp returned from his visit to 
Fossevang in a very confused state of 
mind. He appeared to himself like a 
bad actor who has assumed a rdle that 
is too big for him. He felt that he 
ought to skip all the intervening acts 
and make a dash for the dénodment, 
and he would promptly have done so if 
a new character had not unexpectedly 
entered and complicated his innocent 
plot until it was beyond his power to 
unravel it. Odd as it may seem, it had 
become an object of prime importance 
to him to appear admirable in the eyes 
of Olga Reimert, and as a preliminary 
step to this end, he telegraphed to an 
American friend in London, begging 
him to buy, for his account, two fine 
saddle horses, two carriage horses, and 
a light victoria. Scarcely a week had 
passed before a solemn English groom 
arrived with the horses in his charge. 
The irruption of these marvellous animals 
upon a peaceful and unsuspecting com- 
munity caused a sensation which carried 
their owner to the pinnacle of local 
fame; and when he invited Captain 
Nordahl’s niece to mount his superb 
roan and make a dash at his side up the 
valley, she felt herself aglow with an 
exultant joy in living. She, who had 
rather prided herself on her contempt 
for vain show, basked in the reflected 
rays of his magnificence. Frequently 
he took the captain for a jaunt in his 
carriage, and, it is vain to deny, began 
to relish the mystification as custom 
blunted the edge of his scruples. He 
seemed to himself the hero of an ab- 
sorbing romance, and a kind of boy- 
ish delight in the merely unusual made 
him postpone from day to day the con- 
cluding chapter. A consideration which 
also had some weight with him was Ol- 
ga’s feelings toward the departed prodi- 
gal: he had every reason to believe that 
they were hostile, and that he might 


forfeit her regard by identifying himself 
too soon with a person of such ill repute. 

After a fortnight’s acquaintance, dur- 
ing which they had associated freely 
with the American, Olga and Captain 
Nordahl accepted an invitation from him 
to go salmon-fishing. The young lady, 
who was no novice in the art, swung a 
line as well as any man, and did not 
scream when she caught anything. She 
had extraordinary luck, landing an eight 
and a ten pounder before the others had 
had a bite. But then, Ewald neglected 
his fly, letting it dip when it ought to 
dance, and the captain could not, by 
reason of his defective eyesight, cut 
much of a figure as a sportsman. His 
fly was time and again sucked down 
into eddies and whirlpools, while he 
stood patiently watching some real in- 
sect, ascribing to his own skill its bob- 
bing motion upon the current. He 
lost his temper with the dragon-flies, 
which hovered persistently about his 
head, and struck after them with his 
rod, entangling his line in the alder 
branches. Then he swore that fishing 
was an occupation fit only for imbe- 
ciles, broke a split bamboo rod which 
had been warranted not to break, and 
flinging the pieces into the river, wrath- 
fully strode away into the underbrush. 
Ewald, noting the path he took, hastily 
reeled up his line, and explaining his in- 
tention to Olga, followed him. Hefound 
him, after a brief search, seated upon a 
log, in an attitude of deep dejection. 

“You are not well, I fear, Captain 
Nordahi,” he said, stopping in front of 
the old mariner. 

The captain rubbed his forehead 
hard, as if endeavoring to drive away 
some troublesome thought. 

“No, young man, I am not well,” he 
said, with fierce earnestness, “and I 
never shall be until the bell rings for 
the last watch and I am permanently 
relieved from duty.” 

“T wouldn’t be talking of the last. 
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watch yet, captain. You are a strong 
man, in spite of your years: you will 
be making many knots before you turn 
into your final port.” 

“T am a-drifting like a rudderless 
craft, that is all. That craft sprung a 
leak some fifteen years ago, and no 
patching or coppering will ever get her 
afloat again.” 

Ewald grasped hold of the tree at 
which he was standing. A sudden mist 
blinded his eyes. His revenge, if re- 
venge he had sought, was now fulfilled. 
If only out of pity, now was his time to 
speak. But Ewald could not speak. 
There was a lump in his throat, and his 
tongue seemed thick and unwieldy. 
The old man was watching his face, 
but saw it only indistinctly. The drag- 
on-flies, with their luminous green eyes, 
began again their circling dance about 
his head ; but he did not heed them. 

“T have thought of asking you, Mr. 
Graham,” he began, huskily, “if you 
ever happened to meet in America a 
lad named Ewald Nordahl. He was my 
boy—he was the only one—I had.” 

At the last words his emotion over- 
came him ; he shook his head with leo- 
nine impatience, and without awaiting 
any reply, arose and strode away 
through the forest. Ewald scarcely 
knew whether he ought again to follow 
him. While he was debating the ques- 
tion, he heard Olga’s voice calling him 
from the river. She had caught her 
third salmon. 

“T can’t land this monster,” she cried, 
as she saw Ewald’s figure among the 
trees; “he is determined to pull‘ me 
overboard.” 

“Hold on a minute,” he called back ; 
“Tl help you.” 

“T can’t! My arms are numb!” 

He saw the strained line and the rod, 
which was bent double, sway hither and 
thither as the salmon darted into the 
deep pools, leaped in the eddies, and 
zigzagged among the rocks in its efforts 
to escape. 

“Give her line,” he shouted, jumping 
out into the current, which broke in 
gurgling swirls about his knees. 

“T have given her all there is!” 

She was holding on by main strength, 
as a sailor holds a rope; but just as he 
was within twenty feet of her the rod 
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slid from her benumbed grasp, and 
standing for a moment on end, bound- 
ed gayly down the river. It would 
perhaps have been prudent to count it 
as a loss, but prudence is not apt to be 
the uppermost emotion in the heart of 
a man in the presenceof a woman whom 
he admires. With the same instinct 
that makes the male bird sing, and the 
male savage slay, for the gratification of 
his beloved, he plunged into the seeth- 
ing rapids ; managed, with some diffi- 
culty, to keep right side up; caught the 
rod as it was making a gyration in an 
eddy ; turned an involuntary somersault, 
in which the salmon at the end of the 
line, by its unforeseen pulls, assisted 
him, but gained the shore with sal- 
mon and rod in better form than might 
have been expected. He made light of 
his bumps, of which he had several quite 
painful ones, and presented, with true 
Californian sang froid, his prize to its 
rightful possessor. 

“T didn’t think Americans ever did 
such foolish things,” she said, with ad- 
miring reproach. 

“ Americans do whatever the occasion 
calls for,” he answered. 

“But the occasion did not call for 
anything so foolhardy.” 

“That depends upon how you view 

I mean, of course, if you view it 
rationally. A sportsman’s conscience, 
you know, is something peculiar. The 
loss of that salmon would have haunted 
my dying hour.” 

There was a dash of Bret Harte in 
the situation which, in spite of her bet- 
ter judgment, pleased and agitated her. 
In his blue flannel shirt, out of which 
rose the strong, sunburnt throat, and 
with his leathern girdle about his waist, 
and the broad-brimmed slouched hat, 
he might well have passed for one of 
those picturesque pioneers whom the 
California author has introduced to the 
favor of womankind. It was this very 
phase of him which attracted the advent- 
urous side of her nature while it fright- 
ened the rational and matter-of-fact 
side. How was she to judge this enig- 
matical stranger who had come like a 
whirlwind into her quiet life—who did 
the most extraordinary things with a 
coolness as if he were handing her a 
cup of coffee ? 
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Olga was so agitated that for the 
moment she had quite forgotten her 
uncle. She heard the continuous tramp 
of Mr. Graham’s horses coming nearer 
and nearer (there were no other horses 
in the parish that tramped like that), and 
she presently saw the black hat of the 
severe English groom gleam among the 
alder leaves. 

“ What has become of our captain?” 
asked Ewald, shaking the beads of water 
from his beard. 

“You saw him last,” she replied, tak- 
ing his hand and jumping to the next 
boulder. As they reached the high- 
way, they found the captain already 
seated in the carriage, gazing with a 
vacuous stare into space. The after- 
noon sun struck athwart the valley, 
broke translucent tracks through the 
birch-leaves, and flashed here and there 
upon the tossing current. It struck the 
three silvery salmon, too, which gleamed 
upon their couch of green leaves and 
by their superb size filled Olga’s heart 
with pride. They reached Fossevang 
in time to have one prepared for dinner. 


V. 


Two months after Ewald’s arrival, 
when Syvert Gimse had made what he 
regarded as a snug fortune out of him ; 
when half the population from “seven 
parishes round ” had been to inspect his 
horses ; when the foliage of the birches 
had grown dark and dusty—when, in 
fine, August was about to be gathered 
to its fathers, and September was pre- 
paring to mount his autumnal throne— 
two strangers arrived in the valley whose 
beards announced them to be Americans. 
No other people, however barbarous, 
ever wore a chin-beard with a shaven 
upper lip. The two men had coarse, 
commonplace features, and called them- 
selves Beagle and Turner; but they 
might just as well have called themselves 
Higgins and Johnson, for there was 
something in their bearing which seemed 
to indicate that almost any other name 
would have fitted them quite as well. 
It was not only their names which 
seemed accidental, but their clothes, 
their occupations, their conversation, 
had an indefinable air of fortuity—of 
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being not wholly their own. They took 
lodgings at Vik, the farm north of 
Gimse, but did, to all appearances, noth- 
ing except smoking and telegraphing. 
They called twice upon Ewald; and 
although avoiding all appearance of 
importunity, managed to make him 
feel extremely uncomfortable. His as- 
sumed name put him at a disadvan- 
tage, and made him feel ill at ease. 
The talk of the two men, their appear- 
ance, their chin-beards—in fact, every- 
thing connected with them—irritated 
him. He longed to pick a quarrel with 
them; he would have given years of his 
life for the privilege of flinging them 
downstairs. They were a blot upon 
Nature’s perfect visage ; they spoiled 
the valley by their presence. He won- 
dered how God could ever have created 
anything so unqualifiedly obnoxious. 

The little drama which he had plotted, 
and over each scene of which he had 
lingered with pleasure, seemed sud- 
denly trite and absurd. He was now 
only in haste to make an end of it. He 
mounted his roan saddle horse, and like 
the rash knight in the ballad, hastening 
to the rendezvous, outrode not only his 
squire, but Fear and Prudence and 
Virtue, and all the other commendable 
abstractions that attempted to follow 
him. By inquiring of the servants, he 
found Miss Olga standing on a step- 
ladder in the orchard, with her head 
up among the branches of a plum-tree. 
Her hat was lying on the ground; her 
cheeks were healthily flushed, and her 
hair was a trifle in disorder. She had 
a ldrge canvas pocket attached to the 
front of her dress, and an apron, with a 
delightfully domestic look, covered the 
bust, and was attached somewhere about 
the shoulders. Hearing Ewald’s voice, 
she turned, with charming confusion, 
drew her dress about her ankles, and 
seated herself on the top of the ladder. 
A fleck of sunlight, glinting through the 
foliage, trembled in her disordered hair, 
and brought out a tawny tint which in 
ordinary light was hidden. Her face 
wore an air of half-amused defiance, as 
if she had been caught in a situation 
which was really beneath her dignity. 

“Want a plum?” she cried, with 
half-boyish recklessness. ‘Here goes ! 
Catch it !” 
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He caught the plum easily enough, 
but was not in a mood, just then, to 
enter into juvenile sports. 

“Can I see you one moment, Miss 
Reimert?” he asked, lifting his hat 
with a seriousness that seemed a rebuke 
to her levity. 

“ Certainly,” she answered ; then, as 
if to furnish a transition from her own 
gayety to his solemn mood, she added : 
“You do wrong, however, to spurn my 
plums. My father imported this tree 
from Holland, and always set great 
store by it. The fruit has a flavor that 
can’t be matched outside of Paradise.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” he replied ; 
“but I prefer the pleasure of your so- 
ciety to that of eating plums.” 

“Then you shall be doubly blessed,” 
she ejaculated, laughing. ‘“ You shall 
have both.” 

“Thanks. I shall be content with 
one at a time.” 

She descended the stairs, handed her 
apron and the pocketful of fruit to a 
servant, smoothed her hair, and placed 
her hat at the proper angle upon her 
head. They sauntered slowly away over 
the white gravel-walks, in the dense 
shade of chestnut, maple, and linden 
trees. 

“T thought I should like to have a 
little talk with you before leaving,” he 
began, glancing admiringly at her fine, 
animated face. 

“ Before leaving! But you are not 
going away!” she cried, with quick 
alarm. ‘That is to say,” she added, 
blushing at her impetuosity, “not so 
very soon ?” 

“Yes, quite soon! You did not ex- 
pect me to spend my life salmon-fishing, 
did you?” 

“No; but I am heartily sorry that 
you are going—on my uncle’s account.” 

“ Why so?” 

“He has grown so fond of you. He 
sings your praises early and late. Since 
you came here he has scarcely had any 
of his bad turns.” 

It seemed difficult, after this digres- 
sion, to find a transition to the subject 
of his errand; and he allowed some 
minutes to elapse before speaking. But 
the crunching of the gravel under their 
feet, and the humming and buzzing and 
whirring of the insects in the grass, the 
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trees, and the air, filled the silence, and 
made it unnoticeable. And this summer 
mood of joy and love and fulness of 
life stole gently into Ewald’s soul, and 
made his whole being throb with an in- 
definable tenderness and yearning. The 
sense of his own unworthiness, which 
had often painfully oppressed him in 
the presence of Olga, gave way to a 
serene enjoyment of her beauty, her 
voice, and the sweet privilege of her 
companionship. He was not aware that 
it was his deferential attitude toward 
her, inspired by his complete uncon- 
sciousness of his own merits, which had 
first aroused the impulse in her to ex- 
aggerate rather than to underestimate 
his claims to heroism. 

“Miss Olga,” he began, with an awk- 
wardness which revealed depths of beau- 
tiful inexperience, “I am not much of 
a fellow for sentiment—that is, I mean, 
for putting things in fine words. But 
there are two things I have got to tell 
you before I go, even if I perish in the 
attempt.” 

He paused and gazed at her with an 
uncertain smile. 

* They must be dreadfully hard things 
—those things you want to tell me,” 
she exclaimed, with a nervous gaiety 
which imperfectly cloaked her excite- 
ment. 

“They seem very hard to say to you.” 

“Then you ought to say them to 
somebody else.” 

* But don’t you see, I shouldn’t want 
to say them to anybody else.” 

They had reached an arbor at the end 
of the gravel-walk, and sat down on an 
old stone bench, dappled with patches 
of brown and yellow lichen. Above 
them grew two huge walnut-trees, whose 
big leaves cut off the sun from the thin, 
pale-green grass, which grew in scant 
scattered tufts out of the black mould. 
There was a humid, earthy smell in 
the arbor, and little chattering noises 
were heard overhead, where a couple of 
squirrels were chasing each other, and 
two solitary-looking brown birds were 
dismally hopping from bough to bough. 

“Miss Olga,” said Ewald, leaning for- 
ward and scratching the gravel with 
the handle of his riding-whip, “ what 
would you say to me if you found that 
I had been deceiving you?” 
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“That depends upon what you mean 
by deceiving.” 

He caught a little green worm which 
was about to descend upon her shoulder 
by its shining thread and flung it into 
the road. 

“Tt means this,” he said, looking her 
full in the face—“ that I am Ewald Nor- 
dahl, and that I love you.” 

Her surprise stunned her. She had 
expected the last declaration, but the 
first was so overwhelming that it set all 
her senses a-whirl. The world seemed a 
mist that swam in green, billowing lines 
before her eyes. She stooped down, 
covered her face with her hands, and 
strove hard to think. But the power of 
thought seemed dead within her. He 
was Ewald Nordahl—the prodigal son, 
to find whom she had once intended to 
devote her life! A revelation so start- 
ling, so fraught with consequences, put 
a new face upon everything. There 
seemed nothing to do for the moment 
but to give her agitation full sway. 
Then, when her feelings had grown 
clearer, she might trust herself to 
speak. 

She raised her head, after a while, and 
saw two strange men standing at the 
entrance to the arbor. She saw her 
companion jump up and hasten toward 
them. His features expressed deep dis- 
gust. 

“Mr. Graham,” said one of the men, 
“T hold here in my hands the papers for 
your extradition.” 

“ Extradition !” exclaimed Ewald, ex- 
citedly. “Is it a practical joke you are 
playing, or are you mad ?” 

“Your name is William A. Graham, 
is it not, formerly cashier of the Grand 
Consolidated Workingman’s Bank of 
Chicago ? ” 

The young man stared at the detec- 
tives (for such he now recognized them 
to be) with stupefied amazement. He 
felt as if he were struggling with some 
frightful nightmare, and that after a 
while he would wake up and find it all 
a dream. 

“Are you, or are you not, William 
A. Graham of Chicago?” repeated Mr. 
Beagle, imperturbably. 

“Oh, good gracious!” cried Ewald, 
seeing in a flash the labyrinth in which 
he had involved himself. 
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“T thought so,” said Beagle. 

“We've got to hurry,” observed 
Turner ; “we sail from Bergen to-mor- 
row night.” 

That was a pleasant prospect indeed 
—to return home in charge of two de- 
tectives ! 

“T suppose it is of no use, gentlemen, 
for me to tell you that I am not Will- 
iam Graham,” he remarked, with a sever- 
ity matching that of the detectives. 

“Tell that to the marines,” said 
Beagle. 

“Tell me one thing, however. What 
has Mr. Graham done, and why is he to 
be extradited ?” 

Instead of answer the detective pulled 
a paper from his pocket and murmured 
half aloud : 

“Five feet and ten inches high—that 
fits to a T; thirty-three years old—that 
is about right too; blonde curly hair, 
straight nose, light mustache—reckon 
you raised the beard on the voyage ; of 
slender growth—guess you've filled out 
some since you took to horseback rid- 
ing.” 

He fumbled again in his pocket, and 
unfolded a sheet of paper in which Ewald 
recognized the leaf of the hotel register 
in the town upon which he had inscribed 
the unfortunate name. 

“Ts that your signature?” asked 
Beagle. 

“Tt is my handwriting.” 

“Then I reckon we hain’t got no call 
to tarry. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars is a big defalcation; and 
with forgeries and crooked accounts, 
it ought to send you to jail for the rest 
of your natural life, unless the guvnor 
pardons you out to vote for him at elec- 
tion time.” 

Ewald made no reply to this; and for 
a moment the three men stood staring at 
one another in silence. Olga had listen- 
ed with a wild, pained intentness to every 
word they had spoken ; and from some- 
where in her soul a sudden conviction 
had sprung up that the man she loved 
was Ewald, her uncle’s son. There was 
a frankness and open honesty in his 
face which could never deceive. The 
heroic element in her nature rose turbu- 
lently and swept away all petty calcula- 
tion. All aglow with noble resolution, 
she stepped forward, put both her hands 
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upon the young man’s shoulders, and 
gazing into his eyes, said: 

“ Are you, indeed, Ewald Nordahl?” 

“Tam.” 

“Then wait one moment, and I'll clear 
up this misunderstanding.” 

She was about to hasten away, but he 
seized her by the arm and detained her. 
“Promise me not to speak to my father,” 
he said, earnestly. “I left him with a 
blot upon my name, and I do not wish 
to return to him under similar circum- 
stances. Far rather I would never have 
him know me. I am going with these 
gentlemen to America; and there the 
mistake will soon be cleared up. With- 
in two or three months I shall be back 
again. I will not even ask you for an 
answer, Miss Olga, to the question I 
have put to you, because it would be 
unfair to ask you to trust me, when ap- 
pearances are so strongly against me.” 

“But I do trust you,” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands passionately, as if arrest- 
ing an impulse to throw herself into his 
arms. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a look of 
deep gratitude ; “I have now no fear of 
going—or of returning.” 

The detectives, being connoisseurs of 
human nature, needed no knowledge of 
the language to interpret to them this 
scene. They looked at Ewald with a 
sly appreciation and half-envious admi- 
ration of his wickedness. 

Yet, in his capacity as a representative 
of the law, Mr. Beagle felt called upon 
to interfere. 

“Madam,” he said to Olga, stepping 
forward and putting his hand on her 
arm, “he has a wife and four children 
in Chicago.” 

“ Kone—sire Barn,” said Turner, who 
in the meanwhile had been examining 
his pocket dictionary. 

“T reckon he is playin’ it on you, be- 
in’ a long-lost brother, or sweetheart— 
somethin’ o’ that sort,” Beagle contin- 
ued ; “that is a common trick of crim- 
inals, ma’am, to put justice off the track.” 

Upborne by her defiant conviction, 
Olga turned her back on the detective, 
deigning him no reply. 

“Tf you must go, Mr. Nordahl,” she 
said to Ewald, “will you not first say 
good-by to uncle?” 

“T am unfortunately in the hands of 
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my friends, as the politicians say,” ejac- 
ulated the young man, pointing with a 
lugubrious smile to the officers of the 
law. 

“But they will surely not prevent you 
from saying good-by ?” 

After a brief consultation the detec- 
tives gave their consent to the interview 
with the captain, on condition that they 
might be present. They found the cap- 
tain pacing like a caged lion up and 
down in his library—a large room which 
was filled with globes, maps, compasses, 
and models of ships. 

“Captain,” said Ewald, as he entered, 
“permit me to introduce to you Mr. 
Beagle and Mr. Turner—both Ameri- 
cans.” 

The old man shook hands half won- 
deringly with the detectives and begged 
them to be seated. He scented at once 
something unusual, and sent Ewald a 
questioning glance from under his 
shaggy brow. 

“Well, friend Graham,” he began, 
‘foul weather ahead, eh ?” 

Ewald explained that he was a victim 
of mistaken identity : that a man of the 
same name had embezzled a large sum 
of money—that he was obliged to re- 
turn with the detectives in order to es- 
tablish his innocence. Would Captain 
Nordahl, for any compensation that he 
chose to name, take charge of his horses 
during his absence, as he did not feel 
that Syvert Gimse was competent to care 
for them ? 

The captain listened with a problem- 
atic air to his story, and when Ewald 
had finished, seated himself at his desk 
and drew a heavy sigh. He opened a 
couple of drawers, took out some papers, 
and put them in the breast-pocket of his 
coat. Then he rose, walked across the 
floor to where Ewald was sitting, seized 
his hand, and shook it warmly. 

“Mr. Graham,” he said, “I have 
grown fond of you. You have come 
closer to me than any man ever did— 
since one—whom [I lost. Now, him— 
the one I lost—I drove away from me 
—I did him a great wrong—it was 
a money affair, like this—and I may 
have driven him to destruction—by be- 
lieving ill of him. Keelhaul a man, or 
give him the cat-o’-nine-tails, when he 
don’t deserve it, and next time he will 
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make haste to deserveit. That’s as sure 
as a change in the weather. Now, if 
you have done wrong, Mr. Graham— 
it is natural you should want to keep it 
from a friend—but tell me, can I help 
you? You are a young man, and have 
a long voyage before you ;—I am old, 
and I’ve got more than I need. I have 
here some ten thousand dollars—would 
that do you any good ?” 

Ewald had risen. He struggled with 
his tears, but could not keep them back. 
He blessed even the wrong and the suf- 
fering it had brought, since it had af- 
forded him so deep a gaze into his 
father’s noble heart. The old man, who 
misunderstood his emotion, taking it for 
a confession of guilt, put his hand on 
his shoulder, and went on: 

“Tt is a favor I ask, not one I confer. 
If I have plunged one into misery, since 
I cannot save him, let me save you. 
Let me rescue you from the misery of 
losing your self-respect. Let me make 
amends to you for what I sinned against 
him.” 

It was more than the son could bear. 
“Father !” he cried—“ father !” 

The old man fell back a step, with 
raised hands, and eyes full of joyous 
doubt and amazement. 

“Ewald!” he shouted, with atremor in 
his deep voice—“ my son!” 

He opened his arms and clasped his 
son to his breast. 

A moment later, when Olga entered 
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the room, they were standing, holding 
each other’s hands and gazing with af- 
fectionate scrutiny into each other's 
faces. 

“Ts there a place for me, too, in this 
group?” she asked, smiling; where- 
upon each reached out a hand to her 
and drew her in between them. 

“Father, she is to be my wife,” said 
Ewald, radiant with tears and happi- 
ness. 

“God bless you,” said the captain, 
with a deep and solemn joy. 

The old Dutch clock in the corner 
ticked off the time with demure regu- 
larity, but nobody except the detectives 
paid any heed to it. Then old Father 
Time came out himself and made six 
resonant sweeps with his scythe, mak- 
ing each time a sensation. 

The captain turned around to the de- 
tectives and said : 

“Gentlemen, we'll all go to America 
with you to clear up this difficulty. But 
I beg of you to remain my guests until 
to-morrow.” 

On the morrow a telegram was re- 
ceived from Cadiz, Spain, conveying the 
intelligence that Mr. William A. Graham, 
of Chicago, had been apprehended in 
that city and would within two days be 
on his way back to his defrauded cred- 
itors. And this was the reason why 
Messrs. Beagle and Turner crossed the 
Atlantic empty-handed, and in bad 
spirits. 



































THE REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFT. 
By Jon F. Weir. 


Tue term handicraft has its general 
and specific meanings. In a restricted 
sense the term is narrowed with the de- 
velopments of specialism, while in a 
larger sense its meaning is broadened 
with the expansion of the idea that gave 
it birth. The meaning of such terms is 
sometimes radically changed with time, 
as in the use of the term “manufacture ” 
—made by the hand—which now means 
a process of production by machinery 
as distinguished from hand-labor ; thus 
a manufactured article is now recog- 
nized as a thing not made by hand. 
Handicraft has undergone no such rad- 
ical transformation ; nevertheless, in a 
general sense its meaning has so ex- 
panded as to include a wide range of 
skill. Specifically, the term marks a 
distinction between work that requires 
manual dexterity for the performance of 
its tasks and those forms of labor which 
are merely muscular or mechanical. In 
a broader sense the term is applicable to 
any form of art wherein manual skill is 
a requisite in giving expression to ideas 
or conceptions when power is manifest- 
ed through the hand—for craft means 
power, strength, though the term is 
usually associated with skill or dexterity 
as the sign of power. The distinction 
between skilled and unskilled labor is so 
marked that they may be said to have 
nothing in common, and it is absurd to 
attempt to obliterate the distinction in 
the interest of the lower class of work. 
Any form of labor that is a merely au- 
tomatic exercise of muscular or mechan- 
ical force, a mere routine, requires little 
exercise of thought, while skill demands 
the constant supervision of mind; the 
one class of work is mere servile toil, 
while the other is wholly dependent 
upon alertness of faculty guiding the 
operation throughout. Mere manual 
labor, therefore, requires no education 
for the performance of its tasks ; while 
handicraft is in itself a means of educa- 
tion, in a true sense, affording exercise 
for the faculties throughout all its pro- 
cesses, and in its higher forms it is a 


very effective means for disciplining 
mind. 

As education, either theoretical or 
practical, includes all good workmanship 
in any field whatever, from the school- 
master to the craftsman, it is proper to 
define what is here meant by this term, 
since it forms part of the plan of this 
paper to emphasize the value of practi- 
cal methods in disciplining the mind. 
There is a narrow view of education 
which associates the term wholly with 
institutional methods, with a system of 
instruction embodied in text-books, with 
the pedagogue, or teacher, who instils 
into the mind of the pupil an orderly 
method of discipline for the faculties. 
A young person is usually deemed 
“educated” when this system has been 
properly applied, with corresponding re- 
sults. But there is a broader view of 
education than this, one that compre- 
hends all exercise of mental faculty, es- 
pecially in the higher occupations of 
life, as educational processes that tend to 
form the mind and discipline character 
in a very effectual manner. Some such 
idea, doubtless, was in the mind of Sol- 
omon, when he said: “Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business, he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men.” 

Not infrequently the training afforded 
by the institution, when contrasted with 
the discipline of experience, appears as 
but a dream to the reality. Principles 
take on a ghostly form when viewed ex- 
clusively in the abstract, as expressed in 
terms of speech; but when embodied 
in things they have a living power, and 
impress themselves indelibly on the 
mind. Where human activities are in- 
volved, the theoretical often vanishes 
when the practical appears; for there 
is discovered in all the activities of life, 
between practice and theory, a deep 
gulf fixed, which the schools have been 
unable to bridge. It is a common ex- 
perience, when a youth passes from the 
school or college to the activities of life 
in the world, that there is a period of 








floundering, when thereseems to be noth- 
ing solid underfoot ; for a time it is ques- 
tionable whether he will sink or swim ; 
the air-bladders of theoretical attain- 
ment will not serve to keep him afloat. 
There is often discovered a lack of tan- 
gible substance in his training ; and in 
his efforts to sustain himself, when 
weaned from the institution, he finds 
that he is actually undergoing a “new 
education,” conning a new alphabet of 
things identified with practical uses. The 
difficulty experienced lies in the fact 
that the theoretical has absorbed his at- 
tention to the exclusion of the practical, 
in the previous discipline of faculty, 
through a questionable ambition of the 
higher education to ignore the fact that 
the true ideal may only be seen through 
the real. Thus the boy who stood at 
the head of his class, carrying away the 
highest honors in mental gymnastics, 
may be the last in the race of life ; for 
the habit of mind thus formed often 
leads to the substitution of scholastic 
attainment for honest sense, unless a 
corrective be applied. Attainments due, 
for the most part, to powers of memory 
or abstraction, under a too exclusively 
theoretical system of teaching, may have 
their brief triumphs in the arena of edu- 
cational institutions where the standard 
of merit is necessarily arbitrary in ac- 
cordance with a prescribed system ; but 
when these qualifications are tested by 
being brought in contact with the activi- 
ties of life, they are by no means found 
to insure the requisite mental grasp that 
a realistic world demands. Too often 
the image has been mistaken for the 
reality, the shadow for the substance. 
Thus an education that is too exclusively 
theoretical ; that is concerned with terms 
to the exclusion of things ; that pursues 
truth in the abstract rather than in the 
concrete, and exercises the mind to the 
exclusion of sense, is apt to unfit one for 
action. While, therefore, education in 
some form is essential to the exercise 
of power and skill in the various activi- 
ties of life, it is not alone by institutional 
methods that this end is accomplished, 
for a large share, perhaps the greater 
part, of the work of the world is done 
by those who have been educated in 
other ways ; their course of discipline 
lay in the tasks set before them by des- 
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tiny ; their school was necessity—the 
mother of invention—and their lessons 
of experience were graven on their 
minds as with an iron stylus. They 
learned to think through things, and not 
through terms of speech; their tasks 
were object-lessons, and the thorough- 
ness of the discipline was attested by 
success—even in the highest fields of 
thought. Judged by artificial standards 
they may be deemed uneducated, but 
under a truer estimate they were highly 
educated, trained to the greatest niceties 
of perception and judgment ; their names 
endure with the most permanent in the 
annals of the race. The element of suc- 
cess lay in the fact that they became a 
law and a discipline to themselves, more 
exacting and severe than any school- 
master; they held themselves persist- 
ently to tasks that would have discour- 
aged most minds; observing closely, 
they perceived in things all that may be 
thence derived by thought—for the book 
of nature is the Infinite Mind bodied 
forth in forms, and through acute ob- 
servation “man may think the thoughts 
of God after him.” 

Handicraft deals thus with things. Be- 
fore we pass on to a more specific dis- 
cussion of its recent revival, I would em- 
phasize the value of handicraft, as a 
means of moral and mental discipline, 
by one or two examples with whom all 
are so familiar that attention will not be 
distracted by novelty from the special 
object I have in mind. Palissy, the 
potter, affords a striking example of one 
raised to eminence by the humble means 
of his craft, for his was a mind deep- 
ened and strengthened by the very nat- 
ure of his occupation and the special 
task set before him in discovering for 
himself the white enamel for earthenware. 
It is the story of his life that has made 
Palissy famous, not alone the products 
of his art ; for his life is an instructive 
drama of toil, struggle, and persistent 
patience in surmounting obstacles, end- 
ing in the triumphant accomplishment 
of his object. The products of his art 
are not, to my mind, objects of marked 
beauty, comprising as they do, in their 
ornamentation, the mere casts of natural 
objects—animal and vegetable—dis- 
tributed rather formally over the surface 
of his earthenware ; they are more curious 




















than beautiful. But it is not of these 
things we are reminded by the name 
of Palissy. It is the character of the man 
that awakens admiration ; his persistence 
of aim, his indomitable patience and per- 
severance, his sure intuition that saw, 
through endless failures, the coveted 
gleam of success ; his life was a drama 
such as the Greeks would have deemed 
it no unworthy thing for the gods to par- 
ticipate in. Every failure served but 
to rekindle his fires with fresh hope and 
renewed effort; and on one occasion, 
finding his fuel gave out when apparently 
on the eve of success, the potter tore up 
the floor of his dwelling and cast it into 
the flames, together with every available 
article of furniture that was combus- 
tible. 

I call attention to this craftsman and 
his experience merely to show that the 
discipline of his life lay in his craft, 
which was, in effect, the means of edu- 
cating his faculties and enlarging his 
sphere of knowledge; for, one thing 
leading to another, as a correlative of 
his craft he studied chemistry, miner- 
alogy, and botany, and the liberalizing 
influence of those studies led him to 
think deeply on religious subjects and 
embrace the Reformation as a result of 
his convictions, the free expression of 
his beliefs causing his arrest and impris- 
onment. When liberated he was invited 
to Paris, where, under royal favor, he 
was lodged near the Tuileries, barely 
escaping the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. There he opened a course of lect- 
ures on physics and natural history, 
and was the first person in France who ap- 
plied sound methods and demonstration 
in explaining the phenomena of nature. 
He published several works on scientific 
subjects, and died in the Bastille, where 
he was imprisoned for his religious con- 
victions. ‘ He was distinguished no less 
for his virtue than for histalents.” Such, 
in brief, are the principal events of the 
potter's career ; and it is as a handicrafts- 
man, the requirements of whose tasks 
proved to be an education and a disci- 
pline, that I make mention of Palissy 
here. For the very nature of the pot- 
ter’s work, usually deemed narrow, per- 
haps, and circumscribed, expanded with 
the breadth of Palissy’s mind till it be- 
came a liberalizing means of self-culture 
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and moral improvement ;—this is the 
true lesson of his life. 

Viewed in this light, the autobiography 
of Cellini is even more interesting and 
instructive ; it has a high literary value, 
having proved a mine of wealth for the 
historian of the time. Cellini was a 
wonderful craftsman ; he was likewise a 
braggart and a great stickler for the 
honors of his craft, compelling the ac- 
knowledgment of genius as a divine 
right. They who have not read his en- 
tertaining autobiography have missed 
one of the most extraordinary things in 
literature ; it throws considerable light 
on the nature of the medieval guilds as 
educational institutions for craftsmen 
—particularly the goldsmiths’ guild, a 
school for the sculptors of the time. 
Cellini’s art was but a circumstance to 
his character as a man of wonderful 
resources ; he was a close observer, a 
person of decided intellect and power 
united with extravagant weaknesses. His 
life reads like a romance and has un- 
diminished interest even for those who 
care little for art but find in his book 
a vivid picture of the man and the 
times. Cellini possessed creative ge- 
nius of a high order, united with ex- 
traordinary skill in handicraft and un- 
failing readiness of resource. I allude 
to him here as, perhaps, the most re- 
markable example of what may be 
termed, in the highest sense, a “ handi- 
craftsman ;” for while the products of his 
art, executed with the greatest skill in 
various metals, were beautiful, they 
were, for the most part, designed for 
use—salvers, caskets, salt-cellars, vases, 
pitchers, platters, etc., in gold, silver, 
and brass, exquisitely wrought. His 
skilful handicraft brought him in familiar 
relation with eminent men of his time, 
by whom his genius was honored ; but 
his education was wholly through his 
art. 

Of course it may be said that these 
examples were men of genius, possessing 
rare gifts, whose talents would have 
shone out under any adverse circum- 
stances, and whose powers differentiate 
them from the average man under the 
most favorable circumstances—and so 
they do. Nevertheless, as with other men, 
they were under like necessities of train- 
ing; their faculties required the educa- 
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tion that is due to persistent endeavor, 
close observation, and untiring industry 
in the pursuit of their crafts. I do not 
propose to dwell upon noted examples 
of craftsmen. These two instances are 
briefly mentioned merely to place a 
standard before the eye. The special 
object I have in mind in treating of 
handicraft is to show the connection 
therein manifested between the hand 
and the head, between the fingers and 
the brain. 

It has been well said that the hand is, 
in a sense, but an extension of the brain ; 
mind and manual skill cannot be arbi- 
trarily separated, for dexterity of manip- 
ulation is but the expression of mental 
operations. It is the mind that shapes 
a conception by the hand. In the skil- 
ful it would seem that the whole body is 
the brain, so instinct with intelligence is 
the organism when acting responsive to 
mind. The touch of the musician cor- 
responds to the most evanescent shades 
of feeling ; emotional thought and in- 
strumental execution are blended as one. 
In the presence of skill manifesting 
power, when of a superior order, admi- 
ration is spontaneous, homage irresist- 
ible; the horizon of knowledge seems 
enlarged, consciousness attains new 
heights, and freedom from bodily tram- 
mels seems at hand. On witnessing a 
skilful performance of any kind, that 
one thing for the time seems of all others 
most desirable to possess the power of 
doing, whether it be the performance 
of a musician, an actor, an artist, an 
orator, or a mere mimic or story-teller,— 
so captivating is skill spontaneously man- 
ifested. There is a certain power accom- 
panying the performance of anything 
that is perfect of its kind ; we spontane- 
ously applaud a thing that is thorough- 
ly well done. But there are all grades 
of skill, and I shall not dwell exclusively 
on the exceptional or rare ; handicraft 
has its commonplace aspects, its every- 
day phases ; it is humble in its minor 
walks, as it is ambitious when reaching 
up into the region of creative genius. 

It may not be generally known that 
we are now in the midst of a great re- 
vival of handicraft, which has assumed 
the character of a practical protest 
against the dominant influence of ma- 
chine-manufacture that tends to reduce 
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distinctions of labor to a common level. 
This revival of handicraft may be said to 
have begun about eighteen years ago, 
with a movement initiated in London by 
William Morris, Dante G. Rossetti, and J. 
E. Millais, well-known names in the 
world of lettersand art. A fund of some 
few hundreds, or thousands, of pounds 
was subscribed by those gentlemen and 
their friends, and a shop opened, with the 
sign, ‘“ Morris, Rossetti & Co.,” for the 
purpose of rehabilitating handicraft and 
artistic design in various kinds of house- 
hold art. The gentlemen named fur- 
nished the designs, and they were exe- 
cuted on the premises by skilled work- 
men, comprising various kinds of metal 
and cabinet work, which has since ex- 
tended to a wide range of household 
art. The aim was to reassert the true 
dignity of handicraft ; and, as I say, the 
undertaking assumed the form of a 
practical protest against the levelling and 
often tawdry influence of machine-man- 
ufacture in many kinds of industry, 
which obliterates all sense of the artistic, 
and is destructive of skilled craftsman- 
ship. The activity of the time is marked 
by a moving forward of the mass at the 
expense of the individual, for the exclu- 
sively utilitarian aim of machine-manu- 
facture tends to level all distinctions. 
The problem of the factory is to provide 
machinery to perform work ; to feed this 
uninterruptedly, so as to produce the 
greatest quantity of any given manufact- 
ure at a minimum of cost—taking care 
not to overstock the market. While in 
successful operation the problem of 
machine-manufacture is to determine the 
exact ratio of values between the raw 
material, including the cost of manufact- 
ure, and the articles produced, it is 
purely a matter of forces and figures ; 
there can be no sentiment in the busi- 
ness. The economics of the system nec- 
essarily embrace as one instrumentality 
the metal and the flesh involved. The 
printed notices to be seen in some large 
factories indicate the character of the 
enterprise as organized on strictly busi- 
ness principles: “No talking allowed 
on political, religious, or labor ques- 
tions.” No waste of time can be coun- 


tenanced ; the “operative” must take 
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pattern after the machine and act ac- 

cordingly. 


It cannot be denied that for 
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an undisciplined mass of crude humanity 
the system operates like the strict mili- 
tary discipline of a well-organized army ; 
it subjects the raw material, the undis- 
ciplined mass, to a stern form of drill 
which induces obedience and self-con- 
trol. Labor-unions are following in the 
same path, as a product of the system. 
But there is a limit to a tolerance of the 
system when the individual rises above 
it through the development of higher 
capacities, demanding greater freedom. 
For the more capable, the system is in- 
tolerable ; and yet, until recently, there 
has been no way of escape from it, and 
the result is a wide-spread feeling of dis- 
content. For it is one thing to find hap- 
piness in labor through work that en- 
gages the faculties and fosters skill ; 
while it is another and distinct thing to 
toil merely to sustain life, standing by a 
machine, day by day, as a mere exten- 
sion of the mechanism—an arm of flesh 
joined to an arm of steel. But happily 
a change is now being worked out for the 
more capable, and there is a prospect of 
possible freedom from this enslaving 
dominance of the machine. New chan- 
nels for skilled labor are rapidly multi- 
plying through an extensive revival of 
handicraft, and they who have watched 
the progress of the movement see in it 
something more than an ephemeral ef- 
fect of present tastes. For this revival of 
craftsmanship, now everywhere manifest, 
discovers the fact that there is a large 
class, rapidly growing in numbers, whose 
taste and discretion will not accept ma- 
chine-made things ; they require in every- 
thing with which they surround them- 
selves some expression of sensibility and 
thought, some thoroughness as to ex- 
cellence of design and workmanship ; in 
short, they demand that things shall be 
beautiful as well as useful, in imitation 
of that intelligence which “hath made 
all things beautiful in His time,” deem- 
ing it to be through some such means, 
or worthy ambition, that society is raised 
above the bare needs of physical exist- 
ence to a realization of the truth that 
‘‘when first wants are satisfied, then the 
higher wants become imperative” as a 
higher necessity of human life. 

The merit of machine-manufacture 
rests in the fact that the many are sup- 
plied with that which formerly was ob- 
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tainable only by the few ; production is 
greater because the power of the hand is 
multiplied a thousand-fold. There is no 
denying the vast benefit that has accrued 
from the stupendous re-enforcement of 
energy by this means, and it is only 
with respect to certain forms of machine- 
manufacture that the present revival of 
handicraft is concerned. But on purely 
utilitarian grounds there is a prevalent 
popular fallacy about things being very 
much cheapened by machine-manufact- 
ure; for, if one pair of hand-made 
shoes will outwear two pairs of the 
manufactured article, though the cost of 
the former be double that of the latter, 
the expense to the wearer is the same. 
And in contrasting factory-products— 
bedecked with superficial excrescences— 
with the better and more stable fur- 
niture of our ancestors, now being re- 
covered from the garrets, a dealer in the 
former article confessed that it was not 
made for use, but made to sell. To 
effect that object it must have a certain 
appearance of fitness and stability ; but 
it actually has no lasting quality when 
compared with the product of a genuine 
handicraft. Of course it is not intend- 
ed to characterize all kinds of machine- 
manufacture as of this low grade; but 
the class of goods mentioned is very ex- 
tensive, and its demerits are not always 
recognizable until a better standard is 
formed through skilled handicraft, which 
is superior to the best kind of machine- 
work and not much more costly—this, 
indeed, is the discovery that is leading 
many to reject many kinds of machine- 
manufactures, giving preference to the 
more tasteful and stable products of 
handicraft. It is, therefore, not wholly 
a matter of sentiment, but prudence 
dictates the preference given to skilled 
handicraft ; thus there is at bottom a 
sensible and wise discretion, not to 
speak of good taste, which dictates this 
preference for the products of handi- 
craft over machine-manufactures in many 
kinds of industry. A revival of handi- 
craft may lead to no restriction in 
machine-manufactures, but it will cer- 
tainly enable a large class of buyers to 
manifest a preference for something 
better. 

It is the boast of the time that a ma- 
terial civilization has never hitherto 
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attained the heights that recent physical 
discoveries and mechanical appliances 
have developed. Through this order of 
activity the outward conditions of life 
are much improved ; endless are the 
facilities for making things easy ; while 
in reality life is thereby rendered more 
complex, and the result is that there is 
no epoch in history that is more widely 
separated from the happiness that is 
born of hope than the present time. 
This is confessedly an age of disquiet 
and discontent. Wealth, wages, or ma- 
terial comforts, plentiful as they are, and 
regarded by many as the supreme end of 
all activity and desire, are found to breed 
discontent with greater energy even 
than poverty. These benefits appear to 
foster a spirit that recognizes no state 
of contentment while there are others 
enjoying greater privileges of ease and 
material well-being ; the strain is to live 
up to some arbitrary or artificial stand- 
ard that is unnatural, and not war- 
ranted by circumstances, and thus the 
character as well as the mode of life is 
infected by false views. The age may 
be said to be overburdened with com- 
plexity ; there is no repose, no rest, all 
is obvious discontent—a feeling which 
seems to pervade every class. And yet 
there never was a time in the world’s 
history when the comforts of life were 
so widely diffused among all sorts and 
conditions of men. This fact tends to 
the conviction that the higher a purely 
material civilization is carried, the great- 
er is the unhappiness and discontent that 
ensues ; for while the desiresare absorbed 
in the production and accumulation of 
wealth, and of the things thence derived, 
there are no conceivable conditions in 
which they can be wholly satisfied. A 
craving is engendered that knows no 
bounds to its appetites. So long as 
happiness is identified with outside 
things—with material wealth and phys- 
ical comfort—it is the victim of a tyran- 
ny far worse than that of any human des- 
pot ; for the mind as well as the body is 
enslaved, and the nobler instincts are 
dominated by the lower. It is claimed 


by calm observers that this standard is 
now uppermost, or most widely diffused 
throughout society ; some such convic- 
tion is the refrain of Tennyson’s new 
poem, “Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.” 
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When wealth and its attendant ambitions 
absorb the desires and aims, what can 
be more imperious than the demands 
that call for every sacrifice to that end ? 
They who seek wealth for its own sake, 
or for the mere ease and luxury it 
brings, have effectually closed their eyes 
to that higher destiny of the soul which 
unfolds its inheritance to the eye of the 
spirit. But this craving for ease and lux- 
ury is not peculiar to a wealthy class, as 
such ; for that class is in no greater de- 
gree a victim to a perverted view than 
is the poorest, whose aim or desire is 
the same. The equation is the same, 
whether the figures be large or small ; 
and in the narrowest or most circum- 
scribed lot the same contemptible pas- 
sions may be manifested, in their degree, 
that find larger expression with larger 
means. It is not reasonable, therefore, 
that one class should manifest hostility 
toward another, as a class, because among 
them we may see on a large scale pre- 
cisely that with which we are ourselves 
busy on a small scale, and which we 
covet the opportunity for manifesting in 
a similar way. But what really is need- 
ed in all classes of society is a just hos- 
tility toward those debased human traits 
that are manifest in the individual, 
whether rich or poor, in applying a 
pound or a penny, and which are hate- 
ful because they are selfish, debasing, 
and heartless. When we would identify 
the ills of life with a class; when we 
misinterpret “the sheep and the goats” 
as referring to good and bad people, who 
are to be separated at the end of the har- 
vest, instead of the good and the bad in 
each one of us, the wheat and the tares. 
in each individual soul, then we are in 
darkness and there is no reason, or 
courtesy, or judgment at the root of such 
estimates or hostilities. If each one will 
separately bend his energies to leavening 
himself, the whole lump will be leavy- 
ened ; but reforms that merely overturn 
society, without changing the nature of 
the individual, bring up from the bottom 
an evil seven times worse than the first, 
for the simple reason that it is wholly 
without judgment or discretion. The 
true seat of reforms, therefore, is in bet- 
tering the life and aims of the individual, 
and I think the subject I am discussing 
has its place in that economy. 
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If we contrast the operatives of the fac- 
tory with the apprentices of the medieval 
guilds, we do not find the lot of the 
former a happier one, but the contrary ; 
our modern “ operatives” have far less 
liberty and variety in work, for the sla- 
very of the machine-system is very ex- 
acting. The one who serves a machine 
must be as automatic as the instrument, 
and no less constant in the performance 
of his part of the labor ; for it is all es- 
timated on a basis of exact ratios,—it is 
purely a question of figures, not of heart- 
beats. There are, in effect, but two 
classes of mind the higher faculties of 
which may be said to be profitably exer- 
cised in connection with this modern 
means—irrespective of wages—viz., the 
inventors of machines and the organ- 
izers of labor; but these two classes 
bear, numerically, a very small propor- 
tion to the hosts whom the system 
enslaves, and who are but as cogs to 
the wheels, or as arms to the mechan- 
ism. Of the vast majority of these it 
may be truly said that the machine they 
serve is the gauge of all their activities, 
both of mind and body. Doubtless the 
vast majority are not capable of rising 
above the situation, and hence the 
“wage question” is the only one that 
concerns these prisoners of toil. But 
for the more capable a remedy is found— 
not in legislation, which some fancy is 
the panacea for all ills; nor in labor- 
unions, that substitute one class of 
tyranny for another; nor yet in mere 
increase of wages, that can never reach 
the point of insuring contentment ; but 
in that wide diversity of handicraft, that 
is now rapidly springing up all about us, 
which insures freedom of occupation and 
happiness in work by multiplying the 
ways of earning alivelihood. It is not a 
new creation, but a revival, and it prom- 
ises to restore to the trades a lost power 
and prestige. 

The blacksmith, in the days when 
that craft was not a lost art, worked 
at his anvil, welding his thought into 
the metal, hammering out his fancies 
in ingenious forms; every task was a 
problem, every stroke manifested skill ; 
he was an inventor, a producer, a crafts- 
man in the true sense. But machinery 
has supplanted all manual skill in this 
craft ; the artificer now does little more 
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than weld the odds and ends together ; 
the master-workman has become a mere 
apprentice, for every article that former- 
ly called for inventive skill in the mak- 
ing is now furnished the artificer by the 
manufacturer, ready-made. The smith 
is no longer a craftsman ; he is become 
a mere jobber. The poet sang of the 
blacksmith as the type of “an honest 
man who looks the whole world in the 
face”—because of the manly integrity 
of his work. The nature of one’s daily 
tasks has its influence on personal char- 
acter ; Shakespeare speaks of the dyer’s 
hand as “subdued to that it works 
in”—a symbol of this influence. He 
who is engaged in original production 
is dealing directly with the impersonal 
forces of nature ; he stands face to face 
with law ; there is a healthy, honest ac- 
tivity put forth in wrestling with his 
tasks—a manly activity both of body 
and mind. The profit and reward is in 
the thing produced, no less than in its 
commercial value ; for it is a product of 
thought, invention, skill—a thing cre- 
ated. <A principle is involved in this 
order of work wholly distinct from that 
which governs the “handling” of the 


_ products of others’ labor; and what 


this handling may involve is best known 
to those engaged in the business, for 
there are temptations encountered in 
trade of which the original producer 
knows nothing. In the higher aspects 
of trade, in its vast combinations of com- 
mercial interests extending over wide 
areas of the earth’s surface, intricate 
problems are involved that call forth 
great faculties of mind ; but in its nar- 
rower fields there are necessities that 
often tend to produce quite a different 
type of man from that formed by direct 
contact with nature’s elements and nat- 
ure’s laws—for the sole end of the activ- 
ities of trade is pecuniary gain. Certain 
forms of industry, therefore, involve 
greater moral strain than others, and it 
is a privilege, and should be so deemed, 
to labor in a field wherein pecuniary 
profit is not the sole reward sought. 
The economic aspects of all labor ques- 
tions, in accordance with the temper of 
the time, place man in the midst of a 
vast mechanical contrivance known as 
law, and the problems to be solved are 
purely mathematical and statistical; it 
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is a question of ratios, forces, profits, 
losses, means, and material benefit 
known as wealth. Whatever is not in- 
cluded in these elements is known as 
“sentimentalism,” with which science, 
very properly, has nothing to do. Never- 
theless, sentiment will continue to assert 
itself as perhaps the strongest force in 
the universe in its ultimate effects. And 
what the human heart now cries out 
against is the enslaving dominance of the 
machine in life, in labor, in art, in poli- 
tics, in religion. Man, in his laboratory, 
has formed a creature that now has the 
mastery over him, that enslaves and uses 
him as a tyrant from which there is ap- 
parently no hope of escape. A machine 
is a working contrivance, with no in- 
sides—neither heart, lungs, nor liver. 
They who have fallen well in with the 
spirit of the age even maintain that 
the whole creation is just such a con- 
trivance, without an inside, without a 
contriver, without heart or soul—and 
apparently they are pleased with the 
thought. But there are other philoso- 


phies and forces than the economic as- 
serting themselves in the unrest which 


characterizes the times ; and this may be 
due, in part, to the fact that “ there is a 
spirit in man,” a something that refuses 
to be absorbed in the economics of the 
machine, and which cries out for better 
privileges than mere wealth or material 
benefit. One of the forms of protest 
against this dominance of the machine 
is a revival of handicraft. The plea for 
the revival of handicraft is a plea for the 
moral improvement of no inconsiderable 
portion of the people ; for if we contrast 
the moral effect of work sweetened by a 
pleasurable exercise of inventive skill 
with labor that is simply a monotonous 
toil for wages, it is apparent that there 
must result therefrom a marked distinc- 
tion in the character that is formed under 
the two systems. For work that affords 
pleasurable exercise to the faculties in 
its performance tends naturally to con- 
tentment ; the very nature of the work 
is profitable in its mental and moral ef- 
fects, and this constitutes no small part 
of the reward—perhaps the greater part. 
But work that is mere drudgery, an un- 
ending grind of toil in which mind and 
body are automatically engaged, is natu- 
rally productive of discontent, for there 
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is no interest in it but the wage, and 
where money is the sole object of labor 
—notwithstanding its representative 
value as a commodity of exchange— 
there can be no contentment ; and this 
prevalent spirit of discontent may be 
said to be largely due to that system of 
labor which the machine has engendered. 

It is a singular fact that all out- 
ward things unwittingly become, in a 
sense, representative of inward charac- 
ter through being brought in constant 
contact with it. The glazings and 
veneerings through which poverty of 
substance is skimmed over, in many 
kinds of machine-manufacture, intrudes 
its deceptions into the very thought of 
those who habitually live under its sway, 
and there is developed a mental and 
moral habit of “ putting the best goods 
in the window,” as the phrase is, as a 
mere pretence, or substitute, for merit 
and genuine attainment. It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that a revival of 
handicraft will tend to produce a re- 
action against that prevalent flimsiness 
which has so long had its day in certain 
classes of machine-manufacture ; as a re- 
forming influence, therefore, this revival 
may prove a means for remedying some 
worse evils of mind and character. I 
have alluded to the craft of the black- 
smith as a “lost art;” it is now reviving 
under this renaissance, with an evidence 
of skill such as has not been seen since 
the days of Quintin Matsys of Antwerp, 
or the metal-workers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Wrought iron and hammered brass 
may now beseen, here and there, amid the 
rubbish of apprentice-work, compelling 
one to pause and praise the skill of a re- 
vived handicraft that will surely tend to 
brighten toil by awakening a healthy am- 
bition to excel. And the same thing is 
noticeable in other trades. The carpen- 
ter is coming to life again ; it was only a 
few years since that every vestige of in- 
telligence and manual dexterity had for- 
saken this craft. The carpenter, like 
the smith, got all his materials, ready- 
made, from the mill; he could neither 
devise nor execute the simplest mould- 
ing ; he was literally a mere joiner, put- 
ting together materials already formed 
to his hand. As to invention or design, 
that was wholly gauged by the patterns 
of the machine ; for, as we have seen, it 
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is the fatality of that order of suprem- 
acy that it operates on the mind as well 
as on the materials that come under 
its forming influences ; the very thought 
becomes as mechanical as the machine 
itself, and all its products are devoid of 
taste. It is the very ideal of a mechani- 
cal age—if there be such a thing as an 
ideal under those circumstances—to sac- 
rifice the individual to the mass, to reduce 
all things to a common level of mechani- 
cal mediocrity ; and how effectually this 
has been accomplished may be seen in 
the ignorant and unskilful character of 
work performed by the so-called crafts- 
men of the last fifty years, throughout 
all trades. 

But in more ways than one this re- 
vival of skill is now proving a benefit 
and a blessing. I have heard it argued 
with intelligence, by one extensively en- 
gaged in promoting handicraft among 
women, that if attention were direct- 
ed to a revival of domestic industries 
among the Irish at home, in the making 
of certain fabrics that are now sought 
after, but which the machine long ago 
robbed them of, there would result there- 


from no slight amelioration of the pres- 
ent distress of that people ; for it would 
bring again into Irish households a 
means of independent industry, of which 
they were deprived by manufacturing 


processes carrying it elsewhere. Such 
a remark is based upon the fact that the 
number of those who prefer hand-made 
things to manufactured articles is rap- 
idly enlarging and extending beyond 
the wealthy class. 

The importance of tasteful design in 
all forms of manufacture and handicraft 
is now fully recognized. In France a 
large proportion of the national wealth 
is directly traceable to the taste displayed 
in their manufactures—silks, tapestries, 
calicoes, carpets, wall-papers, porcelains, 
glass, bronzes ; everything, in short, in 
the making of which design fills a con- 
spicuous place, and in the production of 
which taste is an important requisite. 
For there is a regular and progressive 
advance in competition in manufactures : 
first, competition in creating or in meet- 
ing a demand, and in controlling the 
production necessary to this end ; then 
follows competition in the mechanical 
excellence of manufactured goods ; and 
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lastly, competition in the excellence and 
beauty of design. The ease of access and 
intercommunion among nations has ex- 
tended competition over the globe. In- 
ternational exhibitions have proved a 
great stimulus to the advance of all indus- 
tries ; for when brought into such close 
comparison, placed side by side, the 
merits and demerits of manufactures and 
of handicraft are recognized at a glance. 
What was effected in England by the 
great Exhibition of 1851 has been re- 
peated here by the Exhibition of 1876, 
the influence of which was immediately 
perceived throughout this country, tend- 
ing to a recognition of the importance 
of design in manufactures. In certain 
domestic products, especially in silks 
and tapestries, and in certain kinds of 
porcelain, in household furniture and 
decorations, in stained glass, metal-work, 
and wood-carving, and in the work of 
some of our leading silversmiths, it is 
acknowledged that, with a revival of 
handicraft we are rapidly taking the first 
rank for thoroughness and excellence of 
workmanship. This is said in no vain 
spirit of boasting, but as the result of per- 
sonal observation of what is being done 
on both sides of the Atlantic. There 
is a surprising readiness of adaptation, 
quickness of perception, and alertness 
of faculty, now apparent in all branches 
of American art that is very conspicuous, 
and which finds hearty recognition from 
competent judges abroad ; and itis they 
who freely declare that, from present in- 
dications, the future of art is with us. 
But then, it may be asked, What is 
the nature of that future, and what are 
the moving propensities that will bring 
it about? If the coming epoch is to 
rival the splendor of Venice in that 
palmy period of her wealth and power 
under the Doges, it may be even more 
pagan; for, with singular fatality, the 
inspiration is drawn from precisely the 
same oriental sources, made available 
then, as now, by open commerce with the 
East. The present indications are that it 
is a wholly external influence given over 
to the charms of sense, with not the 
slightest recognition of an inward impulse 
such as that we find manifested in the great 
ages of art and faith. It isan intellectual 
epoch, fortified by all the wealth and ap- 
pliance of aluxuriant materialism which 
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seems capable of producing a very rank 
growth; for wealth must manifest it- 
self in its own peculiar way, but its 
creations have always been distinct 
from those emanating from a spiritual 
source. It was wealth, as distinguished 
from spiritual aspiration, that trans- 
formed the purer art of the earlier 
Venetians into a magnificent but wholly 
sensuous decoration; and the leading 
tendencies of to-day appear to emulate 
that spirit. But it is not chargeable 
upon art that it is skilful without being 
sincere, or sensuous without depth, for 
the art of any time is but the expression 
of the leading tendencies of thought that 
characterize the aspirations and the life. 
It is only in a minor decorative sense 
that handicraft is again reviving, and its 
earlier stages must necessarily manifest 
crudeness and bad taste; but with the 
development of skill and judgment it 
will gradually attain excellence, even as 
it has already in certain branches of 
work. The importance of tasteful de- 
sign is already acknowledged, and its 
influence is felt in all branches of manu- 
facture, for taste is nothing less than 
artistic judgment with respect to the fit- 
ness of things. In decoration it deter- 
mines what is ornamentally appropriate ; 
and in so doing it judiciously decides, 
not how much, but how little, ornament 
will exhibit the forms to the best ad- 
vantage, requiring, however, that this 
little shall be of the best, the finest in 
design. Without suppressing sponta- 
neity, vivacity, or freedom, taste dom- 
inates the emotional in art, and reduces 
all to unity by means of harmony; and 
where the sensuous indulges in riotous 
display, taste is driven out by vulgarity. 
In all the finer products of handicraft, 
therefore, design is the dominant quality 
of excellence ; and its merit includes all 
other values, for good taste requires that 
every part shall be genuine. By educat- 
ing the taste, a love of the genuine is 
fostered, for all shams are repugnant to 
good taste ; thus it becomes a matter of 
character and principle that everything 
shall frankly express what it really is, 
and the moral effect of striving for the 
attainment of the beautiful in all things 
tends to elevate the character and the 
life ; they who enter into the temple of 
truth by “the gate that is called beauti- 
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ful” are true worshippers of that which 
is infinite and eternal. 

As a mere matter of discipline, when 
inspired by a worthy ambition to excel, 
all the arts are found to be educational 
processes, enlisting in their service the 
higher faculties of mind. The question 
has been extensively agitated of late, 
whether the methods now most in 
vogue for disciplining the faculties are 
not, in some respects at least, arbitrary 
and unnatural—contrary to the instincts 
of nature as manifested in the earlier 
years of childhood, before artificial 
methods are applied as a substitute. 
It is an effort of a more ripened cult- 
ure to regain that original frankness 
and spontaneity which institutional 
methods of education often displace by 
a forced and arbitrary growth of mind. 
Emerson has somewhere remarked that 
great men are such simply because they 
look at things and speak of things with 
the frankness and simplicity of children. 
The path of discipline commonly in 
vogue carries the mind away from nat- 
ure by substituting arbitrary methods 
for natural instinct, and while some few 
are lucky enough to find their way back 
to nature by a somewhat circuitous 
route, many are lost in the wilderness 
and never return. A mind formed by 
original observation and reflection will 
always secure an attentive ear, for we 
seem to be brought in closer contact 
with truth and reality by such means. 
It is under some such impression that 
recent tendencies are strongly set in the 
direction of remedying the defects of 
old methods of training by advancing 
new plans that are more practical. 
Whatever may be the issue of these ex- 
periments, it is a clearly recognized fact 
that the leading achievements of the 
modern mind have been almost wholly 
due to the persistent study of things by 
the inductive methods of modern sci- 
ence, establishing truth on an empirical 
basis of fact. The scientist in his labo- 
ratory is continually occupied with things, 
and throughout his observations and 
experiments he is necessarily more or 
less occupied with certain forms of 
handicraft in forming the necessary ap- 
pliance for his investigations—often 
manifesting consummate ingenuity in 
devising the requisite aids and instru- 
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ments. Thus the hands and senses be- 
ing constantly engaged in unison with 
thought and reflection, there is mani- 
fested a peculiarly vigorous exercise of 
faculty that stands in marked contrast 
with some of the old methods of deduc- 
tive speculation. This employment of 
the senses in unison with thought, and a 
more strict adhesion to fact as a basis 
for theory, is the true safeguard against 
d priori tendencies in abstract specula- 
tion that have occasioned a marked re- 
action in the modern mind. It is a 
curious fact that the better order of 
speculative thought is often associated 
with some enforced occupation that 
engaged the senses of the greatest phi- 
losophers—as in the case of Spinoza, 
whose mornings were devoted to grind- 
ing lenses as a means of subsistence, 
while his afternoons were given to phil- 
osophical studies, resulting in his two lit- 
tle volumes which have moved the world. 
It would be of interest to know the pre- 
cise relation that the remarkable clear- 
ness and precision of the philosopher's 
thought bore to his manual tasks. 
From excessive introspective tenden- 
cies, or a habit of abstraction, the mind 
appears to lose its hold on outward 
things ; eventually, if the habit be car- 
ried to excess, the exterior world stands 
related to the mind only as expressed in 
terms of thought. Outward observation 
has then become so enfeebled or distort- 
ed as to be practically worthless ; the ave- 
nues of sense being dulled by disuse, they 
fail to report things as in themselves they 
really are, for the faculty of original ob- 
servation is as surely impaired by this 
means as are the muscular functions 
from lack of exercise. The origin of 
thought is in things, and it needs no 
argument to prove that if there were 
no senses there would be no thought, 
no activity of mind whatever ; for it is 
through the avenues of sense that the 
brain is made active—at least all initial 
impulses are by that means—and when 
the mind ceases to gather fresh stimu- 
lus through original observation, tem- 
peramental bias will usurp its place 
until the rays of truth no longer can 
struggle through the haze, when it be- 
comes necessary to return again to the 
original sources of knowledge in order 
to be rid of the empty and profitless 
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abstractions that have foisted mere air- 
castles on the mind. Terms and men- 
tal imagery having become a substitute 
for objective realities, the world of sense 
eventually disappears altogether—to all 
practical purposes, so far as any shrewd 
outward observation is concerned—and 


there is called up in the mind, by as- 


sociation of ideas, a mere ghostly mi- 
rage, without substance or reality—the 
haunt of pale spectres of truth. As a 
mere matter of mental discipline, there- 
fore, it may be regarded as profitable 
to cultivate some kind of manual craft, 
as did the Jews of old; not necessa- 
rily as a means of livelihood, but in 
order to develop skill and observation. 
The tendencies of reform are strongly 
set in this direction in the common- 
schools, and it cannot be doubted that 
a corresponding benefit will ensue ; for 
the sphere of handicraft, when raised to 
its true dignity by bringing to it the 
educated mind, will then again become 
honorable and distinguished. A mis- 
directed education—especially in a com- 
mon-school system—may foster a spirit 
of discontent with these worthy forms 
of labor by inadvertently emphasizing 
the merely superficial attractions of pro- 
fessional or business pursuits, for which 
there may be no natural aptitude on 
the part of the pupil through heredity 
or previous condition of circumstance. 
When it is again recognized that there 
is equal dignity in all forms of ingenious 
labor that engage the formative facul- 
ties or develop skill, then handicraft 
will recover its lost prestige, and it will be 
found to be, as in the past—as shown in 
the case of Palissy and Cellini—a means 
for disciplining the mind and character, 
opening a path to honorable fame. If 
the present revival of handicraft, extend- 
ing as it is with great rapidity, should so 
multiply the channels for skilled labor 
as to convert the higher class of “ oper- 
atives” into craftsmen, it cannot fail to be 
a blessing by its rendering a life of toil 
more happy and contented. Of course, 
it can only affect the more intelligent, 
the capable, who are naturally apt and 
skilful; for it is a matter of person- 
al enterprise or individual qualification. 
Neither of the means upon which the 
hopes of many now rest—no mere legis- 
lation, or labor-unions—can transform 
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an “operative” into an artisan, or con- 
vert muscle into skill. This must be 
effected by individual effort and per- 
sonal improvement of faculty ; but it is 
a great gain when it is known that the 
opportunities for self-improvement are 
close at hand in this revival of handi- 
craft ; hope then revives, and the day 
of contentment seems less distant. It 
is a rightful aim to seek happiness in 
work, to find some kind of occupa- 
tion the reward of which is not whol- 
ly gauged by pecuniary profit ; the am- 
bition to excel in some form of skill 
manifesting power is a worthier aim 
than that of accumulating money. But 
in order to secure happiness in work 
one must find an occupation that is 
suited to the temperament, and this is 
not discovered by shifting about, trying 
this and that, but by starting right in 
obeying the promptings of early instinct. 
If there be a strong liking for any special 
class of work, uniting the will and de- 
sires on some one object, it is rarely that 
obstacles can prevent the attainment of 
a reasonable ambition, unless the will is 
weak, and in nature there seems to be 
a sure economy that withholds the will 
where there is no capacity for achieve- 
ment. But when the purpose is strong, 
and, as Solomon said, when a man is 
diligent in his business, he will rise 
above all obstacles and mean stations by 
force of merit, and stand upon his feet 
in the presence of his peers. It is an 
instinct of the will to compel diligence 
as the ground of success. Of talent one 
can know nothing respecting its merit 
until by diligence the dormant capaci- 
ties are brought to light ; then it is as 
much a surprise for the individual con- 
cerned as for the world at large. In 
time of peace, when the propensities 
slumber through enforced idleness, one 
can know nothing of the capacities that 
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shine forth in the successful soldier who 
rises to his place in time of war. So is 
it with all capacities—there must be oc- 
casion and opportunity to call them 
forth. Even of genius, which is a 
higher order of capacity than talent, a 
philosopher has said that it is simply 
“an inordinate capacity for taking 
pains ;” though this is not an adequate 
definition, nevertheless it properly em- 
phasizes the practical side. But what- 
ever be the order of capacity there is 
a niche awaiting it, if there be wit to 
find it ; and the surest means is by de- 
termining what are the strongest affec- 
tions, dispositions, and the like ; by fol- 
lowing that cue it will be found to be 
the surest guide to success. Better let 
the vocation choose the man, than think 
that any random choice is possible when 
special aptitudes are all bent in one di- 
rection. They who are successful usu- 
ally owe it to their good sense that they 
began their vocations in the conditions 
in which they were placed by natural an- 
tecedents, for it is quite certain that the 
instinct of destiny has determined the 
starting-point with some care and not 
by any so-called accident of birth. Then 
it is discovered that the initial capacities 
are all adapted to the situation, and the 
individual rises by regular and progres- 
sive steps that insure a permanence to 
success. The startling way in which 
some people tumble down from story to 
story in the world’s tenement is due to 
the fact that they never properly ob- 
served the steps or stairs in going up, 
but venturing to climb in through the 
windows or down the chimney, and 
groping about, blindly, without knowl- 
edge of the premises or title of propri- 
etorship, they “fell through.” It is a 
common experience, and always to be 
expected where merit is not the sole 
ground of success. 
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COMPENSATION. 


By Grabam R. Tomson. 


Ir Joy and Perfectness have crowned a day, 
Alas ! we say, this gracious day is done, 
The gods will never send us such an one 
Again, however we may strive and pray. 
But if in woe that knoweth no allay 
Full slow the anguish-harrowed hours have run 
Our hearts grow lighter with the setting sun, 
For then we feel that all hours pass away. 


Now some are bound to Life with golden bands, 
And Life to these is passing sweet and dear ; 
They fain would linger in each lovely year 

And shun the pilgrimage to unknown lands. 

But souls that sorrow know not any fear 
When Death draws nigh with healing in his hands. 


REALISM AND THE ART OF FICTION. 


By Arlo Bates. 
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O much has been 

YES said, and some of 

= % it, on the whole, 

so well said, con- 

K cerning the rela- 
fq L>) tion of realism to 
755) fiction, that it re- 

quires not a lit- 

tle hardihood 

again to take up a theme so well worn. 
Yet so vague and confused are the gen- 
eral ideas upon the subject that even 
Colonel Ingram’s double might well find 
his famous excuse insufficient to sup- 
port a refusal to add his ideas, did 
he have any, to the still scanty under- 
standing of the matter. There is much 
talk of the “ realistic school” nowadays, 
but seldom any very definite compre- 
hension of what that phrase does or 
should mean ; and the value of further 
discussion must lie in its making clear 
and exact opinions now hazy. The di- 
Vou. II.—16. 


rection of the intellectual currents of an 
age is not to be altered by argument ; 
but there is satisfaction, and even profit, 
in learning whither we are tending, and 
in the endeavor to measure the ultimate 
value of prevailing notions by such per- 
manent standards as one is able to fix 
upon. 


I. 


Art the outset of any study of theories 
or principles one is met by the difficul- 
ty of definition. Indeed, when once a 
definition is satisfactorily fixed upon, 
the whole matter may generally be re- 
garded as settled ; and could we at the 
outset of the present inquiry adequate- 
ly and without challenge define realism 
and art, we should find all else self- 
obvious inference, and might content- 
edly end where we began. There are 
certain authors and certain books which 
are generally conceded to be “realistic,” 
in the technical sense of that word. In 
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virtue of what essential qualities they 
are so is by no means well established. 
Working by elimination, it is indeed 
possible to arrive at some conclusions, 
but often the points which seem most 
clearly substantiated are liable to be 
disproved by the same process which 
established them. It is popularly as- 
sumed, for instance, that one marked 
characteristic of realism is absolute, lit- 
eral fidelity of description ; and yet the 
realists decline to consider Daudet a 
member of their sacred band, although 
he not only can be, but in books like 
“Numa Roumestan” is, as literal as 
Zola. In the case of Balzac they are 
forced to the rather uncomfortable de- 
vice of considering him as only in his 
dull pages inspired by the spirit of 
truth, of which they yet hail him as an 
early, if paradoxical, prophet. 

One soon discovers that it is rather 
unsatisfactory work attempting to get 
at the truth from examples, and in any 
case it seems better to be bold and to 
attempt at once the formulating of what- 
ever general principles may seem to un- 
derlie the whole question. If these can 
but be discovered, it cannot be difficult 
from them to deduce the secondary and 
the particular. Such an inquiry, it is 
true, leads far back. It is necessary to 
consider nothing less than the raison 
d’étre of all art, since this must serve as 
the foundation for the laws of any prov- 
ince of art. The question is an old and 
an elusive one; but it is, too, one of in- 
tense interest, in which even he who 
falls short of complete understanding 
can yet hardly fail of securing some 
grains of the genuine and pure gold of 
truth. 


Til. 


Tue definitions of art have been well- 
nigh innumerable. Indeed, they are so 
numerous and they represent so many 
shades of opinion that to accept any 
single one may, in the present case, 
seem almost like begging the whole 
question. In the belief that it can be 


satisfactorily supported, however, let 
us take the phrase of Eugéne Véron. 
« Art,” he has said, “is the manifesta- 
tion of emotion obtaining external in- 
terpretation.” 


Herein seems to me to 
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lie the core and the essence of the whole 
matter. Ethical considerations aside, 
the only good in life is emotion. 
Wealth, culture, learning, friendship, 
even love itself, are all valued ultimately 
only as they arouse in the human breast 
those subtile experiences of which the 
analysis baffles the physiologist com- 
pletely, and with which even the psychol- 
ogist is able to deal only in so far as he 
may by comparison and inference make 
them their own measure. It is for emo- 
tion that man lives, so far as he does 
not exist from simple inertia of being. 
Art is pre-eminent among human attain- 
ments because it alone exists solely to 
arouse and to sustain this final human 
purpose. The man of learning, of cult- 
ure, of facility, phrases and sets forth 
the history and the facts of life; the 
artist voices and, in turn, appeals to the 
inner sense for which exists emotion 
alone, all else being of this supreme 
faculty the mere accident. 

Had it not so recently and so con- 
clusively been proved that no such thing 
as genius exists, it might at this point 
be remarked, in passing, that herein 
does genius differ from talent. Talent 
touches the intellect ; genius speaks to 
the highest thing in man, the imagina- 
tion, wherein lie all the possibilities of 
eesthetic emotion. The one we may ad- 
mire ; the other we feel. Talent gives 
to man a ladder by which to climb to 
measurable heights; genius takes him 
upon mighty wings and soars with him 
into the illimitable empyrean. 

It is, then, necessary in discussing 
art-methods to insist that appeal shall 
be made to the emotion through the 
imagination, and to consider in what 
way the imagination is most surely to 
be reached. The artist who addresses 
himself to the intellect alone, no matter 
by what clever sophistries he may de- 
fend his work, is manifestly confining 
himself to the lower range of his func- 
tions. The possibility of awakening 
emotion through the understanding 
cannot, of course, be denied, yet there 
can be no question that far more surely 
and far more keenly are the sensibilities 
aroused through the imagination. Too 
obvious to need argument, moreover, is 
the fact that it is by dealing with the 
deeper and more poignant thoughts and 
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situations of human experience that the 
artist best accomplishes his legitimate 
object. It is this that Emerson must 
have had in mind when he wrote, “The 
poet gives us the eminent experiences 
only—a god stepping from peak to 
peak, nor planting his foot but on a 
mountain.” This is by no means to be 
understood as signifying that art deals 
with the sensational, or even necessarily 
with the outwardly striking; it does 
mean that art has chiefly to do with 
the emotionally intense and significant. 
Millet painted the most commonplace 
of peasants, yet he did it so emotion- 
ally, so ideally, so burningly, that the 
critic could say of his “Sower” that it 
was revolutionary. It is the men who 
have chosen themes for their emotio- 
nal significance who have moved the 
world. Much of the confusion which 
arises in discussing these esthetic 
questions springs from the fatal error 
of forgetting that the ultimate judg- 
ment of a work of art can no more 
be arrived at on the strictly intellect- 
ual plane than can the conclusions of 
science be gauged upon the purely emo- 
tional. 

It must next be considered that what- 
ever thought or feeling passes from man 
to man must have its language. Every 
art, like every people, must have its own 
speech. Art has no mission to imitate 
nature—a task with which science and 
mechanics may concern themselves at 
pleasure ; yet in most arts some species 
of imitation is the language which serves 
to embody and to convey the intention 
of the artist. ‘“ Painting which produces 
an illusion of reality,” observes Alfred 
Stevens, “is an artistic lie.” The reason 
is obvious—such painting would mean 
no more than the reality it duplicated. 
“The mission of art,’ said William M. 
Hunt, “is to represent nature, not to 
imitate her ;” and he might have added 
that it pictures nature, not for the sake 
of nature, but for the sake of the emo- 
tions which are aroused by the message 
of which such representation is the vehi- 
cle. If one more quotation may be par- 
doned, the words of Fromentin may be 
added: “It would be idle to be a lofty 
spirit and a grand painter if one did not 
put into his work something which the 
reality has not. It is in this that man 
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is more intelligent than the sun, and I 
thank God for it.” 

Too much stress can hardly be laid 
upon the fact that it is to the imagina- 
tion that art directly appeals. Imag- 
ination is that paradoxical power by 
which the mind receives as real what it 
yet knows to be fictitious. It would, 
perhaps, be more exact to say that, for 
the sake of arriving at the inner signifi- 
cance of a work, the mind assumes the 
reality of the language employed, ac- 
cepting this fictitious reality as an hy- 
pothesis from which to reach the in- 
tended conclusions. To produce genu- 
ine pain and joy in the personal sense in 
which they are caused by actual experi- 
ence is manifestly not the aim of art. 
In cases where events have so strongly 
impressed a person that he cannot hold 
his esthetic sensations separate from his 
personal feelings, he is unable to ap- 
preciate the production of the artist. 
Aisthetic feeling is that emotion which 
the imagination receives as genuine 
while the reason yet knows it to be arti- 
ficial. Did we really hold art as true, 
who could find enjoyment in a tragedy? 
Did we not assume it to be real, who 
would be moved ? 

Diderot, in ‘The Paradox of Acting,” 
comments upon the fact that the tears 
raised by a tragedy in real life and those 
caused by a touching narrative are very 
different, as if this were a limitation and 
indicated an inferiority on the part of 
art. In truth, it is herein that lies its 
superiority. Reality reaches the emo- 
tions through the passions ; art, through 
the imagination. The latter involves the 
voluntary surrender of the mind to a 
fictitious interest, an experience which 
is valuable because it arouses that senti- 
ment wherein lies all the savor of life. 

Art, then, is the employment of con- 
ventions to arouse esthetic emotions. 
Art which concerns itself with mere imi- 
tation loses sight of this fundamental 
principle and becomes a simple exercise 
in language, whether it deal with form, 
sound, color, or word. 


TY. 


Havine thus glanced, albeit inade- 
quately enough, at the whole field of 
art, we come now in our inquiry more 
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particularly to literature. Here we have 
simply to apply to the specific the prin- 
ciples which belong to the general; to 
repeat of literature, as of all art, that its 
purpose is to touch the esthetic sensi- 
bilities. 

We are at once exposed to the danger 
of confusion which arises from the con- 
ventions which form the language of this 
art. The musician, of all artists, is most 
nearly freed from the necessity of using 
conventions which, by association and 
use, are encumbered with empirical 
meanings ; while the writer most of all 
is hampered by this difficulty. The 
poet is forced to make definite state- 
ments, to give tangible descriptions ; 
the novelist has still to reproduce in set 


phrases the affairs and events of life. 


Constantly is each exposed to the press- 
ing danger that the reader will receive 
the obvious meaning, which is the acci- 
dent, and overlook the inner signifi- 


cance, which is the essential, and in virt-- 
How to. 


ue of which the work is art. 
overcome this difficulty is the most 
serious problem which confronts the 
novelist, and the success with which he 
solves it will, more than all else, deter- 
mine the ultimate value of his work. 
And this brings us face to face with 
that school of literature which it is cus- 
tomary to call realistic, and forces us at 
once to join issue with it. The artistic 
writer—for this word seems more truly 
applicable than the common and obvious 
terms “romantic ” and “idealist ”—never 
objects to the exact reproduction of nat- 
ure, provided only that this be under- 
stood to be a means and not an end, 
The message of art he believes to be 
worthy of the most finished language. 
He believes thoroughly in having its con- 
ventions as perfect as possible, and he 
is keenly alive, moreover, to the delight 
to be found in technical excellence. He 
believes, in a word, that the more realis- 
tic a writer is the better, so long as he 
looks at his subject emotionally. This 
seems to me to contain the pith of the 
whole discussion. So long as is kept in 
sight the fact that the motive is emotion 
the workmanship cannot be too good. 
The realistic school, if it means any- 
thing different from this, is at direct va- 
riance with the fundamental principles 
of all art, and takes itself into the realm 
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of what should, perhaps, be called scien- 
tific or philosophical writing. 

It is very difficult to find a full and 
satisfactory definition of realism, given 
by a professed follower of the doctrine. 
The school has declared its principles, 
and at the same time betrayed its weak- 
ness, chiefly by claiming various writers ; 
and the authors it has chosen are so fun- 
damentally dissimilar in their methods 
that it is impossible that some of them 
should not be considered as far from 
being realists as Tupper is from being a 
poet. No man can read “On the Eve,” 
or “Fathers and Sons,” and then can- 
didly deny that, however careful and 
faithful the details, emotion and passion 
are the author's first care; yet there 
have been those who have spoken of 
Tourguéneffas a realist. The reductio ad 
absurdum is easily reached by adding to 
the list of realists the name of Jean 
Frangois Millet in a different branch 
of art. Count Tolstoi, it is to be pre- 
sumed, has proved quite too much even 
for those most eager to enroll the brill- 
iant Russian novelists of our day under 
the banner of realism, and the French 
Zola remains, perhaps, the most striking 
of foreign exemplars of the school. 

Simply because no Frenchman is able 
to feel himself fully sincere in fiction 
unless he is indelicate, and because 
Zola is at once eminently sincere and 
boastfully realistic, it has sometimes 
been held that realism is necessarily 
unclean. So egregious a misconception 
may, of course, be passed over with- 
out argument. We may also waive at 
this point the obvious facts that part 
of Zola’s repute has been prurient no- 
toriety and part gained by the qualities 
he disclaims and disapproves. It is his 
place and his methods as a realist which 
concern us here; and, practically, his 
method is to attempt the telling of the 
truth and the whole truth, yet nothing 
but the truth as it is perceived by the 
outer eye. He seems to take the posi- 
tion that we really know nothing ex- 
cept what we see with the physical sight, 
of course intelligently and keenly used, 
and that, therefore, the novelist has 
no concern with surmises, conjectures, 
and deductions dealing with an inner 
world which may, after all, be purely vi- 
sionary. Zola’s fiction is, theoretically, a 
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branch of natural history, and a novel 
merely a more or less entertaining vol- 
ume on ethnology. He has carried to 
their logical conclusions principles which 
Balzac held paradoxically with others 
absolutely incompatible ; which Flau- 
bert followed with a cynicism so cold- 
blooded that it would have rendered 
untrue the most exact and exhaustive 
treatise upon batrachians or ophidians, 
since even science, which at least differs 
from art in rejecting the intuitive, were 
helpless without imagination. The weak- 
ness of the position of Zola is evident. 
If art is not other than science, it is at 
best superfluous ; if it is not more far- 
reaching, mankind has cherished a false 
ideal from the earliest dawn of civiliza- 
tion. Science has no desire to appeal 
to man’s emotional nature ; and, equaliy, 
art has no excuse for existence if it 
awakens no response save from the rea- 
son. If it be claimed that Zola’s art 
may be exactly what he designs to make 
it, and yet reach the emotion, it is to 
be answered that it can do this only in 
the same sense as does the reality, and 
it has already been shown that it is not 
with personal, but with zesthetic, emotion 
that the artist has to reckon, and this is 
aroused only by the means of the quick- 
ening of the imagination. It is the ar- 
tistic condemnation of the novel that 
really is written when it is commended 
because in reading it one feels that he 
has witnessed the career of a man as he 
“might have witnessed it in the world 
and not in a book.” 

Those who hold to the artistic school 
believe that the novelist should be of 
sufficient enlightenment to teach us 
truths which ordinary mortals could 
not themselves discover, however pain- 
fully they trained their powers of obser- 
vation. The homely traits of vulgar 
persons, the argot of Paris slums, the 
outward characteristics of any place or 
people, are within the reach of any 
searcher; but the artist is not alone 
to be the observer, he must also be the 
seer. It is his mission to show from 
what hidden, inner courses arise these 
outer effects. Every human being may 
have within himself possibilities which 
will make him capable of recognizing 
the truth of all that the inspired artist 
exhibits ; but only those rarely and 
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specially gifted men who are endowed 
with an inner clairvoyance which it has 
been agreed to call genius possess the 
power of understanding, untaught, them- 
selves and their fellows. It is one thing 
to acknowledge a verity when it is 
brought home to us, and quite another 
originally to perceive it through what- 
ever obscurity. The realist takes the 
only position tenable for him when he 
denies the existence of genius, since to 
acknowledge such a quality would be 
to sweep away, at once and forever, the 
entire claims of the realistic school. 
No wonder that Henry James says of 
realism that “it was a good fortune for 
a charming story-teller to have come a 
little before it.” 


LZ 


Tue difference between realism and 
idealism, looked at from one point of 
view, is merely that of selection. No 
novelist can set down everything which 
would occur in a given life; and from 
all that goes to make up mortal exist- 
ence, what shall be chosen? The realist 
would perhaps say, “ The average ;” the 
idealist certainly would answer, “The 
significant ;” or if the former accepted 
the reply of the latter, the application 
would in one case be to the outer, and in 
the other to the inner, life—the result in 
practice being that the realist, once more 
to appropriate a happy phrase from Mr. - 
James, contents himself with ‘the mere 
dead rattle that rises forever from the 
surface of life.” Realism, in a word, 
concerns itself with how human nature 
appears ; art, with what it is. It is the 
accidental versus the essential. 

The novelist has really little to do but 
to suppress those facts and details which 
do not directly bear upon the point which 
he wishes to bring out; but this very 
suppression is regarded by the realist as 
an exaggeration, and as such is hateful 
to him. He strives for the confusion, 
the obscurity, the dull sense of battled 
vision, which meet us in real life, and 
he ignores the fact that even in observ- 
ing life we select and examine events 
and sequences of cause and effect by iso- 
lating them in the mind. The realists 
seem to have persuaded themselves that 
they are doing in fiction what the Dutch 
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masters did in painting. It is as if one, 
perceiving the great cleverness and fidel- 
ity with which details are rendered in the 
Dutch paintings, should ignore the fact 
that it is not for these things, but for 
the portrayal of light and of color, that 
the pictures exist. When Teniers or 
Jan Steen paints the shop of a butcher, 
or a scene of vulgar debauchery in a 
tavern where drunken clowns assemble, 
he renders everything with a literalness 
which would be dry and brutal realism 
alone ; but these masters never lost sight 
of the fact that the intricate delicacies 
of light and of color were the language 
in which they were speaking, and that 
their art was an appeal to the imagina- 
tion. The man who sees in the Dutch 
school, with its subtile and suggestive 
gradations of values and of tone, its de- 
lights of atmosphere, dusky or golden- 
tinted, of transparent mists, of lucent 
shadows, only the force of outer verac- 
ity, had better go and join himself to 
Peter Bell, and the strong bonds of mut- 
ual sentiment ought closely to unite the 
two realists ! 

I have spoken already of the relation 
between art and emotion. It remains 
to note that realism yejects esthetic 
emotion, the product of the imagina- 
tion, and easily enough perceives that 
the emotion of the passions—the phrase 
being meant to stand for those selfish 
and practically effective feelings which 
are aroused by real events—cannot be 
produced by a confessed fiction. It 
therefore is forced to take the position 
that to call the production of an emo- 
tion an essential in art is a fallacy. It 
makes its appeal to the reason, and rests 
content with that Philistine approval. 


VI. 


AnoTHER point is to be noted. The 
aim of art is not the expression of truth 
so much as the impression of truth. 
That work which, by whatever means, 
seems most true to the imagination best 
fulfils its art-purpose. It must not, by 


the very energy of its efforts to compass 
truth, draw attention to its necessary 
shortcomings. A colored statue may be 
more nearly true to life than one of un- 
stained marble, but the very closeness of 
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the resemblance forces attention to the 
lack of movement and of life. As East- 
lake has said, it is the imagination, not 
the senses, that is to be cheated. It is 
a case in which art protests too much by 
half. 

For the production of the impression 
of truth, moreover, distortion is always 
necessary. To act, move, speak on the 
stage, as one would talk and walk in real 
life would produce no illusion. The 
photographs of the horse in motion af- 
fect the imagination as pitiful and ludi- 
crous lies. It is necessary to exaggerate 
to produce the effect of reality ; to be 
inexact in order to seem true. 

The observer is always unconsciously 
affected by the conditions of art; he 
instinctively allows for the conventions 
which serve as its language, and the 


‘realistic novel, making no allowance for 


this fact, produces in the end an im- 
pression inevitably false, because of the 
very care taken to render it true. 

The aim of art being the effect of 
truth, it follows that all may be forgiven 
the artist so long as the imagination of 
the persons addressed is not offended by 
the falsity inherent in the conventions 
employed. We are accustomed to as- 
sume that the public to which the ar- 
tists of the Renaissance addressed them- 
selves were ignorantly blind to the an- 
achronisms with which the works of the 
masters of that period abound. Theas- 
sumption is manifestly absurd. The 
educated patrons of Titian, Raphael, and 
their contemporaries, were as well aware 
as are critics to-day that men in biblical 
times did not wear the Italian dress of 
the sixteenth century. They were so 
keenly alive, however, to the deeper in- 
tention of the painter that historical 
inaccuracy did not trouble them. They 
regarded not so much the language as 
the message it carried, the motive of the 
work. With imaginations alert to re- 
ceive the art-thought embodied by ge- 
nius, they were quickened and elevated 
where a realist, carping at the form, 
would simply have been critically of- 
fended. The same thing is to be seen 
very markedly in the Elizabethan drama. 
The brilliant coterie of learned wits who 
led opinion at the court of the acrid 
virgin queen were not blind through 
dulness, but through esthetic indiffer- 
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ence to the absurdities of geography, 
history, costume, and speech, over which 
wiseacres gravely shake their heads 
nowadays whenever Shakespeare’s plays 
come under their pedantic notice. These 
things they rightly regarded as acci- 
dents ; and the fact that the Italians and 
the Englishmen of the sixteenth century 
found in art a meaning so important 
and so absorbing as to render them 
indifferent to the exactness of details 
should at least show the realist that 
upon him is forced the necessity of de- 
claring that the art-criterions of that 
most fruitful of modern periods were 
false and futile, or of acknowledging 
that there are standards higher than 
that of slavish fidelity in trifles. In the 
same spirit we may question if the Apollo 
Belvedere would be improved by being 
reduced to correct human proportions, 
and whether the Parthenon would be 
nobler if, instead of being made by such 
devices as entasis and the inclination of 
its corner pillars to look geometrically 
correct, it had been made mathemati- 
cally exact and appeared out of draw- 
ing. 

An anecdote told of the French actor, 
Got, illustrates the same point, and is 
well worth repeating. When he was re- 
hearsing the part of Triboulet, which he 
was shortly to create in Victor Hugo’s 
tragedy, “Le Roi s’amuse,” he was asked 
how large, in making up for the stage, 
he should have the deformity of the 
hump-backed character. “I shall sim- 
ply elevate my shoulders,” he answered, 
“in those scenes where I wish to call 
attention to the fact that Triboulet is 
hump-backed. The hump is not essen- 
tial to the rdle. There are scenes where 
this hump ought to be forgotten by the 
public, and where it would obstruct the 
effect. If I made it part of my dress, I 
should be forced to keep it always the 
same ; but if I have merely the appear- 
ance of a hump, I shall be able to make 
it disappear in those passages where 
Triboulet ought to be simply terrible 
and pathetic.” 

“Got,” comments M. Sarcey, after 
relating this story, “as a great philos- 
opher of art, subordinated the vulgar 
reality to poetic truth; he felt the ne- 
cessity of translating for the eyes the 
idea of the poet, and he understood 
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that to throw across it the image of a 
deformity was to disconcert the sight 
and the imagination of the spectators.” 

No two arts are to be too closely par- 
alleled, yet each illustrates the others. 
There are essential differences, of course, 
between the novel and the drama; but 
the important principle that there is 
something more essential than the pres- 
entation of literal truth is common to 
them, because it is a fundamental con- 
dition of all art. 


Vol. 


Bur even were all that has been 
claimed granted, the realists have still 
a mighty argument. Our age, they say, 
will not endure falsification even for the 
effect of truth. The idealist might ask 
who has made the generation thus wise 
in the secrets of art-craft ; but he con- 
tents himself by allowing that the state- 
ment is most lamentably true. It is the 
age of Bunker Hill monument, in all its 
veracious ugliness; not of Cleopatra’s 
needles, with their delicious melting 
curves which beguile the eye into be- 
lieving them straight lines. However 
much worse it may be held to be for 
the age, the artist must certainly reckon 
with the conditions that exist ; and un- 
doubtedly there is a generation, albeit 
a froward one, that clings to the wor- 
ship of literalism as men have been 
joined to the service of idols many a 
time before. 

It is, in the first place, an age in 
which exists a mighty spirit of doubt 
and of negation, and such a period is 
slow to trust itself to any guide save 
cold-blooded veracity. A decadence in 
faith means always a decline in art; 
and, wide of the mark as the statement 
may at first appear, it is the doubt of 
the age which is responsible, however 
remotely, for the realism of to-day. 
When scepticism revolts against be- 
lieving in the unknowable, there springs 
up always a pseudo-art which ignores 
or repudiates the unknown. Idealism 
presupposes unphrasable and indescrib- 
able emotions, which it may arouse, but 
not define. Realism, adapting itself to 
that state of unbelief which will not 
be troubled or concerned with what 
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cannot be made tangible, devotes its en- 
tire attention to what it is pleased to 
call realities because they are within the 
cognizance of the five senses by means 
of which man perceives the cruder mani- 
festations of the eternal verities. It is 
the natural product of a bleak and un- 
believing time ; and although it takes to 
itself whatever honor should belong to 
that which leads, in reality it only fol- 
lows, and follows blindly. In fact, it is 
far behind ; for already the reaction from 
agnostic negation has begun, and in a 
thousand ways, some of them vague and 
fantastic enough, the longing human 
need of faith is reasserting itself. 

This, however, while it may explain, 
does not by any means justify, the posi- 
tion of the realist. That the court of 
Charles the Second was unspeakably 
corrupt makes it evident enough why 
the comedy of the Restoration can 
hardly be read to-day ; but what apol- 
ogist would claim that, since the times 
were filthy, it was justifiable for art to 
devote itself to being filthy also. That 
a large part of mankind is to-day ma- 
terialistic or agnostic explains how the 
artist is tempted to become realistic and 
negative also ; but is the fact a sufficient 
excuse as well that he should violate the 
essential laws of art? The stronger the 
perversion of popular taste, the greater 
the need of strenuous efforts to correct 
it. In times of peace one might be for- 
given some laxity of patriotism ; in war 
the indifferent man is an enemy almost 
worse than the avowed rebel. Shall 
literature not only be robbed of all its 
claims to nobility of purpose, but must 
its spoilers also cry aloud its shame in 
the market-place, endeavoring to cover 
the dishonor of their treachery by spe- 
cious pretence? Better a hundred-fold 
the nobility of aim of the idealist, though 
it were proved the most baseless delu- 
sion ever cherished by blind enthusi- 
ast, than the empty and artistically de- 
graded theories of the realist ! 

The realist is the minister of the age 
in its own artistic debasement ; he pan- 
ders to a spirit which is the most ab- 
solute Philistinism, and which can have 
no other issue, should it be able to work 
on to its logical end, than the absolute 
subversion and extinction of fiction as 
an art altogether. 


Mr. Howells, in what seem strangely 
self-contradictory terms, has introduced 
into his “Editor’s Study” a noticeable 
passage, of which the core seems to 
be the same idea. ‘‘ When realism,” he 
writes, “‘ becomes false to itself, when it 
heaps up facts merely, and maps life in- 
stead of picturing it, realism will per- 
ish.” These words would seem, if they 
stood alone, a concession of all that the 
most exacting idealist could ask, espe- 
cially as the writer goes on to add: 
“ Every true realist knows this instinc- 
tively, and it is, perhaps, the reason 
why he is careful of every fact, and 
feels himself bound to express or to 
indicate its meaning at the risk of over- 
moralizing.” This last sentence is re- 
markable, because it contains the impor- 
tant statement that the true realist must 
express or indicate the meaning of each 
fact that he chronicles ; but it is im- 
possible to doubt that, as a realist, Mr. 
Howells means the scientific and—he 
might, perhaps, say the moral—not the 
emotional significance. Another sen- 
tence of this rather remarkable para- 
graph may be quoted here, although it 
does not exactly fit into the sequence of 
ideas. ‘In life,” Mr. Howells observes, 
“he [the realist] finds nothing insignifi- 
cant ; all tells for destiny and charac- 
ter; nothing that God has made is con- 
temptible. He cannot look upon human 
life and declare this thing or that thing 
unworthy of notice, any more than the 
scientist can declare a fact of the ma- 
terial world beneath the dignity of his 
inquiry. He feels in every nerve the 
equality of things and the unity of men ; 
his soul is exalted, not by vain shows 
and shadows and ideals, but by realities 
in which alone the truth lies” [May, 
1886]. 

‘‘ Realities in which alone the truth 
lies ;” if the realist perceives the fact that 
in realities lies something beyond and 
above them, and that the object of art 
is to present this truth, for the sake of 
which it concerns itself with what the 
senses feel to be actualities, he is not a 
realist at all in the technical sense of 
the word. The idealist it is who most 
earnestly and consistently insists that 
nothing in life is beneath the notice of 
art, but he adds that all shall be re- 
garded and presented artistically, sig- 
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nificantly. The followers of the ideal or 
artistic method, however, are no more 
likely than a trained scientist to fall 
into the gigantic and irremediable error 
of regarding all things as of equal im- 
portance. ‘The equality of things” is 
a phrase in which is strikingly apparent 
the inherent weakness of realism. Cer- 
tainly not from experience, not from 
reason, not from any examination of the 
principles of art, not, indeed, from any 
source save his own baseless theories, 
has the realist obtained the idea that all 
things are of equal importance in fiction ; 
yet there is no tenet of its creed which 
in practice realism follows more slavy- 
ishly. It has even, for the most part, 
gone ‘beyond its own theory, and con- 
cerned itself chiefly with proving that 
the trifling things were equal to the 
most momentous experiences, being ap- 
parently convinced that the greater were 
able to take care of themselves. 


VIL. 


To return to the claim that the age 
will listen and give heed only to real- 
ism, there is at least sufficient evidence 
that the spirit of the time is not so pow- 
erful as to make it impossible for the 
writer of fiction to rise above it. The 
“Return of the Native,” that novel of 
sufficient artistic merit to give distinc- 
tion to the fiction of a generation, may 
serve as one modern instance; “ Lorna 
Doone,” with its warmly romantic hero- 
ism ; “Guerndale,” book of splendidly im- 
aginative possibilities ; ‘The Midge,” ten- 
der as a wind-flower blown in a New 
England spring ; ‘“ Ramona,” in which 
even the obtrusively prominent philan- 
thropy cannot smother the genuine pas- 
sion ; “Prince Otto,” delicious idyl of 
royalty ; “The Grandissimes,” for the 
value of which there is no measure, un- 
less we say it is worth the life of a score 
of men, with no mean number of other 
novels which will occur to every reader 
of fiction—show how possible still is ar- 
tistic creation, despite whatever lack of 
favorable conditions. That the works 
of the idealist will be awarded a hearing 
is no less shown by facts. None of the 
books just mentioned has lacked for 
recognition, not only deep, but wide. 
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“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” that 
live coal from the altar of genius, was 
given to the world nearly thirty years 
ago; it is only to-day, when realism 
vaunteth itself in the streets, that this 
book has come to be widely appreciated 
and that new editions have been eagerly 
received on both sides of the Atlantic. 
How warmly have been welcomed, too, 
the recently issued translations of “Pére 
Goriot,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” and other 
of Balzac’s tales in which even the real- 
ists are constrained to recognize—and, 
of course, to lament—the presence of 
emotion and romance. One easily re- 
calls, also, the immense success of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” which certainly had little to rec- 
ommend it save that it was a protest 
and a reaction against realism ; of “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” least meritorious 
of the fictions of one of the greatest of 
living English writers, yet informed by 
a fancy so lofty as almost to reach to 
the heights of imagination ; and of the 
popularity of even such sensational and 
rubbishy fantasies as “King Solomon’s 
Mines” and “She.” Realism has in- 
sisted so incessantly upon the need of 
being absolutely truthful that nothing 
short of the impossibility of its fulfilling 
its own demands could save it from be- 
coming infinitely tedious, and the reac- 
tion from its tiresome restraint has car- 
ried readers even to extremes that might 
seem absurd. It is to art that human- 
ity turns to be delivered from the self it 
would not be. Confronted with failures, 
shams, disappointments, and with that 
worst of earthly disillusions, the vision 
of self, it is for a promise of higher pos- 
sibilities, for the assurance that better 
things lie within the limits of human 
achievement, that man turns eagerly to 
art. Hence it is that works which por- 
tray noble emotions, which prove the 
truth of strenuous ideals, can never fail 
of reaching humanity or of touching it 
deeply. 

It has somewhere been said that “ it 
remained for realism to assert that fi- 
delity to experience and probability of 
motive are essential conditions of a 
great imaginative literature.” As a 
matter of fact, the most that realism 
can claim to have done is to have for- 
mulated the obvious truth, already tac- 
itly observed in the practice of the most 
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romantic of writers of note, that we live 
in an age which is acute in detecting 
faults of technique and not imaginative 
enough to overlook them. The entire 
grounds for objecting to realism might 
not unfairly be summed up in the charge 
that it is not imaginative literature at 
all. It is worth while to compare this 
statement with the remark of Henry 
James, apropos of “ Madame Bovary,” 
“that here the theory seems to have 
been invented after the fact.” This is, 
in a manner, the whole secret. It surely 
can hardly be claimed that, until modern 
realism was shaped by Gustave Flau- 
bert, the principle “that fidelity to ex- 
perience and probability of motive are 
essential conditions of a great imagi- 
native literature ” was unknown. With 
Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, Fielding, 
Thackeray, Goldsmith, and a host of 
others on our library-shelves, such a 
position is palpably absurd. It is only 
true that it remained for realism, having 
lost the practice of this principle, to 
endeavor to hide the fact by the more 
strenuously insisting upon it in theory. 


. The age brought it forth and endowed 


it with a self-consciousness in virtue 
of which it quickly found itself naked 
and ashamed ; and the garment of fig- 
leaves which it has woven is the theory 
by which it excuses its existence. 

That the popularity and the influence 
of the modern realistic school are gen- 
erally both somewhat over-estimated 
seems true, yet there are obvious rea- 
sons why it is to be expected that the 
error should be widely received. Uncul- 
tivated and unimaginative people find a 
simple and innocent pleasure in the rec- 
ognition of the objects which an artist 
has made the language of his thought, 
and in detecting in them any sort of 
familiarity. Who has not at art-exhibi- 
tions seen the guilelessly silly women 
who eagerly point out one thing after 
another with the pathetically naive ex- 
clamations: ‘“‘See, there is a cow!” 
“Why, that is Bunscome’s_ barn!” 
“Oh, do look! If here isn’t the Public 
Garden!” It is to precisely this feel- 
ing, natural enough, but surely not 
artistically appreciative, that so-called 
realism chiefly appeals. It pleases the 
sluggish mind of the intellectual bour- 
geoisie to discover embalmed in print 


trifles which are obvious enough to be 
familiar to even their understanding, 
and small enough to come within the 
limits of their comprehension. It grat- 
ifies their childish vanity with all the 
sense of original discovery to find in the 
pages of a novel precisely the words a 
next-door neighbor said this morning. 
The words may have no especial signifi- 
cance, no beauty, no relevancy, but these 
worthy people know what they are and 
feel the rare joy of appreciation—a bliss 
which, in imaginative literature, would 
be utterly denied them ; an emotion so 
shallow and so absolutely unzesthetic as 
to be as far beneath the dignity of art 
as the joy of an idiot over a bunch of 
windlestraws. “Small beer for small 
souls” would be a not inappropriate 
motto for these catalogues of common- 
place nothings, recorded with painful 
minuteness. 


IX. 


One never gets very far in any minute 
discussion of realism without coming 
upon the question of plot. It is one of 
the whims of certain representatives of 
the school to insist that all stories have 
been told ; but in reply it is surely com- 
petent to rejoin that every tale is like a 
sphere, in that it may be looked at from 
an infinite number of points, and that it 
is the writer’s way of treatment which 
determines the value of a work of fiction 
now, as it did in the beginning. Indeed, 
the novelist of to-day has over his liter- 
ary predecessors a definite advantage in 
the fact that the stories have been all 
told, since attention is now so much the 
less likely to be caught and absorbed by 
mere situations, by mere effective inci- 
dents, by the accidents of the novel ; and 
there is, therefore, the better opportu- 
nity for the essential, the impress of the 
master’s hand, to attract and to hold the 
attention of which it alone is worthy. 
Had marble figures been unknown be- 
fore the days of Phidias, simple amaze- 
ment and curiosity at the fact that of 
stone he had fashioned the likeness of 
a man would have obscured the beauty 
and worth of his work, so that its true 
artistic message might not have been 
perceived. The sculptor who desired to 
appeal only to the lower qualities of as- 
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tonishment and curiosity might regret 
‘hat he was not the first to devise the 
use of the conventions of his art ; and, in 
the same way, the novelist who addresses 
himself but to the surprise and to the 
superficial interest of his readers will 
have cause to lament that to him it is 
not given first to introduce his fellows to 
a novel tale. The true artist can afford 
to smile at such considerations, since he 
aims to touch higher faculties, and to 
impress rather by the way in which he 
does it than by what he does. 

It is, of course, to something higher 
than to mere mechanical methods that 
this truth extends. Simple excellence 
of workmanship does, in and for itself, 
exert a certain influence upon the im- 
agination by begetting pure sensuous 
pleasure ; but the deeper intent of the 
artist, the means by which he speaks to 
the imagination, the emotions which it 
is his purpose to arouse, constitute the 
higher forms of his method, and in them 
lies the true essence of original genius. 
These things are developed rather than 
in any exact sense learned ; and when ap- 
pears a writer in whom show themselves 
strong powers of impressing upon the 
clay of human life, endlessly remodelled 
and reworked, the intents and desires of 
his mind and emotions, he is the true 
originator, the genius who gives a new 
revelation in each work that he pro- 
duces. The stories may have all been 
told, but as he tells them they become 
as fresh as if then for the first time in- 
vented and narrated. There is no longer 
a question of novelty ; this is the work 
of a master, and the work of a master is 
always new. 


i 


A worp should be said here, since it 
has not been said earlier, of the distor- 
tion of standards by realism, and its 
destruction of proportions. The atten- 
tion of the writer being fixed on trifles, 
he unconsciously destroys all true values 
by giving to things unworthy of notice 
a prominence wholly false. Realism is 
apt, moreover, to substitute scruples for 
principles, conventionalities for convic- 
tions, and social canons for ethical laws ; 
selecting here, as always, the outward 
and obvious rather than the inner and 
unseen. Even when it assumes to deal 
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with great moral issues, it is usually 
quibbling in the most pitiably trivial 
fashion. The ethical principles with 
which it deals must be small enough to 
fit the slides of the microscope, and 
to the moral law, as interpreted by the 
senses alone, it is impossible to impart 
dignity or impressiveness. All great 
moral issues, moreover, call for heroism, 
and heroism is too unusual and eccen- 
tric for the realist’s consideration. As 
a matter of fact, realism is not true to 
its own professions because this is im- 
possible ; but in so far as it is consistent 
it can do little more than to concern 
itself with such laws as obviously govern 
the surface of life which alone they 
grasp. 

Looking at life, moreover, always in- 
tellectually, and never imaginatively, the 
realistic writer is untrue also in that he 
stands in an objective mood towurd his 
characters. That we shall understand 
the true significance of a word or of 
an act, it is necessary to apprehend the 
mood of the speaker or doer, and that, 
too, in the most intimately subjective 
way. The expression of the first love 
of an ignorant, uncouth girl may, to one 
who does not imaginatively share her 
feelings, appear simply ludicrous ; yet, 
surely, he who enters into the emotions 
of her heart will perceive that the maid- 
enly shrinking and passion which strug- 
gle for expression are as glorious and 
as sacred as those shown by the sweetly 
tender murmurings of an Undine or 
a Hilda. Has realism compared the 
eternal truth, then, or merely a trivial 
shadow of passing illusion, when it so 
perfectly presents the outward form and 
appearance of such a confession that the 
inner secret is lost sight of? It is not 
difficult to make the accidents obscure 
the essentials, especially since the ten- 
dency to do this is the besetting sin of 
all careless observers of life. The fatal 
error of regarding the surface as more 
real than what lies below is common 
enough ; but surely it should be the 
mission of art rather to correct than to 
foster this mistake. 


XI. 
Mvcx might still be said of the faults 
of realism, but there is little need of 
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examining the minor defects of that 
which is already seen to be false in its 
essential principles. In the ultimate 
judgment the whole issue between 
realism and idealism must be decided 
upon the relative success of the two 
methods in reaching the emotion 
through the imagination. Time has 
hitherto decided always in favor of art 
which appeals to human feeling, and it 
has, for the sake of this supreme qual- 
ity, forgiven much offence against the 
human intellect. If there were no other 
reason for this, it is to be remembered 
that the understanding removes con- 
stantly from point to point ; advances, 
optimists believe ; at least, remains fixed 
nowhere ; while the emotions, the senti- 
ment, the passions of mankind are es- 
sentially the same from age to age. We 
outgrow the knowledge of our ances- 
tors, but the passion which their art 
embodies is our passion. Emotion is 
the salt of immortality, without which 
nothing can be preserved ; and although 
the highest and most inspiring form of 
art is that in which the intellect has 
rendered the most effective service, it is 
by the force of the imaginative and the 
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passionate qualities that it is immortwl. 
Given this, it can hardly be made tow 
intellectual, too exact, too realistic ; but 
emotional it must be, first, last, and al- 
ways. 

All that has been said in this paper 
has been said a hundred times before, 
in one way and another, and one man— 
almost a god—has, in half a dozen lines, 
summed up the whole matter of the dif- 
ference between the outer vision of re- 
alism and the inward perception of 
idealism. What are the dust and ashes 
of realism beside the living fire of these 
sublimely glowing words of William 
Blake ? 

“T assert for myself that I do not 
behold the outward creation; that to 
me it is hinderance, and not action. 
‘What !’ it will be questioned, ‘ when 
the sun rises do you not see a round 
disk of fire, somewhat like a guinea?’ 
Oh, no,no! I see an innumerable com- 
pany of the heavenly host, crying, ‘ Ho- 
ly, holy, holy, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty!’ I question not my corpore- 
al eye any more than I would question 
a window. I look through it, not with 
it.” 


FATHER ACACIO’S LITTLE GAME. 


By Lizzie W. Champney. 


the adobe cloister of 
Santa Cruz in much 
tribulation of spirit. 
The place was a 
Spanish mission in 
what we are accus- 
tomed to call the 
wild, new West, forgetting that Fran- 
ciscan friars converted the Indians here 
before the Pilgrims landed on Plym- 
outh Rock. The pueblo of Santa Cruz 
was one of the towns of the building 
Indians, scattered up and down the 
yellow Rio Grande, not far from the 
ancient city of Santa Fé; and Father 
Acacio was pondering, as he walked, 
how best to teach his charge the dog- 





mas of his holy religion, while in the 
east Miles Standish and the men of his 
ilk were solving the Indian problem in 
the more popular way—by “first falling 
upon their own knees, and then falling 
upon the aborigines.” 

One of our astute governors of New 
Mexico sold as wrapping-paper the old 
Spanish archives, so that little remains 
but tradition of the work of these early 
missionaries, beyond the history that 
certain “Friers of St Francis moued 
with a zeale of charity, and a desire to 
saue soules, craued license of the Vice 
Roy of Nueva Espanna to go to the sayd 
townes and to endeavour to learne their 
language to baptize them and to preach 
the holy Gospel unto them.” 
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Tradition alone tells how the devoted 
band who followed the first explorers 
accomplished their mission, and we can- 
not vouch for the truth of this little 
story of Father Acacio; certainly his 
system was never approved by his su- 
perior or his fellow-laborers, and need 
cast no reflections on them, though a 
more honest man at heart, or one more 
zealous for his faith, never trod a mis- 
taken path. 

Father Acacio had been greatly aided 
in this enterprise by his friend the 
Spanish Governor of New Mexico, Don 
Juan de , who had his own reasons, 
based in worldly wisdom, for the con- 
verting of the savages who filled the 
pueblos ground him. Don Juan had as- 
signed him a large parish and a small 
chapel, and the good padre’s heart had 
swelled with joy as he saw the fields 
about him white for the harvest. But 
now, after laboring for three years, he 
was obliged, with chagrin, to count his 
converts on the fingers of one hand ; 
and of these, only little Candelaria, the 
chief’s daughter, could answer a question 
in the catechism. Now, to complete his 
mortification, a runner had brought him 
a letter from the Bishop of Santa Fé, 
saying that he was about to start on a 
tour of the churches, confirming postu- 
lants, catechising and baptizing con- 
verts. He trusted to find at Santa Cruz 
a goodly number of catechumens as the 
fruit of Father Acacio’s long ministry. 
The Bishop would begin in June with 
the lower Rio Grande pueblos, and 
would reach Santa Cruz about harvest- 
time. He would be accompanied in this 
tour by his excellency the Governor, 
who was eager to see what progress had 
been made in the Christianizing and 
civilizing of his Indian subjects. With 
this letter came a brief, confidential one 
from the Governor. 

He wrote that the good Bishop, saint- 
ed be his name, was growing old and 
feeble, and was hardly sufficient for the 
place he occupied. The Governor had 
advised his choosing as a colleague the 
most successful of the missionaries in 
the surrounding pueblos, and it was the 
friendly intention of this letter to ad- 
vise Father Acacio of the chances before 
him. The Governor hinted of the prob- 
able succession of the colleague to the 
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bishopric, and recalled their old friend- 
ship when students at Salamanca. “ Ah! 
my Acacio,” he wrote, “ what rare games 
of cards we used to have! There is no 
one in Santa Fé who has your skill. If 
I could but play with you once an even- 
ing, it would give new zest to life. Dis- 
play now the astuteness for which you 
were so remarkable as a youth, and we 
shall enjoy many a game together when 
you occupy the highest clerical seat in 
New Spain.” A sunny smile crept around 
the corners of Padre Acacio’s mouth at 
this reference to their student friendship. 

“T was the brighter then,” he said 
to himself, triumphantly. “Ah! how 
many times I have beaten him at om- 
bre behind the Capilla San Bartolomé. 
Sacred image del Pilar, but those were 
blessed days!” Father Acacio’s hand 
sought the folds of his robe and brought. 
from an inner pocket, not a breviary, 
but a well-thumbed pack of cards. He 
shuffled them in silence; and seating 
himself in a shady angle under a helio- 
trope over ten feet high, where the flar- 
ing Mexican sage of the cloister gar- 
den would not dazzle his eyes, then and 
there dealt himself a good hand. Then 
he replaced the pack, with a sigh, and 
passed into the church, remembering, as 
the bell pealed out, that he had set aside 
this morning for instructing his people 
in the catechism, and had made an es- 
pecially eloquent appeal to all present 
on Sunday, had even sent the altar- 
boys through the pueblo with the an- 
nouncement that indulgences would be 
granted to those who came. The cay- 
ernous mud church was quite empty as 
he entered, and his heart sank within 
him as he thought that even pretty Can- 
delaria had deserted him. There was 
nothing for him to do but to wait. He 
sat down in the rude open confessional, 
and to pass away the time took out his 
cards again and began a game of soli- 
taire. 

Presently the bell ceased ringing, and 
he heard footsteps in the organ-loft (so 
called, though it boasted no organ)— 
light, skipping footsteps, not to be mis- 
taken for the halting gait of old Isidor, 
the bell-ringer. Father Acacio had hard- 
ly time to hustle his cards into the sleeve 
of his gown when Candelaria was at his 
side. 
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“Why, child, is it you who have rung 
the bell ?” the priest asked. ‘“ Where is 
Isidor ?” 

“Where everyone else in the village is,” 
replied the girl; “at the ghost-gamble.” 

“The ghost-gamble! What, pray, is 
that ?” 

“It is a custom we have borrowed 
from the Northern Indians. When a 
man dies his property is arranged in 
bundles; his nearest relative takes the 
part of the ghost, and all others take 
their turn in playing with him, with 
marked plum-seeds, for the bundles.” 

“Ts it a good game?” asked the 
padre, absent-mindedly. “ Howdo you 
play it?” 

“ There are eight plum-seeds ; two are 
black on one side and white on the 
other, two are marked with spots, two 
with the heads of buffaloes, two with 
half-moons. You rattle them in a box 
and throw them; each combination 
counts differently, but if you have up 
the two moons, and a buffalo’s head, 
two plain ones and two black spots, that 
is best.” 

“T see,” said Father Acacio, “it is a 
good game; but, Santiago preserve us ! 
this people is entirely given to gam- 
bling. They would stake their souls 
with Satan ; and win them from him, too, 
for they are not stupid at play. If they 
were only half as bright at learning the 
catechism! Well, there is one comfort, 
all the other missionaries have the same 
material to deal with, and no one of 
them can have such a promising neo- 
phyteas my Candelaria. Come, my child, 
recite to me the seven deadly sins.” 

Candelaria’s fawn-like eyes assumed a 
look of mischievous pleading. “If Ido 
not miss any of my seven deadly sins,” 
she said, “nor the six sins against the 
Holy Ghost, my five sorrowful mysteries, 
my four sins crying for vengeance, the 
three evangelical counsels, my two pray- 
ers to the Virgin Mary, and the one 
original sin—” 

Unconsciously, while she spoke Father 
Acacio was counting on his fingers: 
“Seven-six-five-four-trey-deuce-ace, thai 
makes almost a sequence.” 

But Candelaria proceeded eagerly : 
“Tf I say all these, good Father Acacio, 
will you teach me the little game you 
were playing all by yourself just now ?” 


FATHER ACACIO’S LITTLE GAME. 


The worthy father started as though 
a tarantula had stung him. ‘“ What 
little game?” he asked, almost angrily. 

“When I was ringing the bell in the 
organ-loft,” Candelaria replied, humbly, 
but with gentle insistence, “I thought 
at first it was your breviary, for there 
were pictures of the saints. Is it not 
so? But Isaw soon that it was a game, 
like ours of plum-stones, for you mixed 
them and counted them so. Ah! let 
me see the little pictures, good Father 
Acacio ?” 

Mechanically the padre took the cards 
from his sleeve and spread them upon 
his lap, while Candelaria, kneeling, re- 
garded them with silent admiration. 
They were cards of the ancient pattern, 
bearing, instead of hearts, spades, dia- 
monds, and clubs, cups, gold pieces, 
swords, and cudgels. These devices are 
still retained on Spanish cards, while 
other nations have adopted other signs. 

Candelaria crossed herself in awe be- 
fore a particularly ugly queen of swords. 
“Tt is the blessed Virgin of Dolors, is it 
not ?” she asked ; and he with the club 
is San Cristofero, and he with the cup 
San Ignacio, is it notso? And what do 
all the little pictures signify ?” 

“The cups,” said the padre, “and the 
money stand for the two theologiec virt- 
ues, Faith and Charity ; the swords and 
clubs for the two cardinal virtues, Jus- 
tice and Fortitude.” 

So far the father spoke truly, for this 
was the accepted derivation of these 
symbols ; but when Candelaria clapped 
her hands in glee and exclaimed, “I 
perceive! I see! it is a little game to 
teach the catechism—is it not so?” 
then Satan entered into the priest (or 
was it, rather, an inspiration from his 
patron saint?) and he replied, “ Yes, 
Candelaria, one may learn the whole 
way of blessedness from these little pict- 
ures. We will call them the ‘Joyful 
Mysteries,’ and, if you are very diligent, 
I will teach them to you.” An old Do- 
minican jingle, or numerical catechism, 
came to his mind, and laying the cards 
out in regular sequence he caused her 
to repeat after him : 

“Dic mihi quid sit unus? Unus est 
verus Deus qui in ccelis regnat. 

* Duo? Due sunt Moysis tabule. 

“Tres? Patriarche tres. 
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“Quatuor? Quatuor Evangeliste. 

“Quinque? Quinque prudentes vir- 
gines. 

“Sex? Sex hydre posite in Cana 
Galilee. 

“Septem? Septem sacramenta. 

“Octo? Octo Beatitudines. 

“Novem? Angelorum chorus. 

“Decem? Decem precepta Deca- 
logi.” 

This he combined dextrously with the 
Mexican game of monte, so that in half 
an hour Candelaria was gambling skil- 
fully—the father staking his money on 
the five prudent virgins, and Candelaria 
on the three patriarchs. At the close of 
the game Candelaria said she had never 
had so enjoyable a lesson, and was sure 
if the good padre would teach the cate- 
chism in that way, not the children alone, 
but the warriors, the medicine-men, and 
the chiefs would flock to the lessons. 
Father Acacio’s heart sang jubilate ; al- 
ready it might be said that he “ viewed 
his triumph from afar and seized it with 
his eye.” He retired to the cloister 
garden, not to gather cactus for self- 
flagellation, but to elaborate his little 
game. 

A little management was necessary to 
prepare the neophytes for their final ex- 
amination, after the selections which he 
had made for them from the catechism 
had been thoroughly committed to mem- 
ory, without betraying the machinery 
by which they had been learned. 

The assistance of the object-lessons 
had been so implicitly relied upon that 
Father Acacio found it absolutely impos- 
sible to elicit an answer without exhib- 
iting the cards. He at last hit upon the 
expedient of seating the Bishop and his 
suite in front and facing the congrega- 
tion, and of secreting Candelaria in the 
confessional just behind them, where, 
like a jack-in-the-box, she thrust out the 
card or cards suggesting the required 
answer in full view of his people, but 
unseen by the catechists. Several re- 
hearsals assured him of the success of 
this plan. 

The great day arrived. The Bishop, 
a feeble, tottering old man, leaned 
heavily upon the padre’s arm as he was 
shown the neat garden with its orderly 
rows of chilli and onions. He dozed 
comfortably in the garden-seat under 


the giant heliotrope, while the Govern- 
or slapped Acacio affectionately on the 
shoulder and told him of the ill-success 
of all the other missionaries whom they 
had visited. The good Bishop had been 
scandalized by the devices to which the 
missionaries had resorted to gain their 
converts. At Taos they had been per- 
mitted to as good as canonize their hero, 
Montezuma, worshipping him in equal 
honor with San Geronimo. At Laguna 
the festivals of the saints were celebrated 
with heathen dances, and the Zootheistic 
fetiches were allowed a place on the 
high altar. 

Father Acacio professed himself great- 
ly shocked at such crooked practices, 
and asked whether many of the converts 
had made commendable progress in the 
catechism. 

* Alas! no,” replied the Bishop, sud- 
denly waking up; “they have with one 
accord relinquished attempts to teach 
the dogmas of our holy religion.” 

Padre Acacio smiled serenely and led 
his guests into the church, already filling 
fast with his spiritual children. He 
seated his guests, and the bombardment 
of questions and answers waged merrily, 
to the complete stupefaction of the 
Bishop, who could hardly believe his 
ears. The triumphant priest could not 
forbear occasionally casting a glance 
over his shoulder at his colleague, Can- 
delaria, who smiled and nodded at him 
from behind the red-calico curtains. 
How clever she was, and how affection- 
ate! He had hinted to her the possi- 
bility of his removal to a higher sphere 
of usefulness, and the tears had stood in 
her eyes. ‘Blessed father!” she had 
said, ‘how I shall miss you, and with 
whom shall we play the adorable little 
game ?” 

“Dear child,” Acacio had replied, 
“ we need not be separated. If you wish 
you shall go to Santa Fé with me, and 
teach the little game to Indian girls as 
the superior of a convent of holy nuns.” 

Father Acacio had painted Santa Fé 
in such brilliant colors that the girl had 
expressed her entire willingness to fol- 
low him thither. What a treasure she 
was! The padre could hardly keep his 
attention on the catechism for thinking 
of her, and yet his converts were doing 
him honor beyond his own expectation. 
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There were some slight slips, as when 
the head choir-boy, confused by the like 
numbers, gave Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders, and Matrimony as the 
seven deadly sins ; and Pride, Covetous- 
ness, Lust, Wrath, Gluttony, Envy, and 
Sloth as the sacraments. Old Isidor, 
being asked “For what did Judas be- 
tray his Master ?” fixing his eyes on the 
three ten-spots extended by Candelaria 
for his help, replied, “Ten gold pieces, 
ten cups, and ten swords.” But as a 
general thing all went swimmingly. 
The Governor regarded his friend at 
first with pride and admiration, which 
changed after a time to surprise, and 
finally to a puzzled doubt and down- 
right suspicion. These converts were 
too preternaturally bright, there must 
be some little game which did not ap- 
pear on the surface. The answer proper 
to Purgatory might be given to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What is the sacrament of Matri- 
mony?” for he had himself found that 
relation “A place of punishment, where 
souls suffer before they go to heaven” 
(Dofia Anastasia was dead now, rest 
her soul!); but when Wilful Murder, 
Oppression of the Poor, and Defrauding 
the Laborer of his Wages were given 
instead of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedi- 
ence, as the particular virtues of a good 
friar, he began to feel a certain inco- 
herence in the questions and answers. 
It was at this point that he followed 
Father Acacio’s frequently returning 
gaze to the confessional, and thought at 
first that he saw a vision of angels in 
Candelaria’s pretty face. From this 
time on, to the priest’s consternation, 
the Governor paid no attention to the 
catechism, but watched with rapture the 
padre’s charming accessory as she made 
her signals. At last Father Acacio’s 
little game was perfectly clear to him, 


and he knew not which toadmire most— 
the genius of its inventor, or the beauty 
of the chief assistant. 

When, after the close of the exercises 
in the church, Father Acacio sought his 
friend, to bid him to a modest feast pre- 
pared in the refectory, he found him, 
after long search, playing monte with 
Candelaria behind the great cross in the 
Campo Santo. 

“Not a word of this to the Bishop,” 
he besought ; and his excellency swore 
by all that was sacred that wild horses 
should not drag the secret from him. 

But when, a little later, 2 commission 
came to Father Acacio, stating “‘ That 
whereas he had shown such great zeale 
and good success in converting the sav- 
ages, therefore it had been thought best 
to remove him to a fielde more com- 
mensurate to his talents—even to the 
distant towne of Taos, whose warriors 
were thought to be very ill affected to 
the Spanish government and were by 
some sayd to be on the verge of insur- 
rection ”—this paper, which, instead 
of calling him to the capital, banished 
him still farther into the wilderness, 
this paper was signed, not alone by the 
Bishop, but also by his perfidious friend 
the Governor. 

Had he forgotten his former desire to 
have a partner at monte, with whom to 
while away the long evenings? Not at 
all ; nor was Candelaria disappointed in 
her desire to see the capital of New 
Spain, Santa Fé, “the city of the holy 
faith.” The ancient chronicles tell how 
more than one of the early officials 
“took to themselves wives of the 
chieftainesses of that countrie,” and it is 
to be presumed that the Governor and 
Candelaria kept their knowledge of the 
catechism alive, and taught it to their 
children by the help of Father Acacio’s 
Little Game. 
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AA CREAM POR THE TEETH 


THE BLUE JAR AND WHITE SPOON. 


FFICERS of the Army and Navy, Chemists, Engineers, Physicians, Prominent Actors 

and Artists, Ministers of the Gospel, Railway Magnates, Judges, Senators, Professors 

of Dental Colleges, Bankers and Merchants, notable Ladies, and refined people every- 

where have been pleased not only with the snowy-white creamy Zonweiss, but the beau- 
tiful blue jar containing it, and its little white spoon for putting it on the brush. 


ZONWEISS IS MADE FROM NEW MATERIALS. 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 





FROM SENATOR COGGESHALL.—‘I take pleasure in recommending Zonweiss on 
account of its efficacy and purity.” 

FROM MRS. GEN, LOGAN’S DENTIST, DR, E. $8, CARROLL, Washington, D. C.—“ I 
have had Zonweiss analyzed. It is the most perfect dentrifice I have ever seen,” 





Zonweiss can be obtained of Druggists, or will be sent by MAIL, on receipt of 35 cents, 
By JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Operative Chemists, 23 Cedar Street N. Y. 
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By Rouiiel Appointment 
to H. M. the Queen : 
of England. 





LADIES’ TAILOR. 
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By Special Seals to 
H. 1. M. the Empress 
of Russia. 





210 FirtH Ave., N. Y., AND BELLEvuE Ave., Newport, R. I. 

















THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
ie ome acquainted with its utility an conveni- 
ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES 
It will be found as handy to have in the boudotr, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING Or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., a8 in the laundry or kitchen. 
NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 
Sold by all first-class rs, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not for upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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THE TUXEDO SUIT 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


This complete 
costume of orig- 
inal design— 
novel, elegant and 
graceful —consist- 
ing of Cap, 
Blouse, Skirt and 
Sash, is knitted 
of the finest 





TUX 





From its texture 
it is especially 
adapted for Lawn 
Tennis, Yachting, 
Rowing, Gym- 
nasium. 
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worsted materials 
in patterns to 
match through- 
out. It is made 
in a varied assort- 
ment of colors 
and in sizes for 12 
years and up- 
wards. 
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From its texture 
it is especially 
adapted for Moun- 
tain and Seashore 
Wear, and all 
Athletic and Out- 
door Sports. 


Descriptive Circular sent on Application. 





FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 























EW designs of Gem Jewelry in unusual variety of form and color in 


the grouping of diamonds with other gems, the arrangement of clusters, 
introduction of enamelling, ete. Some particularly fine sapphires and 
emeralds are now in stock. 

The arrangements of the house are very thorough for submitting precious 
stones on approval to persons at all the summer resorts. Reference should be 
mentioned except by customers or others known to the house, and a limit of 
price given, Strangers passing through Philadelphia are cordially invited to 


visit the store. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, Chestnut Street, cor. 12th, Philadelphia. 


A Reliable Wine of Coca, | Only a Limited Number Made Every Year. 


“A wineglassful of this tonic, taken when one is exhausted FULL DRESS STR AIGHT-CUT. 


and worn out, acts as a most excellent restorative; it gives a 
feeling of rest and relief, and there is no reaction and no sub- i P 
sequent depression. A general feeling of pleasantness is the Unquestionably the choicest CIGARETTE manufac- 
result. I have discarded other wines of coca and use this tured. 

alone. It is Thurber, Whyland & Co.'s preparation.” | Under no circumstances will the high standard of 


Ttali \. 
(Italics ours.) these goods be changed. 


COCANIZED BEEF, WINE, AND IRON, | these ciGaRErTEs although costing more than 


Our preparation is manufactured from the pure juice of the others, are well worth the difference asked, and 
grape as the basis, and each pint contains the nutritive prin- always give the most entire satisfaction. 
ciples of one and one-half ounces of fresh beef, combined with me : 
sixteen grains of the citrate of iron. Experience has shown No one should be without them. 
that when taken for a long time, iron is most efficacious in | Packed—20 cigarettes, 
small doses. Knowing also from experience the beneficial 
effects of cocaine in all reduced states of the system, we have 
added to each pint of our Beef, Wine, and Iron, two grains of CROSS-COUNTRY (1eW) for the § ADDLE 
the hydrochlorate of cocaine, so that our preparation is, as its 
name expresses, a Cocanized Beef, Wine, and Iron. — AND THE—— 


sun propor ACILLICIDE ELIXIR, euce | A1WaYS popular “FULL DRESS” Package 


of quinine and coca, and for the cure of Ma’arial Affections it 
is unsurpassed by any other combination, and, therefore, In- 


termittent Fever, Neuralgia of malarial origin, and Headache KINNEY TOB ACCO CO., N ew York, 


of like cause are quickly relieved by its use. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. SUCCESSORS TO KINNEY BROS. 











THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., N. Y. 2 Send 15 Cents for Sample Package. 
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ESTABLISHED 1852 
OFFICES:COR FULTON & WILLIAMSUIE 
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SKETCHING OUTFITS® 
OF ALLKINDS 


TUBE COLORS: WATER ColoRS-CRAYONSH 
DRAWINGPAPER-CANVASDRUSHES-01h53 NEDIUNS: 
MATHEMATICALs. INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
FRESC CLORS: FINE VARNISHES |i 


Corresbondence inviled-Catalogues of our different 


departments 16 responsible barlies. 
Is COFFIN:-DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPH'S' ChICAGO 
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EDWIN C. BURT & CO0.’S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
anduse. Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 
in Style, Cost no more than any other 
Fine Shoes. 










CAUTION .—Genuine have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 
stamped on LINING and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
WARRANTED 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 
All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, Toe, or Heel. 
If you cannot get our make of shoes from you) 
dealer, send address for} directions how to procure 


hem 
“EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NHW YORK. 
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The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
ient and low Fone Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single horse t or pair. andy for 
one person or more. Handy to load or unload. 
oe Sor Free wen “How to purchase direct 
from the manufact 


BRADLEY & C0 










’ SYRACUSE Y. 
68 Murray St., ot York. 
8828. Market St. Boston. 
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Copyrighted, 1886, pi R. HOLLINGS & Co. 
* Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.” 


TEE NEW LUMINARYW, 
For Parlors, Libraries, and Pianos. 


Send 2c, stamp for circular. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers and Imvorters, 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Special August and September Offer of 


The Art Amateur 


‘The Best Practical Art Magazine.”’ 


10 Rich Numbers. 


We have a limited quantity of broken sets of The Art Amateur 
(many of them recent) which we wish to clear from our shelves. 
Each set includes ten different numbers (some a little shelf- 
worn), and contains at least 


6 Colored Plates 


most artistically reproduced from original paintings, and in- 
tended for Studies or for Framing, Two Hundred Pages of 
fine illustrations and valuable letterpress, relating to all the 
various branches of Decorative Art ; and more than 


80 Pages of Designs 


(working size) for Oil and Water Color Painting, China Paint- 
ing, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, Art Needlework, etc., 
etc., etc. The regular price of these numbers is $3.50, 
but during August and September we will supply them 


All for $1.00!! 


This offer is strictly limited to August and September, 1887, 
and this advertisement must invariably be cut out and 
inclosed with the remittance. Moreover, we reserve the 
right to return the money if more orders are received than our 
limited stock will enable us to fill. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ONE DAY’S WEAVING,—One of 
the most delightful stories we have read for 
a long time.—Cleveland Leader. 
DRIFTING AND STEERING,—An 
admirable story and well sustained in all 
its parts. ~Predyterian, 
ARCHIE? $ SHADOW,.—Charming- 
ly written and very instructive.—Church 
Secreta ry. 
JOHN-JACK. —Buy it, and every 
ood, the house over ten years of age will 
rea 


| CANNEL G Ren ASM SS. 


—Congregationalist. 











Adapted to readers .rs from twelve to twenty 
years. 300 pages each, 12mo, illustrated. 
Each $1.25, post-paid. Sold by all Dealers. 





NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 


HORTHAND fy'sirorscnn 
11 pi fie Shen competent 
tuations procured.a t ARF FEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


T 0 K O i. 0 G ——— LADIES’ GUIDE. 


Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
The very best book for Agents. Sample pages free. Cloth, 
$2.00; morocco, $2.75. SANITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. 











For Reducing Family Expenses, — Our new 
90-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand School Books in proportion. Over 4000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 
quickly the different authors in the various branches of study. 
Mailed free on application. We also issue Roe: gg D” of 
prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Bo 

ARTHUR HIinps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, Nn. Y. City. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
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Cadies’ Fancy Work, 
Published monthly; sent for One year and the 
Priscilla Stamping Outfit 
Given FREE for only 50 cents. 

This outfit is equal in value to any $1 outfit ever of- 
fered. Itis furnished by T. E. PARKER, which alone 
guarantees it as represented. It contains choice pat- 
terns, all largeand useful. Sprays of flowers for scarf 
ends; outline designs ; tinsel designs; designs for flow- 
er painting; scallops; vines; set of 26 initials, &c., &c. 
All on large sheets of paper, with plenty of margin. 
Each outfit contains powder pad and instruction book; 
also, Parker’s Patent Method of Doing Stamping,— 
NO PAINT, NO POWDER, NO DAUB. It is the 
best outfit ever offered. = y ——teraaeeed money will 
be returned and paper sen 

SPECIAL. = Five subscribers to “The Modern 
Priscilla,” withou* outtit, $1. Six subscribers, with 
outfit, $1.5 0. 

Send stamps for premium list and get 4 clubs, 

Address PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass, 
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a antes IT NEWS STANDS 


JUST ISSUED: 


Second Edition. 
An Illustrated 


GRAMMAR OF 


the German Game 

of Cards. Model 

Games, German Card-Table Talk and Playing Cards. 
Crown 8% Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, $1.00, 


“The most delightful of all games.”—N. Y. Times. 
“Skat is a power in German life."—N. Y. Nation. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., NEW YORK, 


OSY HOMES! 


How to Build Them. 96 page 
book, showing designs of 10 low-cost 
houses, with color scheme, and 
valuable information for those who 
wish to get the most for their money. 
All designs especially engraved for 
this work. Post-paid, 30 cents. 

F. L. SMITH, Architect, 235 Washington St., Boston. 
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Prices reduced one-half. Eight new styles. 
NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 





A 12-inch Full = oe er $15.00. Former price, $25.00 
Semi-Frame........... - 8.00. os 17.00 

206 Inclined Axis. : sos “s 15.00 

= 6.00. “ 13.00 
6-inch Semi- een 3.00. 58 5.00 

8 styles 6-inch Paouaed Axis... 2.265. soe 4.00 


tz Just issued, a new catalogue, with several other reduc- 


tions and new styles. 

F 0 | , Its Advantages and Drawbacks. For the 
+ above candid book of free information, address 

oO. M. CROSBY, the author, 76 Park Place, New York. 
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(BUT ARE FRESH EVERY MONTH.) 
RosEBvUD INDIAN A@’cy, Dak., | CuIcaGo, ILu., Aug. 28, ’86. 
Dec. 30th, 1883. Messrs. WoounricyH & Co., 
Package of RipGrE’s Foon re- | Palmer, Mass. 
ceived, It did excellent service; Send me pamphlet entitled, 
in the case of two infants — “Healthful Hints,” 
“ a =e eg ipa "| as advertised in Chicago Herald. 
eon er ee Having been feeding RIDGE’s 
experience that I can heartily | : 
a it Foon, for the past week, to an 
nee Cities infant whose life was almost 
A wi Ph aici despaired of from cholera infan- 
a eine * |tum ; to-day, Iam pleased to say 
: CHAPMAN’S QUARRIES, Pa., | the babe is so much improved 
; June 29, 1886. | that it cries but very little, and 
Please send one large can/|is apparently in the best of 
($1.75) of RipGH’s Foop. The health, as it sleeps from early 


35 .65 1.25175 
sample you sent worked mica Pan until daylight. My wife 


Nloclrizhedis. 
ONEVERY Hee 
satisfactorily ; the child refusing | has been unable to nurse the 


It is undoubtedly trUel its mothers milk after being fed | child at all. We tried several 
won wt penne ag Aggie with RipGE’s Foop. Enclose | foods before using RIDGE’s. 

of Ridge’s y Aer than i. the use bill and will forward check. | Yours truly, 

of all the other foods combined. Cuas. H. OTT, M.D. | M. G. Ricnanps. 
Do not experiment with your Send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet 
child, but take the food that has entitled, “ Healthful Hints,»? sent FREE to any address. , 
stood the test of time. Mention ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
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Las,10984 Does notset quickly like the old style N H ; 
INGBS Giue ; has four times the strength. NO eating, 
These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arse- 
nals and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first- CUSTOMERS 
class manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all] 
kinds of fine work. VE 
_Pronounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. I OW 
Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for AN. 
family use. \ OTORE 
The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts of FOF WHAT 


the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don't be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are A FOR ING 
being put on the market; some with high-sounding names; others RepA YOUR 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare; their only - 
cry is: * Just as good as LePage’s.” It is the best recommendation eG Fu RNITURE, 


that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. could have of the merits of their ee gil G 
glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, red, ‘ LASS , 
yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. iy C HINA 











= IVORY. 

ee sR BOOKS, 

MEASURE if is LEATHER 

WPacons Y Ril‘ Mails Musical | 

HUMBUG Pa — ee Wa INSTRUMENTS 

Its strength is not approached by the ordinary mucilage. The ag GLUES peace ~ STATUARY, 
manor BY FHE XTEENM OSTO Cv &F &S 


shape of the bottle will commend it to the attention of every : 

counting-room, as it will not tip over easily and the neck is so \) : 4 ITISUNEQUALLED 

shaped that wiping the brush need not clog and gum the edges, and § : iT AGCO - These 

its price is within the reach of all. aa": 

0 the Trade :—LePage’s Mucilage is packed in dozens; three « 

dozen in a case. 

Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., - Gloucester, Mass. 
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Sample by mail 20 cents (stamps). Mention this Jou 
a 





GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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AKING Downe 


: MOST PERFECT MADE, The Only Baking Powder 
that does not contain Ammonia, Lime 
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| a . Scene in one of the Departments of the 

\ \ ' AKING POWDER COMPANY'S MANUFACTORY, 
\ \ THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

Ban \ Canning Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 


No better proof of the purity, strength, and healthfulness of DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER 
and SPECIAL FLAVORING EXTRACTS can be offered than that they are recommended for general family 
use by the following Heads of the great Universities and Public Food Analysts of the United States and Canada : 

Professors Doremus, Witthaus, and Bartley, of New York; White, of Georgia; Kedzie, of Michigan; Scheffner and 
Dettmer, of Missouri; Dwight, of Virginia; Babcock and Ordway, of Massachusetts ; Howard, Bohlander, and McKeown, of 
Ohio; Sabin, of Vermont; Austen and Wilbur, of New Jersey; Barker, of Pennsylvania; Collier, of Washington; Albrecht, 
of Louisiana; Everhart, of Texas; Hilgard, of California; Wheeler, Long, Delafontaine, Paton, and Mariner, of Illinois; 
Heyes and Rice, Canada. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO. 


NEW YorRsz. CHICAGO. sT. LOUIS. 
28 












































ee remarkably well- -preserved woman! Remarkably well-preserved! Looks like sixteen, though she’s 
sixty. Egad! She must have used Sapolio all her life! 


WHAT IS SAPOLIO ? 


It is a solid, handsome cake of House-cleaning Soap, which has no equal for all scouring purposes 
except the laundry. To use it is to valueit. What will Sapoliodo? Why it will clean paint, make oil- 
cloths bright, and give the floors, tables, and shelves a new appearance. It will take the grease off the 
dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things 
shine brightly. The wash-basin, the bath tub, even the 5 ny kitchen sink will be as clean as amew pin 

f you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever housekeeper and tryit. Beware of 
imitations. There is but one Sapolio. No. 11. (Copyright, March, 1877.] 








THE|MPROVED FLORIDA 





SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE MOTION 


Steam Heater 


4 The best, cheapest and most complete 
for dwellings, churches, schools and 
buildings. Self-feeding, automatic, 


the World. 





nActu & Estimates, 


350 
PIERCE, BUTLER rs PIERCE ; MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, SYRA principal cities. 








PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! Send for illustrated catalogue, to 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER, 


Known and acknowledged as the 
Leading Ice Cream Freezer of 


No zine in contact with the cream, 
but tinned surfaces instead; there- 


anti-clinker grate. No brick-work. i 
e Will oO a from 10 to 13 hours. Rett fore no fear of zinc poisoning by using 
Actual se. ~* CREAM FREEZE the White Mountain Freezer. Will 


freeze in one half the time of any other, 
producing cream of the jinest ity 
ever seen or tasted. Agencies in all 


i’ 00. . 00. p 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed directions. WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
_ Send two stamps for List of Presses, Type, Cards, 124 Hollis Street, NASHUA, N. H 
ag - rN. 





etc., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








For sale by dealers in ae and House-Furnishing Goods. 
them, the Press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. Manufactured only b: 
CH 


1525 Chestnut Street. 












Press 





4, 22, "84. 


Wegetable Strainer 


For Mashing Potatoes, Cranberries, Apple Sauce, Pump- 
kins, Starch, and in pressing the Juice from Grapes, 
Currents, and other Fruits for Jellies. Housekeepers 
will find it the 

HANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 





“THIS cheese --4 IS A REAL LITTLE TREASURE.” 


[Philad’a Public Ledger.] PHILADELPHIA COOKING SCHOOL, 


Si pga few days ago some one left one of your 
e enis ait ‘Frais and Vegetable Presses at my school on trial. 
used it to-day for the first, and find it the best thing of 
the kind I have ever used. Would you be kind enough to 
write me where they can 

be purchased? 

Respectfully yours, 

(Mrs.) S. L. RORER, 


Principat. 







Price, Fifty Cents. If your + ad does not keep 


ARLES F. HENIS CO., 148 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital, - . Be i 


Reserve for Re- Insurance and all other claims, : 


Surplus over all Liabilities, _.- 


- . $500,000 00 
1,248,984 44 
552,874 22 


. . . . . . . . 





Total Assets Seuminn gist, 1886, - 


82,301, S58 66. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HOME DEPARTMENT, 308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Cuas. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 

PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Brown, CRAIG &Co., San Francisco, 
S. W. DEPARTMENT, 


J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 





Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York. 
Age, 25. Amount, $10,000.00. 


'Yoo INSURANCE INVESTMENT BOND. 


For the above amount the total sum agreed to be paid shall not exceed $7,539.00 (payable in 10 annual installments of $753.90 


THE COMPANY GUARANTEES: 
1 ‘ That the amount of $10,000.00, together with the dividend accumulated, shall be paid should death occur at any time 
St. within 20 years, payable at sight, on receipt of proofs, without discount. 
2d. That the Bond shall become full-paid in 10 years, that it shall participate in the profits of the Company 
during the entire 20 years, and that it shall then mature. 


The Net Results of the Investment being guaranteed as follows : 3 


each). 


Amount cash return, guaranteed by the Bond, - 


Add accumulated profits, guaranteed at - - - > 


Charge amount of the 10 annual installments paid in as above, 
Showing net profit (after 20 years’ insurance) of 


eM 
Equal to 5% per cent. interest, or to 54 per cent. profit on the money ‘invested, and the life insured 20 years beside. 


$10,000.00 
. . - - - - - - 1,580.00 


Total returns, “Tae 


. “ m . = : 2 7539.00 


,041.00 








quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed, . ° - $2,000,000 
Paid in (Cash), 1,000,000 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent. running ten years, and based ex- 
ag ely upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust ag y of New 
Ye A. for the benefit of the bondholde eir safety, 
time to run, and rate of interest make ae the most 
desirable investment now offered. 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way. ay oar A., 112 8, 4th St. 
BOSTON, 28 Court St. | KANSASCITY, 7th & Del.St. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








The “‘ Champion” Keyless Deed 
———= or Treasure Boxes, 12 sizes, are sold 
by leading stationers. 

The “Champion” Keyless Locks 
for Drawer, Chest, Desk, Box, 
Closet, Safe, and _Office Door find 
favor wherever 
shown. If not kept by nearest responsible 
dealer, we will forward — Box or Lock 
on receipt of price. licants who send 
us 2c. stamp for our i. Cat. will re- 
ceive with it our new steel pocket tool. 
MILLER LOCK CO., 821 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., Mfrs. 


qrarterrerp, (HE PULLMAN CAR LINE 
i MONON ROUTE. Outen, ton Louisville, 


nears” 1 Gianapolis & Cincinnati 


ee 
The connecting link between the Summer Cities of the Northwest 
Winter Resorts of FLORIDA. Send fora ‘‘ Guide.” 


E. 0. po ima Gen. Pass'r Agent,Adams Exp. Building, Chicago. 












Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Paid-up.................. $1,000,000. 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
te — also by the entire paid-up capital 
t) 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business pro- 
perty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURI. 

Call at office, or write for full particulars*to 

OLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York, 
Messrs. MORGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R. I., or 
AUSTIN & CRAWFORD, 144 's. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT 


ON 
MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CoO., 
— ISSUED BY —— 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


Nassau St., corner of Wall, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C, 





























IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 





HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 

Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 

single finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time 
and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 
becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 


are convincing. 
For book of references and specimens of work, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


arenes “4 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Having used such pens as there were 
| during the past thirty years and fol- | 
| lowed the successive steps, I may fairly 
claim to speak understandingly on the 
| subject, and I recommend the “ Ideal” 
as the nearest perfect and indisputably 
the best writing implement in the 
world, Its plan is so scientific and 
simple that it is also unlikely to be 
ever surpassed—it 7s probably the ul- 
timate pen.—Julius Wilcox, /our- 
nalist, New York. 








WATERMAN S IDEAL PEN. 


See advertisements in previous numbers. 
It is made in four (4) styles and seven (7) sizes in each, 
and you can have your choice. 


It is warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. 


Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Mention ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’f’, 


155 Broadway, New York. 
The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. Price ff 








New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 


of pocket: nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30cents. 









RAPID, SIMPLE, 
DURABLE. 


Does the work of a machine 
costing ten times its price. 
Can be operated AT ONCE. 


PRICE, $8.00. 











THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER. 


GEO. BECKER & CO., - 


30 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. 





PHONOGRAPHY? 


HONETIC SHORT HAND 
Gelhconees, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 


Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, 


16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 


PAULINE ART POTTERY 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE. 
No. 157 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


OSGOODBY’S Method for SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
seo $1.50; Reader, + Epitome, .25 ; mye oy ail £30 


Ietrasion “y iq O Siz Dollars. 


Stenographic ee: per year, $1.50. Send stamp for 
circulars. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y, 











The — lec Pen. 





Makes a Shaded | Mark of Two Colors at a 
Hoe le Stroke. Sample set of three sizes b matt, 
0. Circular and sample writing FREE 

new or second-hand, 


YPE WRITER any make, bought, 


sold or exchanged on most liberal terms, 
Good machines for sale at half first cost. 
National Type- Writer Exchange, 165 La Salle St. Chicago. 














THE INDELIBLE INK. 
OLDEST. i No preperation snd ony, ly A 
TH E lar for d tive work a {inen. Reed 
BEST. t ‘entennial nT Me fedal. & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 
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** A wandering minstrel round I stray 
To help the race as best I may, 
Through summer, winter, fall and spring, 
Still ‘NATURE’S REMEDY’ I sing. 
No better agent can be found 
To Keep the Constitution sound. 
It came to cure, it came to stay, 
It oom in favor day by day. 
Before it INDIGESTION flies, 


i 


“| Beneath it ConstrPaTIon dies ; 


eee While kindred ailments keep aloof 


From systems rendered BILIovs proof. 
Then well may people speak in praise 
Of TARRANT’S SELTZER all their days.” 


cP eakakakakade take knkeketekekelke keke tt 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT 


Seltzer Aperient. 


Approved and prescribed by leading phy- 
sicians as the most efficient and agreeable 
Aperient. Is used with the best effects in 
Bilious and Febrile Disorders, Consti- 
pation, Sick Headache, Torpidity of 
the Liver and Dyspepsia. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


TARRANT & CO., New York. 
Established 1834. 
Js Sold by Reputable Druggists everywhere. 
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OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


For Sale 
« Everywhere. 









25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Thousands attest to the curative power of Edward’s 


WILD CHERRY TONIC. 


Endorsed by all leading Physicians throughout the country, for 

Chronic Diarrhea and all Summer Complaints. When 

travelling do not be without a bottle, as you will find it very bene- 

ficial in change of diet and water. Ask your druggist, or send to 

Wild Cherry Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
$1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


FORHERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
GET THE BEST 
THE IMPROVED PATENT ut 

CHAMPION TRUSS FE 2 

COATED MALLEABLE STEEL SPRINGS. 
GENUINE HARD RUBBER COVERED SPRINGS. 

INQESTRUCTIBLE VULCANOID COVERED SPRINGS 


GENUINE STAMPEDPHILATRUSS COnnuracry GiO\ocust st PAULA. 


NUFAC 
* SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS,AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE + 


STOOD THE TEST 
FOR 50 YEARS. 
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YEARS of Suffering may be 

avoided by asingle trial of BARLETT’S PILE SUP- 

POSITORIES. In addition to their value in Hemor- 

rhoids, they are a specific for Habitual Constipation. 
Price $1.00 at druggists or by mail. 


Jno. C. BAKER & Co., Philadelphia. 


’ A safe, certain, and 
DORF'S SODA PASTILLES. picasaniemeds ‘or 
Indigestion, Heartburn, Flatulence, Sick Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Seasickness, and Offensive Breath. For sale by 
Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
HOYKENDORF & HUBACHEK, Druggists, 
817 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











HABIT cured without suffering, ata 
rivate home. 


0) le (| Ro pay unlesscured. Indorsed by Phy- 
sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 


O. S. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 





FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
Hair. irth Marks, Moles, arts, Moth, 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’lk Heads, Scars, 
S / ) Pitting and their treatment. Send 10c. for 
book of 50 pages, 4th edition. Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
rth Pearl St., Albany, N. Y., Established 1870. 


FERFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely different; greatest improvement; its success is 
unprecedented ; used for all Chronic Diseases. Those suffer- 
ing from Hay Fever, Weak Lungs, Dyspepsia, General Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, or Impure Blood, should send at this 
Season for descriptive Pamphlet, and interesting letters from 
prominent patients, FREE BY MAIL. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 1235 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


‘umouy LASAOD 20 LSIVM 
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cians as the most SCIENTIFIC 
WAIST or CORSET known. 





Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and low 
front. No. 8 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “ Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No.6, how we dress very 
little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 
fabric cross at right anglesin the back, insuring in every waist 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

t2~ Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 


mailed free to any physician or lady. 
MRS. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


@uiumon & BRusseus 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have received 
the highest award wherever exhibited, including Gold 
Medals at the Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the Cen- 
tennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of fabric, 
richness and durability of color, novelty and beauty of 
design, has led to frequent infringements and inferior 
goods have often been palmed off in their stead. For 
the protection of the public, the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “ BIGELOW,” which will 
be woven (at every repeat of the pattern) in white cap- 
itals into the back of the fabric. 

Customers will therefore have merely to examine 
the back of a carpet to be certain that they are getting 
the genuine Bigelow Wiltons or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 











YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no peeking in. 


FITS PERFECTLY -it Ween. 


Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the mos 

PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwar¢s, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DRESS STAY 


~ Soft, Pliable, and Abso- 
lutely Unbreakable. Standard Quality, 15 cents per 
yard. Cloth Covered, 20 cents. Satin Covered, 25 cents. 
For Sale everywhere. Try it. 


ANTED Ladies and Misses to do Crochet Work at 
' home, FF or sounery, steady work. 
ESTERN LACE G. CO., 
218 SraTE St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. EMSen! 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 

Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 

warranted. Congress, Button 
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firms. 


iba lame and price 

stamped on bottom of each Shoe.] 
Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send _your nameon 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


JUDSON’S 
“PERFECT PURITY’’ 


FILTERS. 

Not stele strainer, but 
a TRUE FILTER. Fitted 
with “GALVANO ELEC- 
TRIC” FILTERING ME- 
DIUM, which DESTROYS 
low forms of life and _ pol- 
sonsin SOLUTION (where- 
In lies the greatest danger) 
as well as in suspension. 

Write for complete Filter 
Pamphlet and Catalogue, 
sent oa free on applica- 
tion, to 


American Headquarters, 


10 Barclay Street, New York. 
A. F. FREEMAN, M’gr. 
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ARNRICK’S 








and nothing else, during the Summer | hires 


ou will feed your Baby % 








FOR 


“~~ INFANTS and CHILDREN 
OLUBLE 00D For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspep=- 





tics, and Aged People, 


THE ONLY. "ope that di as easily as 
uman m: d agrees with all infants and 


season, there will be no danger of | HE OME tes shion of eow's mile 


STOMACH AND BOWEL AILMENTS 


THE ONLY FOOD that removes from in- 
fancy all necess.ty, danger, and annoyance of 
a wet nurse 





OR 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 





These affections are caused principally 


IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS once or twice a 
day, the quantity of milk will be increased 
and quality at once Hy 


IF THE CHILD IS RESTLESS change 
partially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 
DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 

Rhenish Prussia, says; **CARNRICK’S 


; : 
from the use of cow’s milk, and pre- | sorusLE FOOD is the best of all 


pared foods eontaining raw starch 
malt sugars. 
o9 9 2 o@ 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy, 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in -‘'c of cases 
where other prepared foods fai 


FOR IN FANTS, 
of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a 
safe and complete substitute for mother’s milk. 


FOR INVALIDS, 
it isa Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute 
cases. Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. 
Physicians and mothers concede its superiority. 
7 = palatable, nourishing, and economical 
0 8. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets sent free. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-! 887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. ri the 
‘« Sweetest, fattest, healthiest ba! a in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and do any mother’s 
heart It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food asa substitute for mother’s milk. 
Much valuable ee for the mother given. 
Give date of birt 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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the foods I have ever examined.” 

“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by Marion HaRLAnD, book of 64 
pages, giving careful instructions for bringing 
up the little ones, sent free by 


REED & CARNRICKH, N. Y 


and 














“ COOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN i ADI ES 
a 
7 ro bk nducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
u | for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, — Set, 
Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lai amp, 






ComPANY 


Go 
or Webster’: 8 Dictionary. For full articulars address 
THE GREAT MERICA A 
P. O. Box 289 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 





WILBUR’S 





finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
quires no boiling. Invaluable for Dy eseses 

ohidren 07 Bu your dealer, or send 
MnO. UB & SONS, Philadelphia. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
FRE 


Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
Horses Cattle, and Poultry. The best made. 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn St., Philad’a, Pa, 





fro. 
son 





{ C peed | 














iors & SNYDER’S CELEBRATED aos | 


The reputation of our cloth-covered Tennis Ball will be maintained in our new ball for 1887. We have reduced the club 

from $5.00 to $4. 00 per dozen ; if by mail, 30 cents per dozen additional. One-fourth or one-half dozen balls at dozen rates. We have 
some of last year’s balls, which aré not as liv ely as the new ball, for $3.00 per dozen. 
SUPERIOR TENNIS RACKETS. 
The Franklin Expert Packet, each, ay 50 The Staten Island Racket, each, $3. ped 
The Beeckman Racket 5.50 The Saint George ~ ae 
The Franklin Junior Racket,“ 4.00 The Practice Rac 3: Oo 

Sample Racket sent by mail, postage Pa. for 25 cents in addition to the price, 
pn Ag pend ~~ with complete list of Tennis Club Outfits, sent, post-paid, by 
mai cen 








Send for our 1887 catalogue, just out, 356 large pages, over 5, ” illustrations ; 
covers printed in 15 colors. Sent by mail, postage paid, 25 cents 
PFPECE & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers, 
124, 126 & 128 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 


\ eRe) YOU WANT A DOG 2 | ' ' 
pog eursss.cuee. =| The Cycling Season is Open 
= Colored plates, 100 engravings | 
# . of different breeds, “Eo ~ are . 
e) 
rete’ for 43, Cont. 0 ' It might be of mutual mem to suggest, 
A A sft oO present and prospective yclers, the 
837 8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, advisability of sending for the New Cata- 
TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” logue (mailed free upon application) of 
Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or oy 
Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat- 
alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Z R GUN send stamp to A. W. GU 
> jong Ohio, for new and second- ty 

B price tt list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
ECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
HANGE. 


and REVOLVERS taken in EXC 
Los TENNIS SCORE BOOK, Price 15 cents, $I 







































by mail. 50 Cards and Plate Engraved for 
Invitations, Monograms, Crests, and Dies. 


CHARLES R. BOURNE, Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 
: = Now: 008 Dige 


: “ Wait 
Bates: Very 2° HAND. Po heaift bn Wie, 


Inclore stamp for list. 


fa, “nels Rouge sold snd exchanged. COLUMBIA BICYC LE 8 




















CARBUTT’S KEYSTONE DRY PLATES. AND TRICYCLES. 
THE, AMATEUR’S FAVORITE. POPE WF'G co., 


The —= Awards at late Exhibition in New York given to 


Phot th Plat 4 
send: or Circular of a and Prices. For sale by all 79 Franklin Street, - BOS TON, MA Ss. 


Dealers. JOHN CARBUTT, BRANCH HOUSES: 
Keystone Dry Plate Factory, Wayne Junction, Phila. | 12 Warren Street, New York. 
Mention ScrRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


(74;s-e-o[HE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 


GORMULLYaJEFEERY 


WW =<-MFG. coz 
Zs CHICAGO, ILL. 
ARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 


BEST IN THE 
WORLD! 



































MARILIN Magazine Rifle. 


For large or small game, all sizes, The strongest shooting rifle made. Perfect 
accuracy guaranteed, and the only absolutely safe rifle on the market 

mat dade GALLERY, SPORTING AND TARGET RIFLES, world renowned. Send for 
Dlustrated Catalogue. MARLIN FIRE ARMS co., New Haven, Conn. 
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EVIDENCE. ¢ 


1882. C. A. JEFFRIES, Engineer P. R. R., says: 
“1 have carried a Watch of the ‘Keystone’ stem- 
wind grade for about 18 months. I am doubling the 
road between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, as Engin- 
eer, each alternate day—running the Chicago Limited 
Express west, and Day Express east—and my Watch 
has been absolutely reliable during all the time 
above named. It is true to the minute all the 
while, and I refer to it always with perfect con- 


fidence for Railroad Time.” 
BECAU SER Ace ate fe'time —. 


ee ee any w: and in on _ = fe 
The PATENT DUST P TEeGr g ave have paten 


e tnost delicate perfectly 
iss6. N. E. MULFORD, Practical Watchmaker, d dampn 
Madison, N. J., says: 








cieeee on + 
on Patent Compound "Regulator has abe absolutely 


0 lost motion. 
“T recommend your Watches as the best ever Our PATENT Ye WIND bs the strongest 





made for general use. For time-keeping they Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free 

ce from all variations caused by or dampness; 

are as good as any man would want—no matter what anadvan' Wantage which no other maker does or claim, 

he does. I would feel safer on a train whose We are the only Factory using ouly Genuine uby 
c ewels = every grade, and all our Watches 

engineer carries a Keystone Watch (even if it —_ o best material, and ar are accurate 


was not the best grade) than if he carried any other me keer pers, under our o' 

make I ever repaired or dealt in. First—because ATKINSON BROS stu Shera ce 
they are less liable to accidental injuries; 

and second—their being protected from dirt So AsK xe YOUR SEWELER FoR THEM. oe 


insures even running. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MARVIN'S 


RE &BURGLAR 


SAFES 


HAVE WAP xT EN PROVEMENT 
NOT FOUND ft er MAKES 
THAT WiLL sean REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Rone TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 
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10 Barclay Street, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES, 








ting Saves your Health. 


No Coal Gas, No Smoke, No Dust. 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 
DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


Good Steam Hea 


tees ical 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 





SEND FOR 


we 





Mention 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
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232 & 234 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. | 

ESTABLISHED ALMOST HALF CENTURY. 

Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 


FURNACES 


So Long and Popularly Known throughout the U. 8. 





These Furnaces have Enormous Heating Capacity. 
Durable and Economical. 

Parties desiring Furnaces will find it to their interest 
to send for descriptive circular of these popular goods. 


(Thousands are in use—sold during past 50 years.) 


A. J. REACH & CO., 


Originators of New Designs in 


Rackets and Lawn Tennis supplies 


The STYLE, FINISH, and QUALITY of our famous make of 
Rackets this season, is fully up to 
the high standard of former years, 
and Cannot be Surpassed. 
We have added to our list of Cel- 
ebrated Rackets the ‘‘TATE,”’’ which, owing to its superior shape and 
excellence of stringing, will prove a fitting rival to the renowned Quaker 
City and Renshaw Rackets. Mail orders prom Ted attended to from all parts 


of the country. Qur complete catalogue mailed free on application. 
23 So. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RUBBER STAMP Type, 25 Visiting, Cards, EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 































and INDIA INK to mark Linen, only 25 cts. [stamps.] Book 
of 2,000 styles free with each onter._ que ranted. Big Pay. OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
ALTIMORE, MD. a Pp inth 
vigit. he SOFT est ARPT EQUIRPED nu 
ni usic, no 
T H E D A N A B I Cc K F @) R D Organ "Tu ing, Fine rer: Oretory., ry Literature — =i 
man, an 3 8 mnasti 
FAMILY KNITTER. Soe 3108 2 jbeartand room with Steam Heatan 
Knits everything required by the house- c to ir wee! “on 
hold, of any quality, texture, and weight pe ay i For. 9r Lluntraied Calendar, with ahful femaifon, 
esired. 
DANA BICKFORD Pres'°t 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
> AGENTS WANTED. , GaN A Pricciess Boon to 








those who are un- 


—— <ecy able to walk. The 
> sk ah : e 
GRANULA on oe Hiaten, Conn 
Mention this pape: irecular to 
Yale Chair 'Oos; New Haven, Conn. - 


comparable Food. Ready for immediate PEERLESS 0 y E R S [ it i: V iE S 


An Inc 
use. Unequaled iy children and invalids. A delicious 
diet. Unsurpassed for — aay and ¢ yspepsia. Sold 

are iall: apted for the use of 
an yon men ti in stores, offices, 


by Grocers. Box by m 4 
ula Co., Damron i on awe Gran 
shops, and in the home. Indispensable 
WEACHERS, sod infect to all per 
and in fac’ per- 
ANTI-DUST sons occupied in positions where the 
soiled. Ask your merchant 






















[oj PACK 
M — 3 Five Callons of a delicious, sparkli 
beve' Strengthens and pu for them or send 20 cents for sample pair. AG 


ENT 
w CONVERSE M’F’G CoO., + race an 
Manufacturers, 53 West VAN BUREN ST., CHICAG 





nce r 
= the Blood, Its purity and delicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 


ee ee 















































NO MATTER 


how you dress your hair, 






POMPADOUR, 


COILED HICH on the head or 
low on the neck, 





French Twist or in PUFFS, the 
MIKADO BRAIDED WIRE HAIR 
ROLL is a great HELP. It makes 
the hair look full even when it is 
THIN. It holds heavy hair out 
from the head so that it does not 
gather dampness from PERSPIR- 
ATION. It is very much lighter 
and cleaner than rolls of human or 
other hair, and consequently more 
comfortable. Made to 


MATCH ANY COLOR HAIR 
Ask to see them. Sold by Hair dealers 
and others. If you do not find them we 
will mail you, postpaid, two for twenty-five 
Cents. Price lists to dealers. 
WESTON & WELLS, MANUF’C. CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ENGLISH 
TROUSERS’ 
STRETCHER” li 


Patcorisand Manure Bog, 
its use makes Old 
Trousers appear new. | Brice, 8 


E. 0. THOMPSON, IER Chostnnt Bh 







NO MORE 
bong KNEES 
3:36; 93:98 for 8 paire 


nee 








STAMMERING 


And all Nervous Defects of Speech THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 
“Unquestionably Mr.’ Aldrich’s Institute is the joreeet, pest 
known, and most successful of its kind in Ameri mse 
World. For full information, testimonials from former ~e ¢ 
and eminent men, send for circular. 
I. R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK. 


The LARGEST, SIMPLEST, and MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
Cook Book ever published. 


wi ewe to allothers. Acollection of 
choicerecipes. Originaland selected dur- 
a period of forty years of practical 
housekeeping. The standard system of 
m& American Cookery. New and radical 
4 features contained in no other similar 
# work. Exhaustive treatise on Carving, 
3 designs. ‘Must bo. -two lar, {= explanator 
; 4 nw gm - a 
pages, lea @ ty 
Gemtenetonl 's style. ""Gusen ular (the 
size of book) free. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, to 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING C0., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


HOMCEOPATHY. —The Standard Medicines of the great 
——— School are now for sale, 

ny druggists, under our labels. This is a great conven- 

ho ‘D the public. Where druggist does not keep them, 
write to us, and we will fill your order by mail. Some inter- 

esting pamphlets mailed free on request. Address 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 1011 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Business Established in 1835.) 


SE “> for Washington Territory Pamphlet. 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

















VIEWS Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, Cities, etc. 
. List free. A. WITTEMANN, 25 Park Place, N. Y. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE CRITIC 


BEGAN WITH THE ISSUE OF JULY 2. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
63.00 PER YEAR. 





According to the London Academy and a host of other high 
authorities, The Critic is “the first literary journal in Amer- 
ica.” It is read by the most cultivated people in the United 
States, and has been publicly praised by Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, Mr. Whittier, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Curtis, President 
Gilman, Dr. Schaff, and other eminent judges of good liter- 
ature. The Critic is now in its seventh year, and constantly 
grows in influence and value. 


“*Has earned a right to live by the excellence and variety of its 
materials.””—Harper’s Monthly. 
“To-day it is the most interesting journal of literary criticism 
in the country.”’—Springfield_Republican. 
“Invaluable to every student and lover of literature in this 
oomgey. ”"—Christian Union. 
There is no literary journal in the country that approaches 
it.’—New York Times. 
“There is no other purely literary weekly in America. 
—London Atheneum. 
“‘Undeniably the best literary review in the United States.’ 
—Boston Globe. 
“*By far the best journal of its class in the country.” 
—Bu yr # Express. 
‘‘Edited with great ability.”"—Philadelphia North American, 


Three copies of The Critic sent to any reader of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE On receipt of ten cents. 


THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 





























CCAMIER. 


“TOIWET 
PREPARATIONS 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


The most highly endorsed and pre-eminently successful Toilet Articles ever offered to the public. Unsolicited and enthusiastic 
letters of praise from 


Mme.ADELINA PATTI(NICOLINI), Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Miss FANNY DAVENPORT, 





‘* FURSCH MAHDI, ** JAMES BROWN POTTER, “ LILLIAN RUSSELL, 
‘* HELEN MODJESKA, Mile. SARA BERNHARDT, ‘* PAULINE HALL, 
Mrs. LILY LANGTRY, Miss HELEN DAUVRAY, ‘“ GERTRUDE GRISWOLD, 


and hundreds of wealthy ladies whose names, if mentioned, would carry conviction to the most sceptical. 


RECAMIER CREAM is not a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is guar- 
anteed, if used according to directions, TO REMOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, etc., 
from whatever cause; TO CURE all Irritations from Sun or Wind, and TO FRESHEN 
and INVIGORATE the SKIN, making it Youthful and Soft in Appearance. 

RECAMIER BALM is not a vulgar white wash, or so-called 
“Bloom of Youth,” but a harmless and fragrant liquid, absolutely 
imperceptible, except in the Delicate Freshness it imparts to the 
Skin. It is now used for its strong tonic effect on the complexion 
by hundreds of women who never have made use of a cosmetic, 
as well as by the legion of unfortunates whose complexions have 
been almost irretrievably ruined by the use of the lead washes 
with which the market is flooded. 


The Recamier preparations ar ran tain nei 
ier prep ons are guaranteed to contain neither Recamier Balm, $1.50 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer. BISMUTH, LEAD, nor ARSENIC, Recamier Powder, $1.00 


N. B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman should have the RECAMIER PREPARATIONS. He or you can easily obtain 
them from the Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. (See that each package bears Trade Mark and Signature as above.) 


my VITA NUOVA: th 


Read what Major-General Ingalls, U. S. Army, Retired, and formerly Quartermaster-General, says of Vita Nuova: 
New York, May 27th, 1887. 





Recamier Cream, $1.50 








MRS. HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, New York. 
MADAM :—It affords me much pleasure to testify to the merits of your VITA NUOVA. Ihave tried 
it and feel greatly improved by its use. 
Very respectfully, RUFUS INGALLS. 


Similar letters have been received by Mrs. Ayer from the Hon. 8. S. Cox, M.C., and lately U. 8. Minister to Turkey; Hon. 
JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, late Minister to China; Hon. Amos J. CumMINGS, M.C., and Editor Y. ¥Y. Evening Sun; Hon. WM. G. 
STAHLNECK, M.C., and scores of others. 





, 

The great success of her Recamier Cream, Balm, and Powder, proving that a good article will always sell, has induced 
Mrs. Ayer to offer VITA NUOVA. One-half claret glassful of VITA NUOVA, taken after a hard day’s work, will impart 
new vigor, and enable one to enjoy his dinner and evening without feeling fatigued or worn out. It will at once relieve the 
nervousness so common to overworked people. This tonic will relieve or cure almost every disease originating in a disordered 
stomach. If the stomach is in perfect condition, there is no probability that one will be troubled with Nervousness, Mental or 
Physical Exhaustion, Hysteria, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Gastritis, Weakening of the Vital Forces, Melancholia, or the blues. VITA 
NUOVA will positively keep your stomach in perfect health. It is an exhilarating drink, to be taken with meals or as required. 
It leaves no depressing reactionary effect; it is not intended solely for ladies, but for overworked merchants, bankers, lawyers, 
physicians, and all other persons requiring a tonic, and whose digestion is impaired in the slightest degree. VITA NUOVA is 
absolutely harmless. Can be taken by all with perfect confidence according to directions. Mrs. Ayer only asks a trial, and 
trusts her reputation will bear her out in the assurance that VITA NUOVA is just what she represents it to be, and she will 
cheerfully refund the price if it proves unsatisfactory to the buyer. Price, one dollar per bottle. 


For sale by all druggists, fancy grocers, and by the proprietor at retail at 27 Union Square, and 
at wholesale at 39 and 41 Park Place, New York City. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 
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ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and TAN. 


© Perry’s Moro AND FRECKLE LoTION, 

it is ‘reliable, 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 

athieads avd Fleshworms, ask 

your druggist for PERRY’s CoMEDONE AND 

Pime.e REMEDY, the Infallible Skin Remedy. 
Send for circular. 


BRENT GOOD & CO., 57 Murray St., 
ew York. 


SICK HEADACHE 


Positively Cured b 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis 
tress from Dyspepsia, In. 
digestion and Too Heart 
Eating. A perfect remedy 
for Dizziness, Nausea. 
Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, &c, 
They regulate the Bowel 
and prevent Constipation and Piles. The small- 
est and easiest to take. Only one pill a dose 
Purely Vegetable. 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York 















PILLS. 
































A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY + EVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAU 
RIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEA UTIFIER 
$ Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
» Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
fay EVETY blemish on beauty, and defies de- 
tection. It has stood the test of thirty 
years, and isso harmless we 
taste it to be sure the prep- 
aration is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of 
similar name, The distin- 
guished Dr.L.A.Sayre said 
to a lady of the haut ton (a 
patient): ‘As you ladies 
will use them. I recommend 
*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin 
preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using 
it every day. Also Poudre 
Sif , SS Subtile removes superfiu- 
ald . ous hair without injury to 
the skin. re sale by all Druggists —_ Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the . Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS. 
1 ,000 Rew: La for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
", T. HOPKINS, SOLE Prop., 37 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


YEARS of Suffering may be 

avoided by a single trial of BARLETT’S PILE SUP- 

POSITORIES. In addition to their value in Hemor- 

rhoids, they are a specific for Habitual Constipation. 
Price $1.00 at druggists or by mail, 

Jno. C. BAKER & Co., Philadelphia. 


AS WELL AS 
eS. 


Oo 
VA 
a 
me 
we 
= 
x 
= 
= 











LADIES | { CURL OR FRIZZ 


Your Hair with the 


a RON Hair Curler, 


and avoid all idonger of Burning or felling 
air or Hands. oney 





CURLER FOR SAL 


HEATER ACE 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO. 


and HAY FEVER 
can be ewred only by 
Dr. Hair’s System. 


64 Page Treatise sent Free. Dr, W. B. Hair, Cincinnati, 0, 
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ESTABLISHED !i80O1!. 


BARRY’ 
TRICOPHEROUS 








FOR THE HAIR. 


For invigorating, beautifying, and imparting 
a gloss and silken softness to the hair. It is the 
oldest and the best, yet, strange to say, it is the 


cheapest article in the market. 





HAIR 


COLORI 
| MPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 











Instantly restores Gray Hair, Bleached 
Hair, or Gray Beards to natural color; 





leaves it clean, soft and glossy 
and no one dreams that 
you color it. Absolutely 
harmless,odor- less, and last- 


not affect it. 
of hair and 
ural color. 


ing. Baths do 
Send sample 
designate nat- 


No, 1, Black; No. 4, Chestnut; 

No. 2, Dark Brown; No. 5, Light Chestnut; 

No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 6, Guld Blonde; 
No. 7, Ash Blonde. 


PAMPHLET FREE. 
PRICE, $1.50 or $3.00. 














Trade Mark. 








IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mention this Publication. 
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_ ‘>THE GOLD MEDAL 


‘PARIS 


= gen 


ae Re ‘PRNS3<-. 


# THE - FAVORITE -NUMBERS:303.332 404,170351 WITHY, 
= be 


S-HXPOSITION - 


18% 8: 
PLOT gOS 


‘FOR SR EXCELLENCE IN 





GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—SOLD -BY- ALL» DEALERS +. 


->- THROUGHOUT: 


THE*>WORLD-= 








SEUMMER_ STATIONERY 


For Country, Seaside, Mountain, or Villa. 


ENGRAVED MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 




















AND CALLING CARDS, 
ADDRESS DIES, CIPHERS, MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, 
AND COATS-OF-ARMS. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
OUGI cape (d: STATIONERS 
ENG saveihe, 
1110 WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
INVITATIONS, 
W fF | | Ki Gs ann VISITING CARDS, 
Fine pea gape seragascsa 
8.D. Childs & Co., "Chicago. beth 
«4 QUR AMERICAN HOMES,—3>— 
—~<S— AND HOW TO FURNISH THEM.’’ 
Rr. JF. HORNER ke CO., 
Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63 & 65 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Largest Display of First-class Furniture in America. Best 
Values. Prices in plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite 
of Furnished Specimen Rooms. Illustrated Handbook—‘‘ How 
to Furnish Our American Homes ”—sent on application. 
ew and berriag 
B (Baby © arriage 
oany partofvU.s. 
of Man’frand get the 
EST. Price, $s 19830. 
HOLMAN. BABY CARRIAGE GOcGHIGAGOTII. 





rown 91 RAWBERRIES. 


GROW 


We will have our usual fine supply ready about July 15th. 
Catalogue containing correct descriptions of the best Old 
and New varieties with cultural directions, mailed free, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL 


Our Engravin ng Department offers unequalled facilities 
tor Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved plate and 50 
cards $1.00, Inoue postage. Send for sample sheet, 


Leading Btatinnens oft HO Ekin bo riphia, Pa. 
Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &. 


Wood Cut, Book, i>. News and Extra News, Lithographic 
Plate Printing, type, Photogravure and Heliotype ink. 
ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 
Geo. ~~.” Sons’ Fine Wood Cut Ink. 

D. APPLETON & Co. C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque ceili. American oa oo 
Picturesque Europe. Am. Tract Socr 
Picturesque Palestine. “Tuus'a Christian Weekly. 

ArT Pus. Co.’s (Toronto) 
Picturesque Canada. 


TIARPER BROTHERS’ 
Ancient Mariner, PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’8 
Picturesque Australia. 





Pastoral Days. 
As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
CANDY 
A 





retail box by express, of the 

best Candies in America, put 

up inelegant boxes, and strictly 

pure. Suitable for presents. 

Express charges light. Refers 

to all Chicago. Try it once. 
oS 


CANDY 


Cc, GUNTHER, 
Getlenisknen, Chicago. 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 

Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher and 
give the garment an appearance of perfect fresh- 
ness and newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all 
bagging from the knees, and puts a pair of Trousers 
in perfect shape. Lasts a life-time. Sent, post-paid, 
to any P. O. in the U. 8. on receipt of $1.25. 


RICHMOND SPRING CO., 134 Richmond St., 
BOST 


N. 











R. M. LAMBIE As 
Manufacturer of All Kinds of 
BOO HOLDERS. 

Send for Illustrated 
The Most Perfect Dict'ry Holder, 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 





Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





ODORLESS 


For Lawns, Green Houses, 
Gardens, &c. Put up in 
300 Ib. bbis. Send for 
cireulars and prices. 

8. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


LAWN FERTILIZER 




















ie To ‘a 


To the Sea Shore, Country or the Mountains, or 
will you stay at Home this Summer ? In either 
case your outfit is not complete without a box of 


Hop Ointment. 


It will cure and remove 
Tan and Sunburn, 
Bee Stings, 
Mosquito and all insect bites. 
Whitens the skin. 
Everyone desires a clearskin 
“so soft and so white, without 
freckle or speck.’? Pimples, 
blotches, humors, birth-marks 
and every form of skin blemishes, 
positively cured on the most deli- 
cate skin without leaving a scar, by 
Hop Ointment. 
No home is complete without it. 
Which do you priinated by by a celebrated ain 
prefer P Prepared by an ap of 
3 20 years experience. 
\ — 1 t=e-Will positively cure piles, burns, scalds, cuts, 
\ pats LE, » sores, itch, salt rheum, chafing, chapped and cracked 
a rn — » hands, frost bites, swellings, sore lips, ringworm, 
RAGRAN C . ingrowing nails and all diseases of the skin. 
AUT » Ithasagood reputation at home. Used by the best 
q citizens. Once try it and you will never be without it. 





ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY¥ @ @ Price 25cts., 50cts. and $1. - -@ 


Mailed on receipt of price if your drnggist does not 
OZODONT, ae 
The Hop Pill Man’f’g Co., New London, Conn. 
——————— 


| Little Hop Pills for sick-headache, dyspepsia, bilious- 
which renders the teeth pearly warrs, the gums aetna semen. eam 
rosy, and the breath sweet. By those who have & BAPAGGE 

used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 


junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 
PuRE PALM 


Pressed Cakes, = $1.25 per dozen. 
Old Dry Blocks, = - 10c. per block. 
In Bars, = = = = 20c. per Ib. 


H TEST FOR TOILET SOAP: 
Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes; if a 


stinging sensation is felt, such a soap is not proper to use on 
the skin, 
532 sT. JOHN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PiUM 2 MORPHINE HABIT SFR Mose of natural CURLY Hair, guaran- 


























— —— Ly ladies who wear their 
ay air parted, up, according to size 
et Se ie nO sample Terme Le “iat and color. Beautifying Mask, with pre- 
nfited._ Ae og Per Pures in Six Months; —. L ayl. ane aga pepo — 
REMPEE age CS Sent anywhere. nd to the m’fr 
DY CO., LAFAYESTE, Ind. XH Se for Illus. Price-Lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 

State St. (Cent?l Music Hall), Chicago. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIU to 20 days. No pay till cured. Back numbers ey own Old books. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. AZINE ,» F.C. MILLER, 2 Arcade Ct. Chicago. 


THE PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH. 


. and Children’s Sizes). A eer as it will thoroughly clean 
ETWEEN THE T EX, Recommended by the most 
eminent dentists. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Send for our 


circulars and directions for use. FLORENCE MFC q co. 
[ FLORENCE, 
MASS. 
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EE NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS 3 


LITERARY SOCIETIES AND LIBRARY TRUSTEES. 








The attention of members of Literary Clubs and Trustees of Public Libraries throughout 
the country is called to the value of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


AS A COMPLETE AND TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE FOR THE SELECTION OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN BOOKS. 





ITS PAGES EVERY MONTH CONTAIN: 
FIRST—Full Descriptive Reviews of New American | SEVENTH—Portrait of a well-known Author (engraved 


Books. for The Book Buyer), with a paper describing his 
SECOND—The Best Illustrations from these Books. methods of work, what he has written, etc. 
THIRD—Readings from New Books. EIGHTH=—Special Articles on Literary and Bibliograph- 
FOURTH—News and Notes about Books and Authors. ical Topics. 

FIFTH—A Literary Letter from London. NINTH—Editorial Notes. 
SIXTH—Foreign Notes. TENTH—List of Books of the Month. 





AMONG THE RECENT CONTRIBUTORS OF SPECIAL ARTICLES ON NEW BOOKS 
AND LITERARY TOPICS HAVE BEEN: 


EDMUND C. STEDMAN, ROGER RIORDAN, EDITH M. THOMAS, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, Jr., LAURENCE HUTTON, 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, H. C. BUNNER, HAMILTON W. MABIE, 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER, SARAH O. JEWETT, Mrs. BURTON N. HARRISON. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, 





Among the portraits of prominent authors which have appeared are those of 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, DONALD G. MITCHELL, | FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, AUSTIN DOBSON. 





A FEW OF MANY FAVORABLE PRESS COMMENTS. 


“Tt is full of news, presented in a very attractive form.”—New York Tribune. 

« As an assistant in making a choice of books, its advices, information, and suggestions are invaluable.”—San Francisco 
Examiner. 

«A very readable and trustworthy monthly literary guide . .. . in which the English notes are particularly pleasantly 
written.”—EDMUND YATES, in London World, 

“We do not know where one can get 80 much good literature and so much fresh and reliable literary information, for 2 
small sum, as in THE BOOK BuYER.”—Alvany Argus. 





action pO Cis aeee- OS. teaao. 


Address: 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PRICE, INCLUDING TWO STYLES OF TYPE, $100.00. 


The only Typewriter awarded a Gold Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


ADVANTAGES: 


Perfect Alignment, Uniform Impression, Changeable Type, Durability, 





Unprecedented Success. Already over 4,000 in use. Every machine guaranteed. 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 75 & 77 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


as te Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-List. 
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Castoria is Dr. =a Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children. It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
other Narcotic substance. It is a harmless substitute 
for Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and Castor Oil. It 
is Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
of Mothers. Castoria kills Worms. Castoria is the Chil- 
dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


CASTORIA. CASTORIA. 
Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, “Castoria is so well adapted to children 
Sour Stomach. Diarrh Mirnictatio that I recommend it as superior to any pre- 
5 : Fat : mn, q scription — to me.’ 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, A. ARCHER, M.D., 
Without injurious medication. 111 So. po St., Brooklyn, Hi. Y. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 Murray Street, New York. 
Ee ° Gian re ae 
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MADAME ROWLEY’S 


MMe TOILET Mask 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and the 
grounds on which it is recommended to ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching, 
and Preserving the Complexion: 





First. The Mask is Soft and Flexible in form, and can be Easily Applied and Worn without 
Discomfort or Inconvenience. 
SEconD. It is durable and does not dissolve or come asunder, but holds its original mask shape. 
THIRD. It has been Analyzed by Eminent Scientists and Chemical Experts and pronounced 
Perfectly Pure and Harmless. 
FourtTH. With ordinary care the Mask will Last for Years, and its VALUABLE PROPERTIES Never 
Become Impaired. 

Firta. The Mask is protected by letters patent and is the 
Only Genuine article of the kind. 

SixtH. It is Recommended by Eminent Physicians 
and Scientific Men as a SUBSTITUTE FOR INJURIOUS 
COSMETICS. 

SEVENTH. The Mask isa Natural Beautifier for Bleach- 
ing and Preserving the Skin and ilies Com- 
plexional Imperfections. 

EIGHTH. Its use cannot be detected by the a scrutiny, and 
it may be worn with Perfect Privacy, if desired. 

Ninto. The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and is to be 
PURCHASED BUT ONCE. 

.\, TENTH. Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
)) lotions, and like preparations may be saved its possessor. 

ELEVENTH. Ladies in every section of the country are using 

the Mask with gratifying results. 
THE TOILET MASE IN POSITION TO THE FacE. TWELFTH. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for beautifying 
purposes, and never injures the most delicate skin. 
THIRTEENTH. While it is intended that the Mask should be Worn During Sleep, it may be applied 
WITH EQUAL GOOD RESULTS at any time, to suit the convenience of the wearer. 
FouRTEENTH. The Mask has received the testimony of well-known society and professional ladies, who 
proclaim it to be the greatest discovery for beautifying purposes ever vouchsafed to womankind. 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can 
only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, 
etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and 
saves its user money. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a complexion preserver and beauti- 
fier. Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it, 





Valuable Illustrated Treatise, with proofs and full particulars, Mailed Free by 


THE TOILET MASK CO 


1164 Broadway, New York. 





ta" SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 





MANILLA, 





WHITE, 
31 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass, 

A. P. W, Paper Co.: 

Gentlemen— Your 
“Medicated Toilet Pa- 
per” is useful in the 
treatment of Anal dis- 
eases, allaying to a 
great extent the in- 
tense itching, is arem- 
edy easily applied,and 
@ trial is convincing 
of its merits, 

F, M. Jounson, M.D, 

July 1, 1885. 


AND 


COLORED 


Wrapping 





Papers, 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


pF 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has 


IN ROLIS. 


ALL SIZES 


quickly yields to its influence. 
Pocket Packet, 10c. 
i. Roll of 1000 Sheets, d0c, 


AND 


fention this Magazine, 


WEIGHTS. 





emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and reme- 
dies of ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

is paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profes- 
sion, offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoy- 
ance attending the use of other remedies, i 


Eight Packets and Leather Pocket Case, $1. Price 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture, 
1,30. Delivered Free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 

i Addr 


ess 


INTED PAPER, or that containing 
chemicals incident to the ordinary 
process of manufacture, is a cause of Hem- 
orrhoids, The“ Stranparp” Brand is not 
medicated, but is entirely frre from any 
deleterious substance, On receiptof $3 we 


Deliver One Dozen 1000-Sheet Bolls 


and Nickel Fixtures, anywhere in the 
United States accessible by express, or Two 
Rolls and Nickel Fixture for ${, 


LONDON, 


British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Company, 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 

St. Lukes, E. 0. 





Wrapping 
Paper 


FOR 
BRIGHT 
GOODS. 
PERFECT 


PROTECTION 


AGAINST 


roved a most successful vehicle for 


The itching type of the disease 


INJURY 


FROM) 


DAMPNESS. 





— ALBANY. N.Y 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office. 


New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 
It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article possessing 
real merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply. 
Boston, May 10, 1885. 
I have been a sufferer for years, until relieved by your Medi- 
cated Paper, and would not be without it. 
Corpus CHRisTI, TEx., July 1, 1885. 


Your Medicated Paper has relieved me so much that I have 
much pleasure in recommending it. 
New York, April 5, 1886. 


From A Puysicr1an.—I am much pleased with your sample of 
Medicated he we Please send me eight packages and pocket 
case for $1 enclosed. 

NEWBURGH, May 17, 1886. 


My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I 
enclose br for eight packets with pocket case. 
New Yorks, April, 1885. 


Your Medicated Paper has been used with most tifying 
result, It is a splendid remot and has my unqualified endorse- 
ment, Please send two 1000-sheet rolls. 
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GLEN FA.ts, N. Y., April 24, 1886. 
I have never seen anything equal to your Medicated Paper, 
and shall always keep a supply. 
LisBon, D. T., April 30, 1886. 


Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family : has relieved 
two cases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. 


Hvpson, O., April 8, 1886. 
Your Medicated Paper is the best article I have seen, and the 
only real medicated paper. 
WAYNE, NEB., July 18, 1885. 


I enclose draft for which send me Medicated Paper. I want 
your Medicated, no other, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
GENTLEMEN :—Having recommended your Medicated Paper to 
a number of my patients as with Hemorrhoids, I it of 
at benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in some cases 
as made a permanent cure. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Aug. 20, 1886. 
Please send the Medicated Paper herewith ordered at once; 
T have found it to do all you claim. 
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PEARS’ SOAP---Recommended and used by Mrs, Langtry for the complexion 


























STROBIC CIRCLES 


INVENTED BY PROFESSOR SILYANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A. 





HoH? this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 
each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. 
+ 


PEARS’ SOAP---Recommended by the late world-loved Henry Ward Beecher. 
"UOIXa|dWOd OY} uO} IWWeg eUl|apy ‘pew Aq pasn pues popuswWOdeYy---qyOS .SSYVId ———— 


N.B.—Please place this in your Scrap Book, : 




















Protected against infringement and solely controlled by The Leadenhall Press, London, E.C. | 


PEARS’ SOAP--Makes the hands soft as velvet. 
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The only brand of Laun- 
dry Soap awarded a first 
class medal at the New 
OrleansExposition. Gyar~ 
anteed absolutely pure, 
andforgeneral household 
purposes is the very best 
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Trow’s PRINTING AND BooksBinoING COMPANY, 
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STERBROOK © 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. LEADING NOS.: 048, 14, 









WAREHOUSE: 
26 JOHN: STREET 
NEW YORK. 


130, 333, 161. 








Ourconstant aim is to make them the finest !n the world. 


Ask your Grocer for 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 


TRANC RAR 
AUC WI ARK 





BONELESS BACON. 


None Genuine unless showing our Patented Trade-Marks, 
a Light Metallic Seal attached to the ring, and 
the Striped Canvas, as in the cuts 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 


Horstinis 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


[LIQUID] 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such form as to 
be readily assimilated by the system. igo accord- 
ing to the directions of Professor E. N. Horsford, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


NERVOUSNESS, 
WEAKENED ENERGY, INDIGESTION, ETC. 


Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians 
of all schools. 
Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 
brain and body. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars 
mailed free. Manufactured by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
t=" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 





TON REVERSIBLE 


FOR MEN 
aii Angelo, —_— a AND BOYS 


IN HOT WEATHER | IN DOG-DAY WEATHER 
THEY WILL NOT WILT. 









A Certificate from a warm Climate. 
From Mr. William Oldfield, Tallahassee, Florida, 
“The collars and cuffs have arrived, and are ex- 

ceedingly satisfactory. They will prove a boon to 

every gentleman whose washing is none too neatly 
performed. They are especially indispensable Cur- 
ing the hot season, when starched collars and cuffs 
wilt like plucked leaves. I will gladly assist to intro- 
duce them here.” 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of six 
cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue free. 

Ten Collars, or five pair of Cuffs, sold at stores 

Jor 25 cents. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 


29 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOT WATER HEATING. 
WARM YOUR HOUSES BY THIS SYSTEM, USING THE 


Gurney Hot Water Heater. 


Over 800 now in use in 
three years, and giving 
the best satisfaction. 
This system of heating 
insures a warm house 
day and night; it is 
noiseless in operation 
and absolutely safe; no 
} danger of explosion, as 

the apparatus is open to 
the atmosphere through 
the EXPANSION TANK. 
Hot water heat is the 
healthiest heat known ; 
plants thrive in it, there 
being no gas, dust, or 
-foul odorsfrom the heat, 
A saving in fuel of 25% 
over other methods. An 
ordinary demecstic is 
e quite capable of taking 
~~ charge of this apparatus. 


























MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER Co., 


237 Franklin Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
WORKS AT EAST BOSTON. 


Selling Agent, M. H. JOHNSON, 140 Centre St,, New York City, se 
RICE & WHITACRE MFG. C0., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for descriptive catalogue, and mention this Magazine. 
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PIANO 


112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 


Unequalled in TONE,TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 








